"The  choice  between  a  poor  school 
and  a  bad  school  is  no  choice  at  all". 


Carlos  M.  Medina,  Superintendent 

Community  School  District  4 
319  East  117  Street 
New  York,  NY  10035 
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I  would  like  more  information  about  the 
following  Schools  of  Choice. 


D  Central  Park  East  1,11,  River  East          D  Patrick  Henry  Prep 
(Pre-Kindergarten  through  6)  (Kindergarten  through  6) 

D  Academy  of  Environmental  Sciences    D  Central  Park  East  Secondary  School 
(7  through  9)  (7  through  9)* 

D  Isaac  Newton  (7  and  8)  D  East  Harlem  Block  School 
Q  Manhattan  East  (7  and  8)  (Kindergarten  through  6) 

D  Talented  and  Gifted  E  All  of  your  Schools  of  Choice 
(Pre-Kindergarten  through  6) 

*ln  1987-88,  CPESS  will  be  serving  grades  7-9.  It  will 
bs  adding  an  additional  grade,  through  12th,  each  year. 

Name _ 

Address Zip 

Telephone 

Send  this  card  to: 

Alternative  School  Office 
Community  School  District  4 
319  East  117  Street 
New  York,  NY  10035 

or  call: 

(212)  860-5967 

Director  of  Alternative  Schools 

8:00-4:00  pm  weekdays 
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Shirley  Stroud,  President 
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The  Center  for  Educational  Innovation  is  an  independent  project  of  the  Manhattan 
Institute  for  Policy  Research.  The  goal  of  the  Center  is  to  improve  the  educational 
system  in  America  by  challenging  conventional  methods  and  encouraging  new 
approaches.  It  seeks  to  accomplish  this  through  a  program  of  research,  discussion 
and  dissemination  directed  at  a  broad  public  audience. 

The  focus  of  the  Center  is  determined  by  an  executive  committee  of  the  board  of 
advisors,  made  up  of  leaders  from  education,  government  and  business. 
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I.  Background 


THE  STATE  OF  EDUCATIONAL  REFORM  IN  NEW  YORK  CITY 

This  paper  is  about  the  experiences  of  a  group  of  public  school  educators,  students  and  parents 
in  New  York  City's  East  Harlem  school  district,  referred  to  locally  as  Community  School  District 
4.  It  is  also  about  the  use  of  choice  as  the  conceptual  framework  for  the  organization  of  public 
education  in  that  community.  This  paper  is  being  presented  at  a  time  when  growing  despair  about 
the  state  of  public  education  within  New  York  City  coincides  with  the  emergence  of  a  national 
consensus  on  the  importance  of  choice  in  educational  reform.  Curiously,  the  public  debate  about 
the  future  of  public  education  in  New  York  City  has  included  little  serious  discussion  of  the  choice 
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CONCEPT  OF  PARENTAL  CHOICE  IN  EDUCATION 
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as  a  model  of  Improvement  within  New  York  Dry. 


educational  servkes  to  the  city. 

THE  EAST  HARLEM  COMMUNITY 


stands  out  in  terms  of  the  obstacles  that  its  113,000  residents  must  face  on  a  daily  basis.  Thirty-five 
percent  of  East  Harlem's  residents  receive  public  assistance  of  one  form  or  another,  compared  to 
1  7  percent  for  New  York  City  as  a  whole.  The  median  household  income  in  East  Harlem  is  $8,300 
per  year;  the  lowest  of  all  Manhattan's  communities  and  less  than  half  of  the  median  income  for  nil 
Mew  York  City.  More  than  half  of  the  families  in  East  Harlem  are  headed  by  a  single  female, 
compared  to  25%  for  New  York  City. 


Housing  in  East  Harlem  can  be  characterized  by  a  single  descriptor  -  high  density.  The  entire 
Popubtionoftheccmrnu^^ 

densityofNewYorkCity.Realdensity  in  the  community  is  much  higherwhenoneconsiderstl.it 
over  20  percent  of  the  building  lots  in  the  community  are  either  vacant  or  occupied  by  abandoned 
buildtags.  Virtually  all  dwellings  in  the  community  are  located  in  buildings  that  house  more  than 
3  famd.es  and  27  percent  of  all  residential  buildings  are  classified  as  "tenements."  Ttee  and  other 
demographic  characteristics  are  summarized  in  Table  1. 
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In  summary,  District  4  is  of  interest  to  us  for  three  reasons: 

1.  It  serves  a  poor,  minority  and  largely  bilingual  clientele;  the  groups  of  student  least  well 
served  by  the  New  York  City  School  System  and  the  population  that  opponents  of  choic 
argue  will  be  ill-served  by  choice  programs. 

2.  It  has  implemented  a  system  of  parental  choice. 

3.  It  is  one  of  a  few  New  York  Gty  districts  to  be  achieving  success  with  low-income  student 
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Demographic  Characteristics  Of 
The  Community  of  East  Harlem  2 


113,400  7,246,000 


White  10.7  %  54.3 

Black  43.8  21.3 

Hispanic  42.4  18.9 

Other                                 3.1  5.5 


0-17  31.2  %  24.4 

18-64  59.1  60.1 

65+  10.6  13,1 


Married  Couples  40.3  %  68.5  % 

Female  Headed  54.2  25.6 

Male  Headed  5.5  5.9 


$8,300  $20,000 

Public  Assistance  35.2  %  16.5  % 


*  Sources:  Community  District  Neods,  FY 1990,  New  York:  Department  of  City  Planning  and  Community  District 
Facts  at  a  Glance,  New  York:  Department  ol  City  Planning. 
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Community  School  District  4  operates  44  schools  in  twenty  buildings.  This  is  one  of  many 
characteristics  that  makes  District  4  unique  within  New  York  City;  in  District  4,  a  school  is  not 
equivalent  to  a  building;  a  school  is  an  educational  program  organized  around  a  central  theme  and 
headed  by  either  a  director  or  principal.  The  position  of  school  director  is  also  unique  to  District 
4;  these  are  individuals  who,  in  terms  of  civil  service  status  and  salary,  are  teachers  or  assistant 
principals  with  the  responsibility  for  school  management. 

District  4's  elementary  schools  are,  for  the  most  part,  traditional  zoned  elementary  schools.  The 
district  does  operate  five  alternative  elementary  schools;  each  of  these  schools  has  a  unique  theme 
and  accepts  applications  from  all  interested  parents. 

District  4's  twenty-four  junior  high  schools  are  all  open-zoned  schools.  None  of  these  schools 
rely  on  a  captive,  geographically  designated  clientele;  they  all  accept  applications  from  all  inter- 
ested parents.  Some  of  these  junior  high  schools  are  organized  around  particular  themes;  others 
are  run  as  traditional  junior  high  schools. 

PARENTAL  CHOICE  AND  THE  ADMISSIONS  PROCESS 

In  a  typical  New  York  City  school  district,  students  move  from  elementary  to  junior  high  school 
in  an  automated,  impersonal  manner.  In  June  of  every  year,  each  junior  high  school  receives  a 
computer  generated  roster  of  the  students  that  have  been  assigned  to  their  entering  class.  The 
roster  contains  some  rudimentary  information  about  the  students,  their  latest  standardized  test 
scores  and  attendance  records,  for  example.  If  the  junior  high  school  is  fortunate,  a  more  detailed 
record  of  the  students'  performance  and  abilities  will  arrive  at  some  point  in  the  fall  semester;  the 
records  of  many  students  will  never  arrive  at  their  new  school  The  student  has  had  no  interaction 
with  his  or  her  new  school  prior  to  the  opening  of  school  hi  September;  students  are  given  no  choice 
regarding  the  junior  high  school  that  they  will  attend;  they  have  not  been  asked  to  reflect  upon  their 
interests  and  abilities  and  think  about  the  type  of  school  that  is  best  for  them. 

In  District  4,  the  process  by  which  students  move  from  elementary  to  junior  high  school  is 
treated  as  an  important  part  of  a  student's  education;  an  opportunity  to  teach  a  lesson  about 
decision  making  and  the  importance  of  making  choices.  All  students  in  District  4  must  make  a 
conscious  choice  about  the  junior  high  school  that  they  will  attend;  no  student  is  assigned  to  a  junior 
high  school  because  of  the  location  of  their  home. 

In  order  to  facilitate  and  make  meaningful  the  transition  from  elementary  to  junior  high  school, 
District  4  operates  a  formal  admissions  process.  The  process  is  similar  to  what  one  would 
encounter  in  private  schools.  Each  parent  is  given  an  information  booklet  which  describes  the 
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An  interesting  observation  of  the  district's  administrators  is  that  the  choices  made  by  parents 
and  students  are  in  concert  with  the  administrators'  own  perceptions  of  the  relative  quality  of  the 
program  offerings.  That  is:  parents  can  make  quality  choices;  they  know  which  schools  are  best  for 
their  children. 

PROGRAM  OFFERINGS 

The  junior  high  schools  of  Community  School  District  4  are  characterized  by  their  diversity. 
Each  school  is  organized  around  a  curricular  theme  such  as  Health  and  Bio-Medical  Studies, 
Computer  Science,  Music,  Performing  Arts,  Bilingual  Education  or  the  Humanities.  A  complete 
list  of  the  junior  high  school  programs  of  District  4  appears  in  Table  3. 

District  4's  alternative  schools  were  developed  over  a  ten  year  period.  The  administrators  who 
guided  this  process  are  quick  to  note  that  the  development  of  sound  programs  is  essential  to  an 
effective  choice  program  and  caution  that  program  development  takes  time  The  district  did  not 
offer  a  full-choice  program  to  all  its  sixth  graders  until  eight  years  after  it  began  developing 
alternative  programs.  Each  school  was  planned  over  a  six-month  to  one-year  period.  Only  three 
to  five  schools  were  developed  in  any  one  year.  The  district  has  also  followed  a  policy  of 
maintaining  small  schools.  Each  junior  high  school  was  started  with  only  two  seventh  grade 
classes  .and  expanded  to  no  more  than  four  classes  at  each  grade  level  * 

In  describing  their  schools,  District  4's  administrators  often  speak  of  the  importance  of  owner- 
ship. Students  and  parents  feel  some  ownership  of  the  schools  because  they  actively  chose  them. 
School  staff  feel  ownership  of  the  school  because,  in  many  cases,  they  developed  them.  Most  of  the 
schools  in  the  district  were  developed  by  principals  or  directors  who  had  a  concept  that  they 
believed  would  work  with  their  students;  the  district  provided  the  support  and  resources  to 
implement  the  concept.  School  staff  also  feel  some  responsibility  for  the  students  because  they 
selected  them  from  among  all  applicants. 

Several  of  the  district's  alternative  schools  are  designed  to  serve  students  with  particular 
attributes.  Two  of  the  schools  are  designed  to  serve  students  who  have  had  difficulty  adjusting  to 
traditional  school  settings.  One  might  think  that  the  district  would  have  a  problem  recruiting  or 
retaining  teachers  for  a  school  designed  for  "acting  out"  adolescents.  District  4  has  had  no  such 
problem.  Other  schools  in  the  district  are  meant  for  the  academically  gifted.  Admission  to  the  East 
Harlem  School  For  Health  &  Bio-Medical  Studies  is  dependent  upon  "excellent  record  in  reading, 
science,  math  and  other  academic  areas;  excellent  attendance,  punctuality  and  citizenship;  and, 
recommendation  by  6th  grade  teacher  and  .principal."  * 

4  Rwfl«l,  Sy.  Parental  Choice  in  East  Hartom  Schools,  in  Nathan,  Ibid,  pp.  95-1 1Z 
1  Altsmativ*  Concept  Schools,  New  York:  Community  School  District  4,  p.  29. 
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Table  3 


Academy  of  Environmental  Sdence 
B.B.T.A.  School 
Bridge  School 

Central  Park  East  Secondary  School 
College  For  Human  Services  School 
Creative  Learning  Community 
East  Harlem  Career  Academy 
East  Harlem  Maritime  School 


JoseFelldano  Performing  Arts  School 
Harbor  Performing  Arts  School 
J.riS.  45 

IKS.  50 
J.H5.99 
Key  School 

Manhattan  East 
Music  13 


The  most  widely  used  Indicator  of  success  or  failure  in  the  New  York  City  Public  School  System 
is  the  reading  achievement  level  of  students.  Although  not  without  flaws,  this  statistic  is  often  the 
sole  measure  by  which  the  public  judges  particular  schools  or  districts  within  the  system.  Prior  to 
the  establishment  of  the  alternative  schools  and  the  parental  choice  system,  District  4  had  the 
lowest  reading  achievement  scores  of  any  of  the  32  Community  School  Districts  in  New  York  City. 
In  1974,  only  15  percent  of  the  students  in  District  4  could  read  above  grade  level,  less  than  half  the 
dtywide  average.  In  1988, 62.5  percent  of  District  4's  youngsters  were  reading  at  or  above  grade 
level  This  figure  was  only  2.5  percentage  points  below  the  dtywide  average.  These  data  are 
displayed  in  Figure  2  and  Table  5. 

Since  the  absolute  level  of  reading  achievement  can  be  effected  by  changes  in  the  testing 
instrument  used  from  year  to  year,  it  is  often  useful  to  examine  achievement  in  relative  terms  by 
looking  at  a  district's  rank  among  all  32  districts  in  the  city.  In  1974,  District  4  ranked  32nd  among 
the  city's  32  districts.  By  1982,  the  district  had  moved  to  15th  and  it  remains  solidly  in  the  middle 
level  of  districts  today.  The  ranking  of  districts  on  reading  achievement  is  displayed  in  Figure  3. 
In  1988,  the  district  ranked  19th;  this  represents  a  slight  decline  over  the  last  few  years  but  it  should 
be  pointed  out  that  the  districts  are  very  tightly  clustered  in  the  middle  range,  the  16th  ranked 
district  has  reading  scores  only  1  percentage  point  higher  than  District  4. 

Figure  2 
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Pupil  Reading  Achievement: 
District  4  vs.  New  York  City  1974  •  1988 
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EN(MSH  LANGUAGE  ACQUISITION 


English  proficient  student  for  districts  with  populations  similar  to  District  4's.  The  same  analysis, 
adjusted  to  included  Asian  students,  is  displayed  in  Rgure  4. 


Hispanic  And  Limited  English  Proficient  Populations  For  Selected  Community  School  Districts 
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Ratio  of  Limited  English  Proficient  Students  to  Hispanic  and  Asian  Students 

for  Selected  Districts6 
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9  Those  are  the  1 0  New  York  City  districts  with  the  highest  percentage  of  Hispanic  students.  All  of  these  districts  ar» 
more  than  50%  Hispanic.  The  analysis  is  a  gross  ratio  of  the  percent  of  LEP  students  to  the  percent  Hispanic  or 
Asian  In  a  district;  since  some  Black  or  White  students  may  be  LEP,  this  analysis  tends  to  slightly  overstate  the 
percentage  of  Asian  and  Hispanic  students  who  are  LEP  for  any  district  that  has  a  concentration  of  Black  or  Whhe 
LEP  students. 
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Number  of  NYC  Districts  Scoring  Below  District  4  in  Mathematics  Achievement 
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Reading  And  Mathematics  Achievement:  District  4  Compared  To  NYC 


Reading  7 
%  at  or  above  grade  level 


%  at  or  above  grade  level 


1974 

15.3 

33.8 

NA 

NA 

k 

1975 

28.3 

45.2 

N 

1976 

27.9 

42.6 

N 

1977 

20.8 

40.1 

H 

1978 

25.9 

43.0 

N 

1979 

25.7 

40.3 

H       ( 

1980 

35.6 

46.7 

H 

1981 

44.3 

50.8 

If 

1982 

48.5 

51.0 

It 

1983 

52.3 

55.5 

49.0 

58.1 

1984 

48.1 

52.8 

50.6 

59.S 

1 

1985 

53.1 

56.8 

51.0 

60.2 

I 

1986 

62.6 

65.0 

43.6 

49.2 

I 

1987 

62.2 

63.5 

45.2 

51.  £ 

i 

1988 

62.5 

65.0 

47.8 

54.C 

i 

14 


7  Test  Used:  1974-1977,  CTBS  (1970  Norms),  1978-1985,  CAT  (1977  Norms),  1986-88,  DRP  (1982  Norms). 
•Test  Used:  1983-1985,  SDMT(1978  Norms);  1986-88,  MAT (1985  Norms). 


ADMISSION  TO  SELECTIVE  PUBLIC  HIGH  SCHOOLS 

Although  achievement  test  scores  are  important  and  receive  much  public  attention,  tht 
placement  of  students  in  selective  high  schools  is  also  a  powerful  indicator  of  a  school  district's 
success.  The  New  York  City  Board  of  Education  operates  many  different  types  of  high  schools 
through  its  central  Division  of  High  Schools.  The  most  elite  of  these  schools,  Stuyvesant,  Bronx 
Science,  Brooklyn  Tech  and  The  LaGuardia  School  of  Music  and  the  Performing  Arts,  are  highly 
selective  and  are  among  the  finest  schools  in  the  country,  A  second  tier  of  New  York  City  High 
Schools,  referred  to  as  Education  Option  or  Screened  schools,  also  select  their  student  bodies 
according  to  objective  criteria  and  tend  to  perform  at  high  levels  of  achievement  compared  to 
traditional  zoned  high  schools.  The  ability  of  a  Community  School  District's  students  to  gain 
entrance  to  these  selective  high  schools  is  a  strong  indicator  of  the  ability  of  that  district  to  prepare 
its  students  for  the  next  level  of  schooling. 

Table  6  displays  the  placement  of  District  4  students  in  these  select  high  schools  and  compares 
tttocitymdeaverages.T^eproPortionofDistrict4'sClassof187that  was  admitted  to  each  school 
is  compared  to  the  proportion  of  the  entire  city's  class  that  was  admitted  to  each  school.  This  data 
is  also  displayed  In  Figure  7. 

The  first  four  schools  listed  are  the  specialized  high  schools.  Students  must  pass  a  very 
«r.ngen,  entrance  exam,  or  audition  for  Performing  Arts,  to  beadmitted  to  thes*  schools.  Official, 
frozen  report  that  fewer  than  ten  oftheir  students  wereadmitted  to  these  schoo 

Table  6 

Placement  of  District^  Students  in  Selective  High  Schools 
for  Entering  High  School  Class  of  1987 

Percentage  of  NYC'a 
Pt0'        H's- Bering  Class 


Brooklyn  Technical  « 

Stuyvesant  !j7  2-5%  2.2% 

UGua/tila  22  1-6%          '  ^/ 

^'^°  1  2% 
Manhattan  Center                     „ 

MurryBergtraum  «  4-7%  o.4% 

A.  Phillip  Randolph  ^  '^°  1 1  */ 

Norman  Thongs  «  1-3%  0.5% 

5t0%  1.3% 


319 

Private  High  Schools  „  ****  ^'/0 

"6  9  CO/ 

-i.6%  NA 


Entrants  to  Specialized  High  Schools  as  a  Percentage  of  Junior  High  Graduates 


5.00%  • 


4.00%  - 


3.00%  - 


2.00%  - 


1,00%  - 


0.00% 


%  of  D4'9  Grads 
%ofNYC'sGrads 


Bktyn.  Tech.         Stuyvsnt.          Bx.  Science        LaGuardla 
High  School 


mid-1 970's.  In  1 987, 139  students  from  District  4  were  admitted  to  these  extremely  selective  schools. 
These  schools  draw  students  from  every  part  of  the  city  and  admit  only  5.6%  of  the  entire  entering 
high  school  class  of  New  York  City.  In  comparison,  District  4  sent  10%  of  its  graduating  class  to 
these  schools;  almost  double  the  rate  for  the  entire  dty .  The  placement  of  District  4's  graduates  met 
or  exceeded  the  dtywide  rate  for  each  of  these  schools. 

The  next  four  schools  listed  in  Table  5  are  chosen  from  among  thesecond  tier  of  New  York  City's 
High  Schools.  These  schools  operate  as  "education  option"  or  "screened"  schools,  meaning  that 
they  are  open  to  all,  but  must  select  their  students  according  to  certain  criteria  adopted  by  the 
central  board.  The  education  option  schools,  Bergtraum  and  Norman  Thomas,  are  required  to 
select  a  student  body  with  a  mix  of  achievement  levels.  In  addition,  due  to  a  reform  adopted  in 
1986,  half  the  seats  in  these  schools  are  assigned  through  a  lottery  of  all  applicants.  District  4  staff 
report  that  their  students  have  been  hurt  by  this  lottery  system  and  report  that  some  students  feel 
cheated  when  their  hard  work  does  not  result  in  a  placement  in  their  school  of  choice  because  of 
the  lottery  system.  Despite  the  controls  placed  upon  these  schools  by  the  central  board,  the 
competition  for  placement  in  them  remains  keen.  In  1987, 1 80  students  entered  these  schools  from 
District  4.  ThisrepresentsalmostlSpercentofthedistrict'sgraduatingclass.  By  comparison,  these 
four  schools  accepted  only  3%  of  the  entire  city's  entering  class.  (These  four  schools  are  not  the  only 


educadon  option  or  screened  schools  in  the  city,  the  analysis  was  taited  to  schools  i 


n 

°uter 


Tabf 

Table  7  lists  the  Jatest  graduation  and  dropout  rates  of  the  eight  schools.  All  these  scho 

jaduat-onrates  -U  above  the  dtywide  average  and  four  of  thes.scho.b  are  arnongt'opt 
Khoobtathedtytaten.of  their  graduation  rates.  Of  cou^e,  statistics  alone  cannot  convevth 
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Science,  two  of  the  most  eUte  secondary  schools  in  the  country. 

ADMISSION  TO  PRIVATE  HIGH  SCHOOLS 

Table  7 

GwAuton  flnd  Dropou/  j^to  in  Selective  Public  High  Schools  • 


Brooklyn  Technical 
Stuyvesant 
Bronx  Science 
LaGuardla 


Muny  Benntraum 
A.  Phillip  Randolph 
Norman  Thomas 


^^  aaM  0,        afl< 
Stud.nts  who  .nt.r«l  Hfeh  Schoolt5se^.  193?         "°n'  A"  Date  r(>pr"4nt8  th«  Ju"»-  19M 


The  Manhattan  Center  For  Science  and  Mathematics  is  a  high  school  that  is  unique  in  New  York 
City  because  it  was  designed  and  established  by  a  community  school  district,  District  4.  Although 
the  school  is  now  part  of  the  central  administrative  structure  of  the  dty  's  high  schools,  it  is  relevant 
to  this  study  because  it  was  originally  designed  using  the  District  4  model  and/  as  the  only  public 
high  school  physically  located  in  District  4,  it  continues  to  receive  many  students  from  the  district. 
Forty  percent  of  the  school's  most  recent  entering  class  came  from  District  4. 

The  Manhattan  Center  was  the  first  secondary  school  established  by  District  4.  A  second,  the 
Central  Park  East  Secondary  School  has  been  established  but  has  not  yet  graduated  its  first  class. 
That  school  remains  within  the  administrative  organization  of  District  4. 

The  initiative  for  developing  the  Manhattan  Center  came  entirely  from  the  leadership  of 
District  4.  They  were  motivated  by  their  concern  for  what  might  happen  to  their  students  if  they 
chose  to  attend  the  neighborhood  high  school.  The  institution  that  formerly  occupied  the  Manhat- 
tan Center  building  was  the  Benjamin  Franklin  High  School  Although  once  a  proud  institution, 
by  the  1970's  it  had  become  a  dismal  school,  with  a  dropout  rate  amongst  the  highest  in  the  dty. 
Only  seven  percent  of  its  entering  student  eventually  graduated  from  Franklin  and  daily  atten- 
dance hovered  around  forty-five  percent.  1  ° 

In  1982,  District  4  redesigned  the  school  and  created  the  Manhattan  Center  for  Science  and 
Mathematics.  The  school  accepted  its  first  students  in  September,  1982.  Today  the  school  is  an 
open-zoned  school;  that  is,  it  accepts  applications  from  around  the  dty. 

The  school's  curriculum  stresses  math  and  sdence.  Students  are  required  to  take  four  years  of 
English,  Math  and  Sdence  and  three  years  of  a  foreign  language.  All  students  take  coursework  in 
a  technology  sequence  that  includes  classes  in  computer  sdence,  technical  drafting  and  either 
electronics  or  advanced  computer  sdence.  The  school  offers  advanced  placement  courses  <for 
college  credit)  in  English,  History,  Math  and  Chemistry. 

The  school's  admissions  policy  is  to  accept  students  who  are  above  or  dose  to  grade  level  in 
reading  and  mathematics  and  who  express  an  interest  in  and  commitment  to  math  and  sdence.  The 
school  gives  some  preference  to  students  from  District  4  who  meet  these  general  criteria. 

Students  in  the  Manhattan  Center  For  Sdence  and  Mathematics  outperform  their  peers  in  other 
New  York  City  high  schools.  Data  from  the  latest  available  study  indicates  that  86.6  %  of  the 
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students  who  had  entered  the  school  in  September,  1982  had  earned  a  diploma  by  June,  1 98tf.  to 
comparison,  the  citywide  average  was  54.1  percent.  Almost  half  the  students  graduating  from  ih* 
N^hartanCenterareabletoeamaRegent'sEndorseddlploim/indlcatingthat  have  satisfied  ib*  f 

state's  most  stringent  set  of  course  requirements. 

Although  the  Manhattan  Center  is  now  independent  of  District  4  and  its  success  or  faiJu  re  a*  n 
not  beattributed  to  the  district;  it  does  provide  an  example  of  the  improvement  that  can  come  from 
a  redesign  effort  accompanied  by  the  imposition  of  a  choice  poHcy.  The  former  site  of  one  of  the 
worst  schools  in  the  city  now  houses  a  proud  and  effective  institution  of  learning. 


The  reform  of  the  East  Harlem  public  schools  offers  some  very  dear  lessons  for  larger  efforts 
to  reform  education  in  America's  cities.  The  East  Harlem  experience  says  a  lot  about  the  type  of 
improvement  that  is  possible  under  a  system  of  parental  choice.  It  also  says  a  lot  about  the  efforts 
that  are  needed  to  Insure  that  more  choice  leads  to  better  outcomes  for  students. 

THE  PROMISE  OF  CHOICE 

The  first  lesson  to  be  learned  from  the  East  Harlem  experience  is  that  choice  can  work.  In  feet, 
it  can  work  in  exactly  the  type  of  community  that  detractors  claim  are  ill  suited  to  choice  systems. 
In  East  Harlem,  a  community  that  is  almost  entirely  Hispanic  and  Black,  universally  poor,  and 
largely  Spanish  speaking,  is  making  informed  and  intelligent  choices  about  its  children's  educa- 
tions. All  sixth  graders  in  District  4  must  choose  their  junior  high  school  placement;  most  of  them 
get  into  their  program  of  choice.  These  students  are  having  positive  educational  experiences  in 
their  chosen  schools.  The  schools  of  choice  in  East  Harlem  are  succeeding  where  many  other,  more 
traditional,  schools  in  the  city  are  failing.  Students  in  District  4  are  reading,  acquiring  English 
language  skills,  and  doing  mathematics  better  than  they  did  fifteen  years  ago  and  better  than  their 
peers  in  most  New  York  City  districts.  The  evidence  on  high  school  placement  presented  in  this 
paper  demonstrates  that  the  adoption  of  a  choice  policy  has  led  expanded  educational  opportuni- 
ties for  the  students  of  East  Harlem. 

Increased  achievement  and  expanded  educational  opportunities  are  the  promise  of  choice 
programs.  In  East  Harlem,  the  type  of  community  that  has  been  disappointed  by  so  many  other 
promises  of  reform,  choice  has  delivered  on  those  promises. 

THE  IMPORTANCE  OF  PROGRAM  DEVELOPMENT 

Choice  has  worked  in  East  Harlem  because  of  the  efforts  of  a  very  dedicated  group  of  public 
educators.  The  administrators  of  the  district  love  to  say  that  a  choice  between  two  bad  schools  is 
no  choice  at  all  They  are  right.  The  staff  of  District  4  spent  ten  years  developing  alternative 
educational  programs.  Program  development  preceded  the  imposition  of  a  full  scale  choice 
program  and  continues  to  this  day.  Choice  was  a  necessary  ingredient  to  the  development  of 
alternative  programs.  The  nature  of  alternative  education  requires  choice.  One  cannot  develop 
schools  that  are  designed  to  meet  the  diverse  needs  of  a  diverse  population  and  then  assign  seats 
based  on  addresses.  The  uniqueness  of  District  4  is  that  it  did  not  stop  with  a  few  alternative  or 
magnet  programs.  Program  development  grew  as  a  network  of  alternative  education  arose  in  the 
district  As  professionals  saw  that  the  alternative  schools  were  having  success,  and,  most 
importantly,  as  they  sensed  that  the  district's  administration  was  open  to  and  supportive  of 
innovation;  they  embraced  the  concept  and  offered  additional  ideas  for  development. 
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OPTIONS  ACT 


Our  education  system  must  promote  rigorous  academic  pursuits  and 
provide  a  wide  variety  of  options  for  our  students.  Students  should  not 
be  forced  to  remain  in  high  school  if  they  are  better  able  to  learn  at  the 
college  level. 

Passed  in  1985,  the  Post- Secondary  Enrollment  Options  Act  made 
Minnesota  the  first  state  to  allow  high  school  students  to  take  post- 
secondary  classes  at  state  expense,  regardless  of  their  previous  academic 
performance. 

Under  the  program,  state  education  funding  follows  the  students  to 
the  institution  of  their  choice.  This  was  the  first  attempt  under  Access  To 
Excellence  to  improve  educational  quality  and  accountability  through 
market  competition.  So  far,  it  has  been  an  overwhelming  success. 

A  recent  survey  of  the  participants  indicated  that  95  percent  were 
satisfied  with  the  program.  Parents  say  their  children  study  harder  for  the 
post-secondary  courses  than  for  the  high  school  courses.  Six  percent  of 
the  participants  in  the  survey  were  high  school  drop-outs  who  went  back 
to  school. 

The  Post-Secondary  Enrollment  Options  Act  is  also  a  way  to  reduce 
college  costs  for  families.  Because  students  can  attend  college  with  tuition 
covered  by  state  support  for  post-secondary  education,  participation  in  the 
program  can  lead  to  the  equivalent  of  two  free  years  of  college.  The  students 
earn  high  school  and  college  credits  simultaneously.  Many  students  are  the 
first  members  of  their  families  to  attend  a  post-secondary  school.  Yet  overall, 
the  high  school  students  have  done  as  well  or  better  at  the  post-secondary 
level  as  members  of  the  freshman  class. 

But  the  most  encouraging  response  has  come  from  the  high  schools. 
Challenged  by  the  potential  loss  of  funding  and  students,  the  public 
high  schools  quadrupled  their  number  of  advanced  placement  courses  in  a 
two-year  period  after  the  Post- Secondary  Enrollment  Options  Act  became 
law.  The  high  schools  are  also  developing  cooperative  relationships  with 
the  post-secondary  schools,  so  that  college-level  classes  can  be  taught  at  the 
high  schools.  ( 

As  a  result,  by  creating  the  opportunity  for  students  to  choose,  we  are 
improving  the  quality  of  education  for  the  great  majority  of  students  who 
choose  not  to  move. 

That  is  a  primary  purpose  of  Access  To  Excellence. 


"THIS  PAST  YEAR,  MY 


DAUGHTER  STACY  ATTENDED 


THE  UNIVERSITY  OF 


MINNESOTA  AS  PART  OF  THE 


POST-SECONDARY  OPTIONS 


PROGRAM,  STACY 


FLOUNDERED  IN  THE  PUBLIC 


SCHOOL  SYSTEM  AND 


PROMISED  TO  QUIT  SCHOOL 


DURING  HER  SOPHOMORE 


YEAR  WHEN  SHE  TURNED 


SIXTEEN.  THIS  YEAR,  STACY 


WILL  COMPLETE  HER  FIRST 


YEAR  OF  COLLEGE  WITH  A  FULL 


45  CREDITS  AND  A  HIGH  B 


AVERAGE. 


MARILYN  CONDON, 


MINNESOTA  1'ARENT,  MAY  19S8 


•HS  ONE  IN  TEN  WOULD 

HAY!  CONTINTIDOR 

KETL8NED  TO  SCHOOL 

im,T  THE  HIGH  SCHOOL 


ATiON  INCENTIVES." 


UDELL  TAYLOR, 

foflcij  THE  ST.  CLOUD 

I  fABMNG  CENTER, 

APRIL,  1988 


HIGH  SCHOOL  GRADUATE 
INCENTIVES  PROGRAM 


Those  who  believe  drop-outs  don't  really  want  to  finish  M-|U  >ol  * 
consider  our  High  School  Graduation  Incentives  Program. 

Since  1987,  Minnesota  students  between  the  ages  of  12  ;tml  .It  wh 
considered  to  be  at  risk  of  dropping  out,  or  who  have  already  iliupjiciJ  mi 
may  choose  from  a  variety  of  public  school  options  to  achieve  j-,i  juliu  i  i^ 
These  options  include  courses  in  other  school  districts,  nltcrnai  i  vr  ,ui-,t 

learning  center  programs  specifically  for  at-riak  students,  or  pu!U-M-n«ii' 
courses.  Again,  state  revenues  are  paid  to  whichever  school  (lie 
student  attends. 

The  High  School  Graduation  Incentives  Program  has  proven  i.>  In- 
effective antidote  to  the  apathy  and  alienation  among  the  "ha  \\\  t,> ,  ,Ml  h. 
hard  to  teach"  students,  and  to  the  frustration  and  boredom  anum^  rhr 
gifted,  unorthodox  students.  Within  the  program's  first  year,  I  SOD  Minlc;* 
had  participated  -half  of  them  former  drop-outs.  That  is  75()  simian* ». 
chose  to  come  back  and  earna  diploma  and  a  better  chance  at  ;ulcrnu  f, 
for  themselves  and  their  families. 

In  a  study  entitled  'An  Imperiled  Generation,"  the  Cariie>.jr 
Foundation  for  the  Advancement  of  Teaching  lamented  that  eilm-.m.m^ 

reforms  primarily  benefit  the  already  successful  students.  Th.-tir.ufu.fr, 
Incentives  Program  combines  a  positive  attitude  with  a  ran^e  i»J  up*  i..:i* , 
reach  those  students  who  have  not  been  previously  sueee.ssf u  1 .  (t 
opens  up  new  opportunities  for  those  who  would  he  classified  a.  t  In- 
imperiled  generation. 

At  the  request  of  Governor  Perpich,  the  Minnesota  U-Ki. 
removed  the  age  21  cap  from  the  High  School  Graduation  Incen ,  i 

Programing.  Now,  eligible  adult  drop-outs  fit  undcrthcAm ,  "I,. 

Excellence  umbrella,  withapriority  placed  on  assisting  cmiW,nir«llv 
Advantaged  adult,  The  message  is  that  it  is  never  too  early  ,„  t((()Jjt!, 
learn  m  Minnesota.  / 


K-12  ENROLLMENT  OPTIONS 
PROGRAM 


Governor  Perpich  calls  it  the  crowning  achievement  in  Minnesota's 
.ccess  To  Excellence  reforms.  The  Wall  Street  Journal  calls  it  "the  most 
idical  approach  yet  for  improving  the  nation's  public  schools."  A  lobbyist 
>r  a  Minnesota  teachers'  union  sees  it  as  "a  teacher  empowerment  bill," 
nd  a  recent  study  of  parents  whose  children  have  used  it  reports 
nanimous  approval. 

"It"  is  Open  Enrollment,  the  simple  but  profound  idea  that  parents 
nd  children  should  be  free  to  select  the  public  school  of  their  choice.  In 
987,  Minnesota  became  the  first  state  to  pass  voluntary  Open  Enrollment 
;gislation.  In  1988,  a  more  comprehensive  bill,  makingOpen  Enrollment 
nandatory  except  in  cases  of  racial  imbalance,  was  signed  into  law  by  the 
joverndr.  Once  again,  state  revenues  are  paid  wherever  the  student 
ttends  school. 

As  with  the  other  expanded  choiqe  and  opportunity  programs  under 
Access  To  Excellence,  Open  Enrollment  is  designed  to  empower  families  to 
ake  a  more  active  role  and  interest  in  the  quality  of  Minnesota  schools. 
Then  the  schools,  held  accountable  by  old-fashioned  market  forces,  add  the 
>rograms,  form  the  partnerships  and  provide  the  flexibility  necessary  to 
etain  their  students.  Again,  this  process  favors  the  students  who  stay  put  as 
nuch  as  it  benefits  the  students  who  choose  to  move. 

When  Governor  Perpich  first  proposed  Open  Enrollment  in  1985, 
;ritics  predicted  a  bureaucratic  nightmare  and  mass  migrations  that  would 
;lose  smaller  schools,  But  experience  with  the  program  thus  far  has  been 
remarkably  smooth,  and  support  for  it  has  grown.  In  1985,  less  than  one- 
:hird  of  the  Minnesota  public  supported  Open  Enrollment.  Three  years  later, 
i  clear  majority  favored  the  idea.  More  significantly,  a  study  of  137  families 
who  sent  their  children  across  district  lines  found  approval  of  Open 
Enrollment  to  be  100  percent.  When  a  reform  is  simultaneously  so  radical 
and  so  popular,  it  must  be  doing  something  right. 


'ACCESS  TO  EXCELLENCE'.-.IS 


ONE  OF  THE  MOST  IMPORTANT 


FEATURES  OF  EXCELLENCE-IN- 


EDUCATJON  REFORM  ACROSS 


THE  COUNTRY.  I  WANT  TO 


APPLAUD  MINNESOTA  FOR  ITS 


LEADERSHIP." 


WILLIAM  J.  BENNETT,  U.S. 


SECRETARY  OF  EDUCATION 


ACCESS  TO  EXCELLENCE 
IN  HIGHER  EDUCATION 


An  estimated  90  percent  of  Minnesota's  students  uttnul  i 
post-secondary  institution  within  five  years  of  their  hiKh  M-huu! 
We  have  an  extensive  and  diverse  system  of  quality  proKrnmi  c<> 
accommodate  them.  Overall,  the  state  supports  five  cnminiir*  - 
University  of  Minnesota  (one  of  the  ten  largest  post-sccomli.  (  y  « 

Amenca);  18  community  colleges,  7  state  universities; 

institutes. 


,vr» 


Governor  Perpich  has  required  these  publi  -ctn 

estabhsh  clearly  defined  missions  to  provide  diversity  and  ,, 
without  the  inefficiency  of  duplication. 

Under  a  bold  phnknownas  Commitmenflb  R)ci»,  ihc  lf,u 
Cueing  its  Ailment  and  course  offering  „„,„„„. 
research.  Its  goal  is  to  be  one  of  the  top  five  pui.lir  ,„-  > 


Post-Secondarystudent  lereW'«ion  has  fueled  «tHvt,, 

-87  and  ^.r61"'  C°mmunity  =°Hcge  enrolliiKni  r 


61  P«*nt  of  the  state's          °       .        """  2°°°'  '«•  «i  U  ma  led  i  K« 


As  the  name  of  our  reforms  implies,  we  Realize  access  must 
accompany  excellence  if  we  are  to  establish  quality  education  for  the  people 
of  Minnesota. 

To  ensure  access  for  aU  students,  Minnesota  has  consistently  ranked 
among  the  top  ten  states  in  per  capita  financial  support  for  higher  education. 
When  Governor  Perpich  assumed  office  in  1983,  the  state  embarked  upon  a 
public  policy  for  financing  post-secondary  students  that  has  become  a 
national  model. 

Specifically,  Minnesota  sets  its  financial  aid  priorities  in  terms  of 
equal  access  and  shared  responsibility.  The  State  Scholarship  and  Grant 
Program  received  a  170  percent  funding  increase  from  1983-88,  so  that  it 
ranks  among  the  top  ten  in  the  nation  in  the  amount  of  dollars  awarded  and 
the  number  of  recipients,  trailing  only  more  populous  states.  It  ranks  in  the 
top  five  in  payments  per  undergraduate  student  and  third  in  the  number  of 
awards  as  a  percentage  of  undergraduate  students.  Our  Student  Educational 
Loan  Fund,  or  SELF  Program,  is  specifically  designed  to  supplement  federal 
loan  programs,  and  our  Graduated  Repayment  Income  Protection,  or  GRIP 
Program,  sets  repayment  based  on  the  borrower's  annual  income.  Further 
increasing  the  number  of  inexpensive  options  for  Minnesota  post-secondary 
students  are  our  tuition  reciprocity  agreements  with  Wisconsin,  North 
Dakota  and  South  Dakota, 

Soon,  Minnesota  will  be  issuing  Brainpower  Development  Bonds  to 
provide  parents  and  grandparents  with  a  safe  and  inexpensive  way  to  invest 
in  the  future  education  of  their  loved  ones.  These  zero  coupon  bonds  will 
accumulate  interest  over  time,  with  a  $200  bond  yielding  $1000  in  20  years. 
Meanwhile,  the  state  will  use  the  bond  money  to  build  classrooms, 
laboratories  and  other  facilities  on  the  campuses  of  its  post-secondary 
institutions.  As  a  result,  the  people  of  Minnesota  will  be  saving  for  their 
children's  education  and  simultaneously  providing  the  bricks  and  mortar 
needed  to  house  and  educate  our  students. 


"IN  THE  AREA 


OF  FINANCIAL  AID, 


MINNESOTA  IS  RECOGNIZED 


NATIONALLY  NOT  AS  A  LEADER, 


BUT  AS  THE 


LEADER-MINNESOTA'S 


FINANCING  REFORMS  SHOULD 


BE  JUDGED  A  SUCCESS  NOT 


BECAUSE  THEY  HAVE  LED  TO 


INCREASED  FUNDING,  BUT 


BECAUSE  THEY  MAKE  GOOD 


SENSE  AS  PUBLIC  POLICY..." 


DAVID  A.  LONGANECKEIl, 


EXECUTIVE  DIRECTOR 


OF  THE  COLORADO 


COMMISSION  ON  HIGHER 


EDUCATION 


TI;KE,  CITIZENSHIP  AND  EDUCATION 


'HINKING  GLOBALLY,  ACTING  LOCALLY 


'BY  THINKING 


GLOBALLY  AND  ACTING 


LOCALLY,  OUR  CHILDREN 


WILL  BECOME  ACTIVE  AND 


VITAL  PARTICIPANTS  IN 


BOTH  OUR  NEIGHBORHOOD 


COMMUNITY  AND  OUR 


GLOBAL  ECONOMY." 


RUTH  E.  RANDALL 


COMMISSIONER 


MINNESOTA  DEPARTMENT 


OF  EDUCATION 


ACCESS  TO  EXCELLENCE 
IN  A  GLOBAL  CULTURE 


THE  INTERNATIONAL 
MM, ['AGE  VILLAGES  AT 

>M|S'>U  COLLEGE  PROVIDE 


•''TDTHECriTl'HESAND 
iV\f,L'  AGES  Of  OTHER 

^".ttHILE  PREPARING 

>-C  PEOPLE  FOR  THE 


(Vri:«-«VDAL'GHTER 
I«D  THE  GERMAN 


*M>  LOVED  IT." 


Minnesota's  cducntionrtIcmphrt.siNt.iMv.uM 
«flect8thep!iilosophythacwcnHisuhinkKl,,kil|v 
prepare  our  children  for  the  future.  Siaicwiilr  siu.lr 
language  courses  douWctl  between  J«J«.|-HH.  Minn,-. 
schqpl  Chinese  courses  comprises  as  much  n*  I/,  ,,,- 
national  total. 

Bit  thinking  globajlyfi,,osl,cyoml  h-arni.,.  J,u 
immersion  inothercultuavs.  Actin,  ]nc;,lly  l(>  .u-'/n,- 
Concordia  College  in  Moorhcnd,  Minn.sou,  h;1,  ,,,„ 
-  ss  tl«,tatc.  The  vil^e,  flre  «df.c,«»,,iM 


««»»«. 
test  o  the  language,  furniture  nncl  tnpoM 


ACCESS  TO  EXCELLENCE 
COMMUNITY  SERVICE 


Respect  and  compassion  for  others  is  basic  to  our  human  identity. 

it,  we  have  no  sense  of  community,  country  or  civilization. 
In  Minnesota,  we  realize  that  test  tubes  and  textbooks  alone  will  not 
produce  educational  excellence.  Creating  a  sense  of  civic  responsibility 
^  jid  community  among  our  students  is  also  a  vital  part  of  the 
educational  process. 

At  the  initiative  of  Governor  Perpich,  the  State  Board  of  Education  is 
-quaking  Minnesota  the  first  state  in  the  nation  to  include  community 
service  as  a  standard  part  of  the  school  curriculum,  beginning  in  the  1989-90 
school  year.  Of  the  many  ways  to  express  community  service,  the  Governor 
fras  focused  on  the  personal  tutoring,  or  mentoring,  of  "at-risk"  students 
v\rho  may  not  respond  well  to  traditional  teaching  methods  and 
Authority  figures.  -        ' 

The  advantages  of  the  mentoring  process  to  the  student  who  is  being 
tutored  are  obvious  -  individualized  attention  has  consistently  been  proven 
to  raise  a  student's  academic  performance.  But  the  student- mentors  also 
enjoy  a  heightened  sense  of  competence,  and  they  have  shown  greater 
retention  and  assimilation  of  knowledge.  Beyond  that,  they  discover  the 
personal  satisfaction  of  helping  others  learn. 

And  we  need  teachers.  In  1988,  half  the  nation's  teachers  were 
expected  to  retire  before  the  end  of  the  1990s,  even  as  an  additional  million 
teachers  will  be  needed  to  educate  the  coming  baby  boomers  now  entering 
the  primary  grades. 

A  number  of  successful  student-mentoring  programs  have  been 
created  in  the  Minnesota  schools.  Through  his  position  as  Chairman  of  the 
•  Education  Commission  of  the  States  (ECS),  Governor  Perpich  is  promoting 
mentoring  in  national  forums. 

Specifically,  Governor  Perpich  has  made  an  ECS-initiated  mentoring 
program  known  as  the  Campus  Compact  a  top  priority  of  his  chairmanship. 
Co-founded  by  125  university  presidents  across  America,  the  Campus 
Compact  promotes  mentoring  by  university  students  of  younger,  at-risk 
children.  Governor  Perpich  has  broadened  the  compact  to  include  student- 
mentors  at  the  high  school  level,  He  has  set  an  ambitious  goal  of  fostering 
one  million  mentors  in  communities  across  the  nation. 

Martin  Luther  King  Jr.  once  said  that,  "Everybody  can  be  great, 
because  everybody  can  serve."  Access  To  Excellence  seeks  to  uncover  the 
greatness  in  students  by  asking  that  they  serve  each  other. 


"MINNESOTA'S  LEADERSHIP  IN 


INVOLVING  MORE  AND  MORE 


YOUNG  PEOPLE  IN  EFFECTIVE 


PROGRAMS  OF  COMMUNITY 


SERVICE  HAS  SET  A  STANDARD 


FOR  OTHER  STATES,  AND 


GOVERNOR  PERPICH  HAS 


BECOME  A  DRIVING  FORCE  IN 


OUR  NATIONAL  CAMPAIGN  TO 


MAKE  YOUTH  SERVICE  A  PART 


OF  GROWING  UP  IN  AMERICA. " 


ROGER  LANDRUM, 


CO-DIRECTOR,  YOUTH 


SERVICE  AMERICA,  19S8 
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PROGRAMS  FOR  EXCELLENCE 


In  1988,  Minnesota  had  the  best  high  school  completion  rate  in  the 
-jtion  -  91.4  percent.  But  we  believe  there  is  still  room  for  improvement. 
;0vernor  Perpich  has  set  a  goal  of  "96  by  96"  -  a  96  percent  completion  rate 
y  the  year  1996.  Programs  for  early  childhood  development  will  he  a  crucial 
^ft  of  this  effort. 

Studies  have  shown  that  potential  high  school  drop-outs  can  he 
^entified  as  early  as  the  third  grade.  We  are  working  hard  to  identify  the 
•ally  differences  that  exist  in  children,  so  that  no  one  gets  left  behind. 

The  Minnesota  Early  Childhood  Family  Education  Program  brings 
chool,  parent  and  child  together  on  a  voluntary,  year-round  basis  in  the 
,eriod  between  birth  and  kindergarten.  Implemented  on  a  statewide  level  in 
984,  the  program  has  become  a  national  model  for  its  partnership  approach 
L lid  its  linkage  with  health  and  developmental  screening  services  from  the 
Minnesota  Department  of  Human  Services. 

The  goal  of  the  program  is  to  strengthen  Minnesota  families  by 
enhancing  and  supporting  the  parents'  ability  to  provide  for  their  child's 
levelopment.  Voluntary  classes  provide  parents  with  child  development 
nformation  to  improve  their  parenting  skills.  Put  simply,  we  help  parents 
ielp  children  to  discover  their  learning  potential. 

The  Early  Childhood  Family  Education  Program  is  administered  by 
:he  local  school  districts,  which  may  charge  fees  based  on  the  income  of  the 
parents.  For  low-income  parents,  the  fees  are  usually  waived,  In  the  1986-87 
school  year,  the  state  invested  $18.3  million  to  serve  120,000  children  and 
their  parents. 

It  is  a  sound  investment.  Experts  estimate  that  every  dollar  put  into 
early  childhood  education  saves  at  least  $4.75  in  future  spending  on  social 
services.  This  is  a  policy  that  saves  dollars  and  makes  sense. 

1   By  giving  parents  the  confidence,  expertise  and  flexibility  to  provide 
for  their  children's  educational  needs  between  birth  and  kindergarten,  the 
Early  Childhood  Family  Education  Program  establishes  the  pattern  for 
lifelong  learning  in  Minnesota,  It  demonstrates  our  commitment  to  equal 
access  to  excellence  at  the  starting  gate  of  education. 


ACCESS  TO 
FOR 


Every  year  in  Minnesota  ami  across  i  ho  nminn,  m.mv  n  , 
out  of  school  becfluse  they  arc  pr^n;»H.  A  rclatalsLiiism  .-,  ti 

Minnesota,  half  of  the  long-term  users  of  AM  loFiunilii-swtili  I 
Children  (AFDC)  never  finished  high  schiK.I. 

Governor  Rudy  Perpich  is  delerminahohiv.-ik  1  1,  ,;,  ,(«-!„[ 
of  poverty. 

In  1988,  Minnesota  became  the  first  Hti,it.  in  the  11-11  ........ 

school  attendence  in  order  to  directly  receive,-  full  AHH"  hrnn, 
school-aged  welfare  recipients  must  stay  in  hiKh  sdu.ol  h,  |,,  ,,, 
direct  payment  of  their  full  benefits. 

OurHighSchool  Graduation  Inc,n.ivc,s  !'„,„,,„„  ,!,,„,. 

parents  nndpregnantyouthtoclKH.scahenuHivcsduH.fpn,.;,, 
thispmgram  work  responsibly,  Minnesota  1m  cn^-.n!  l,v,-  ('„,' 
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.nHn 
of  Education  and  the  Department  of  Human  S,rvi, 
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ACCESS  TO  EXCELLENCE 

IN  EDUCATIONAL  TECHNOLOGY 


You  might  expect  a  state  where  Control  Data,  Cray  Research  and 
Honeywell  arc  headquartered  to  use  computers  in  the  classroom. 
Minnesota's  Educational  Technology  Act  of  1983  was  our  first  major 
legislation  designed  to  familiarize  students  with  the  advanced  equipment 
that  will  be  commonplace  in  their  future  workplace.  By  the  end  of  1987,  we 
had  more  personal  computers  per  public  school  building  than  any  state  in 
the  nation. 

With  the  hardware  in  place,  school  districts  are  taking  a  more 
innovative  approach  to  classroom  computers  and  a  wide  range  of  high 
technology  products.  Today,  this  technology  is  being  used  to  teach  children 
new  skills  linked  to  thinking  and  information  manipulation.  Computers  are 
as  important  to  language  arts,  art  and  music  classes  as  they  are  to 
mathematics  classes,  and  they  have  opened  up  new  worlds  for  our 
handicapped  students.  Computers  are  used  for  word  processing, 
spreadsheets,  databases,  telecommunications,  sensory  extenders  and 
laboratory  tools  to  make  learning  come  alive. 

As  a  result,  Minnesota  students  are  manipulating  information  in 
much  the  same  way  as  the  employees  at  Control  Data,  Cray  Research  and 
Honeywell  -  including  the  use  of  technology  to  think  globally  and  act 
locally.  Computers  connected  to  on-line  electronic  mail  and  conferencing 
systems  allow  students  to  collect  and  share  data  with  other  students  from 
coast  to  coast,  and  to  communicate  with  students  in  Australia,  the  Soviet 
Union,  Japan  and  Canada. 

In  addition  to  computers,  interactive  television  networks  link 
teachers  and  classrooms  that  are  thirty  miles  apart.  Rural  schools  are 
offering  advanced  courses,  electives  and  college  credit  courses  to  students 
during  the  school  day.  After  regular  school  hours,  the  interactive  networks 
offer  community  education  courses,  college  courses  and  certified  continuing 
education  programs  for  the  entire  community. 

To  ensure  that  teachers  don't  get  left  behind,  Minnesota  has 
established  Courseware  Integration  Centers,  and  Regional  Technolc 
Service  Coordination  Centers,  to  demonstrate  technology  capabilit: 
our  instructors. 

Access  to  educational  technology  in  Minnesota  is  for  studen 
ages  4  to  94,  exercising  their  brainpower  with  the  world  at  their  finj 


'MINNESOTA'S  PIONEERING 


EFFORTS  IN  THE  DEVELOPMENT 


AND  USE  OF  TECHNOLOGY  IN 


EDUCATION  THROUGH 


INDUSTRY-GOVERNMENT- 


TEACHER  COOPERATION,  HAS 


PLACED  MINNESOTA  IN  THE 


FOREFRONT  OF  THE  DRIVE  TO 


DRAMATICALLY  IMPROVE 


EDUCATIONAL  OUTCOMES 


NATIONWIDE  THROUGH 


EXTENSIVE  USE  OF  ADVANCED 


TECHNOLOGY." 


WILLIAM  C.  N'ORRIS,  FOUNDUIl 


"DUE  TO  THE  EVER- 

• — • 

BHOADENING  SPECTRUM  OP 

" 

RESPONSIBILITIES  AND 

• 

CONCERNS  FACING 

• . — , 1. 

EDUCATORS  TODAY,  1  FIND 

— - — _ — 

THAT  THE  MINNESOTA 

— — 

EDUCATIONAL  EFFECTIVENESS 

• _ 

PROGRAM  HAS  OFFERED  A 

~ • . 

UNIQUE  SUPPORTIVE  AVENUE 

' 

FOR  COOPERATIVE  PLANNED 
• — — 

CHANGE.  FOR  ME,  THIS 

— • _. 

PROVIDES  A  HEALTHY 

— - 

EXCHANGE  OF  POSITIVE 

SOLUTIONS  TO  SOME  VERY 

~ — "       — 

DIFFICULT  EDUCATIONAL 

ISSUES." 
GAYLE  JACOBSON,  TEACHER, 
DEER  RIVER,  MINNESOTA  1988 


ACCESS  TO  EXCELLENCE 

FOR  TEACHERS  AND  ADMINISTRATORS 


n,t,a,ed  m  1983,  the  Educational  Effectiveness  Program  ,       " 
t    mplement,eforms  at  the  individual  school  level.  ™ 


.  From  1983  to  1988  nearlv  o  nnn  *      u 


ACCESS  TO  EXCELLENCE 
A  TEAM  EFFORT 


BY  MINNESOTA  COMMISSIONER  OF  EDUCATION  RUTH  E.  RANDALL 

In  1984,  almost  200,000  Minnesotans  participated  in  the  Minnesota 
Dialogue,  a  week-long  scries  of  town  meetings  across  the  state,  They 
discussed  the  who,  what,  when,  how  and  the  why  of  education  in 
Minnesota.  It  gave  us  a  basis  for  the  initiatives  which  have  been  developed 
over  the  past  few  years. 

COLLABORATION 

Access  To  Excellence  has  been  a  collaborative  effort  involving  task 
forces,  commissions  and  committees  which  study  and  make 
recommendations  on  policy  development  and  implementation. 
Organizations  educate  their  members  about  initiatives  and  then  stake  out 
their  positions.  Studying  the  issues  makes  a  difference  for  the  members  of 
that  organization  in  understanding  the  possible  policy.  Individuals  have  been 
extremely  important  in  taking  risks  and  sharing  their  ideas  so  that  synergy 
takes  place. 

LEGISLATURE 

The  Minnesota  Legislature  is  crucial  in  determining  which 
initiatives  become  public  policy.  Minnesota  is  blessed  with  many  legislative 
leaders  who  willingly  look  at  the  research,  who  ask  about  the  value  to 
learners,  who  seek  answers  to  questions  about  implementation  and  who 
insist  on  evaluation. 

IMPLEMENTATION 

Staff  in  the  Minnesota  Department  of  Education  are  superb  in  the 
design  and  development  of  the  initiatives.  They  study  the  research,  share 
ideas  with  their  constituents  in  the  education  community,  and  build  the 
coalitions  for  successful  work  with  the  Legislature.  Policies  which  have 
been  enacted  become  viable  only  when  implemented.  Department  staff  are 
exemplary  in  implementation  of  new  public  policies. 

INSPIRATION  AND  LEADERSHIP 

Leaders  must  have  a  vision  and  a  source  of  inspiration.  Governor 
Rudy  Perpich  has  been  inspired  by  his  family,  his  teachers  and  his  sense  of 
community.  This  spirit  is  part  of  Minnesota's  great  educational  heritage.  It 
gives  strength  and  energy  to  our  endeavors. 
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The  School  District  Enrollment  Options  gives  families  the  opportunity  to  find  the  best  school 
experience  for  their  sons  and  daughters.  All  students  kindergarten  through  twelfth  grade  may 
choose  to  apply  to  a  public  school  or  program  outside  the  district  in  which  they  live, 


Before  selecting 


After  deciding 


Make  an  appointment 


Before  selecting  a  school  or  program,  parents/guardians  are  encouraged 
to  think  about  their  child's  needs  and  interests,  to  consider  the  school 
experience  they  want  for  that  child,  to  visit  schools  both  inside  and 
outside  their  home  district,  and  ask  qustions  of  administrators,  teachers, 
parents,  and  students. 

Once  a  decision  has  been  made  to  apply  to  a  nonresident  district,  an 
application  can  be  obtained  from  any  school  or  district  office. 

Parents  and  students  must  make  an  appointment  to  discuss  with  an 
assigned  staff  person  their  reasons  for  choosing  to  leave  the  district. 
This  reason  must  also  appear  on  the  application  form.  The  resident 
district  which  does  not  have  a  desegregation  plan,  may  not  deny  anyone 
from  leaving  the  district. 


Entering  or  leaving  districts  without  desegregation  plans. 


Application  Deadline 

Notification 

Intention  to  enroll 


Informing  resident  district 
Returning  to  resident  district 


After  discussing  reasons  for  leaving  the  district,  send  the  application  to  the 
nonresident  district  before  January  1  for  enrollment  the  following  fall. 

The  nonresident  district  must  notify  the  family  before  February  1  if  the 
application  has  been  accepted, 

Once  the  application  is  accepted,  the  parent/guardian  must  notify  the 
nonresident  district  by  February  15  of  their  intention  to  enroll.  This 
obligates  the  pupil  to  attend  the  new  district  for  one  year.  No  further 
application  is  necessary  if  the  student  wishes  to  continue  to  attend  the 
nonresident  district. 

The  nonresident  district  must  inform  the  resident  district  by  March  1  of  the 
pupil's  intent  to  enroll  in  the  district. 

A  student  wishing  to  return  to  the  home  district  or  enroll  in  another 
nonresident  district  must  follow  this  same  application  process. 

A  student  wishing  to  return  to  the  home  district  during  the  school  year  must 
get  approval  of  both  the  nonresident  and  home  districts. 


Leaving  District 


Entering  District 
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PRIVATE  SCHOOL  STUDENTS 

- 


Students  previously 
Presch 


Postsecondary  Enrollment  Options  (PSEO)  allows  high  school  students  to  attend  a  college 
or  technical  institute,  either  full-  or  part-time,  at  no  cost  to  the  student.  The  PSEO  is 
designed:  1)  to  promote  rigorous  educational  pursuits;  2)  to  provide  a  wide  variety  of 
options  for  students. 


Eligible  Student 


How  Many  Courses 


Eligible  Institutions 


Choice  of  Credits 


Any  llth  or  12th  grade  public  school  student  may  enroll  either 
full-  or  part-time  in  non-sectarian  courses  or  programs  at  an 
eligible  postsecondary  institution. 

You  may  apply  to  enroll  in  one  or  more  classes.  However,  you 
cannot  attend  high  school  full-tune  and  participate  in  this 
program.  Full-time  means  you  are  enrolled  in  credit  bearing 
courses  for  the  entire  day  and  have  no  study  halls. 

Eligible  institutions  include  the  University  of  Minnesota  and  its 
branches,  all  state  universities,  community  colleges,  technical 
colleges,  or  a  Minnesota  two-  or  four-year  liberal  arts  residential 
degree-granting  private  school. 

You  can  choose  to  take  postsecondary  courses  for  high  school  or 
postsecondary  credit. 


High  School  Credit 


Postsecondary  Credit 


the  tuition,  fees  and  required  textbooks  are  at  no  cost  to  you. 

the  high  school  determines  the  amount  of  high  school  credit 
you  will  be  awarded, 

after  you  leave  high  school,  you  may  obtain  postsecondary 
credit  for  the  courses  you  took  by  enrolling  in  the  institution 
where  the  courses  were  taken.  If  you  choose  to  enroll  in 
another  institution,  the  institution  may  award  you 
postsecondary  credit,  according  to  their  transfer  policy. 

transportation  aid  is  available  based  on  family  income. 

you  are  responsible  for  all  the  costs  incurred. 

you  may  also  request  high  school  credit  from  the  high 

school, 

transportation  aid  is  not  available. 


GRADUATION  REQUIREMENTS 


You  must  stil!  meet  *e  course  requirements  of  ihe  Su 
Board  Of  Education  and  the  requirements  of  your  scfo 
district.  You  can  meet  these  requirements  by  taking  o 
for  high  school  or  postsecondary  credit. 

lor  Guidance  It  is  important  that  you  talk  with  your  high  school  cot 

Counse  to  be  certain  that  the  postsecondary  courses  which  yo, 

to  take  meet  the  high  school  requirements,  and  ihnt  yc 
receive  the  credits  you  need  for  high  school  griulunlia 

Graduation  Students  participating  in  Postsecondary  Enrollment  0 

may  participate  in  their  class  graduation  exercise  if  ita 
students  in  good  standing  and  grades  are  not  yet  avail! 
from  the  postsecondary  institution. 


HOW  TO  APPLY 

Notify  District  by  March  1  Your  high  school  will  provide  you  with  information  i1 

the  program  by  March  1.  By  March  30th  you  must  \:: 
the  high  school  of  your  intent  to  participate  in  (he  prej 
during  the  coming  school  year.  After  that  dntc,  if  yw 
change  your  mind  about  participating  or  no(  part  I  c  f  pi  : 
you  should  immediately  inform  your  high  school  cotr 


Meet  with  Counselor  See  your  high  school  counselor  to  discuss  (lie 

courses  you  intend  to  take  and  how  they  fit  into  I  he  fci, 
school  requirements. 

Complete  Forms  You  will  need  to  complete  and  sign  the  appropriate  £;• 

If  you  are  under  18  years  of  age,  your  parent  A*  or  guiv 
signature  is  required  before  you  can  enroll  in  any  pom 
dary  course, 

Meet  with  Postsecondary  Meet  with  the  admissions  staff  from  the  posiflccoiuki) 

institution.  Additional  forms  and  information  may  t* 
required  by  the  postsecondary  institution.  The 
dary  institution  determines  whether  or  not  you  are 

CHOOSING  TO  ATTEND 

Your  decision  abom  ParticiPart°n  is  an  important  one,  and  should  IK 
?      documenl  alone-  Additional  information  and  counseling  are  necessary  to 


assure  .h 

iafoimari   y°U  "*  makiDg  to  ^  Choice  for  you  and  your  educational  ^ture.  For  further 


. 
pr0gram  ask  your  schot)1  counselor  or  contact  the  Postsecomlaty 

.  612  WM900J  °r  ^  Enr°Uraent  °Ptions  HoUine  29^  J  26> 

area,  or  toll  free  (800)652-9747  if  you  are  calling  from  outside  the  metro  area. 
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Finish  High  School  Persons  who  wish  to  and  who  qualify  under  tliis  program  have  an 
opportunity  to  earn  a  high  school  diploma  by  choosing  from  a  variety  of  programs  funded  by  the 
State  of  Minnesota. 


Learners  Who  Are 
12-21  Years 


Learners  Who  Are 
21  Years  and  Older 


Persons  age  12-21  may  apply  in: 

•  any  public  high  school,  or 

« any  nonprofit,  nonpublic,  nonsectarian  school  that  has  contracted 
with  the  school  district  of  residence,  or 

•  an  approved  public  alternative  education  program,  or 

•  an  Area  Learning  Center,  or 

•  a  college  or  technical  college  under  Post  Secondary  Enrollment 
Options,  if  you  have  reached  at  least  the  1 1th  grade  level  and  meet 
the  requirements  of  that  institution. 

Persons  age  21  &  over  may  attend: 

•  an  approved  Area  Learning  Center,  or 

•  an  approved  alternative  program,  or 

•  a  public  high  school  if  the  school  board  passes  a  resolution 
approving  21  and  over  attendance,  or 

•  eligible  adult  basic  education  programs  under  community  education, 

or 

•  Post  Secondary  Enrollment  Options  program  if  eligible. 


12-16  Year  Olds 


16-19  Year  Olds 


At  least  two  grade 

•  At  least  one  year 

>  Pregnant  or  a  pan 

•  Assessed  as  cheir 

•  Has  been  exclude 

•  Has  been  referred 
program  or  a  priv 

•  ATTENDING  S 

•  At  least  two  grad 

•  At  least  one  year 

•  Pregnant  or  a  par 

•  Assessed  as  chen 


16-21  Year  Olds  NOT  ATTENDING  SCHOOL  (for  at  least  1 5  con^a  ur, 

days)  flfldLmeets  fine  of  the  following  requirement  : 
•At  least  two  grades  below  performance  in  local  ncliic1-  c 

•  At  least  one  year  behind  in  graduation  credits,  or 

•  Pregnant  or  a  parent,  or 

•  Assessed  as  chemically  dependent. 

21  Ytan  and  Older  .Has  less  than  14  years  public  or  nonpublic  cduciK  inn  i 

age  5),  AMD 

•  Completed  10th  grade,  but  has  not  graduated  or  m  eh  r.j 
AKD  meets  one  of  the  following  requirements: 

•Eligible  for  unemployment  compensation  orexlutiHio.l  l 
•Eligible  for  income  maintenance  and  support  service  ur 
•Eligible  for  any  programs  under  Federal  Jobs  Training  f'j 

Act,  Displaced Homemaker  program,  or  Mlnnomin  I-I.HM 

Economic  Development  program. 
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Area  Learning  Centers  and  Alternative  Programs  are  two  of  the  options  available  to 
persons  participating  in  High  School  Graduation  Incentives  or  School  District  Enrollment 
Options  Program.  Those  who  wish  to  finish  high  school  in  an  alternative  education  setting, 
where  the  program  is  designed  to  meet  the  individual  needs  of  the  learners,  may  want  to 
enroll  in  an  Area  Learning  Center  or  Alternative  Program.  There  are  twenty  Area  Learning 
Centers  and  about  forty  State  Approved  Alternative  Programs  throughout  the  state. 


Area  Learning  Centers 


Individualized  programs  are  developed  to  fit  a  student's 
specific  needs,  and  may  include: 

*  academic  and  learning  skills  classes  taught  using 
alternative  methods, 

•  trade  and  vocational  skills  training, 

•  work  experience, 

*  transition  skill  development  and  services  leading  to 
work  or  additional  education. 

Available  to  students  year  round. 

Programs  can  be  arranged  on  a  full  or  part-time  basis. 


Alternative  Programs 


Individualized  programs  are  developed  to  fit  a  student's 
specific  needs,  which  include: 

•  academic  and  learning  skills  classes  taught  using 
alternative  methods, 

•  transition  skill  development  and  services  leading  to 
work  or  additional  education. 

Some  alternative  programs  also  provide: 

•  trade  and  vocational  skills  training, 

•  work  experience. 

Programs  can  be  arranged  on  a  full  or  part-time  basis. 


Area  Learning  Centers 

Secondary  Pupils 


ELIGIBILITY 

•  Learners  12-21  years  of  age, 

•  Assessed  as  chemically  dependent,  or 

•  At  least  two  grade  levels  below  performance  in  local 
achievement  test,  or 

•  At  least  one  year  behind  in  graduation  credits,  or 

•  Pregnant  or  parent,  or 

•  Has  been  excluded  or  expelled,  or 

•  Has  been  referred  by  school, 

•  Needs  assistance  in  vocational  and  basic  skills, 

•  Can  benefit  from  employment  experiences, 

•  Needs  assistance  in  transition  from  school  to  work. 


Area  Learning  Centers 
Adults 


Other  Learners 

Alternative  Programs 
Secondary  Pupils 


Other  Learners 


Area  Learning  Centers 


Alternative  Programs 


Learners  21  years  and  older, 

Dislocated  homemakers,  or 

Dislocated  workers,  or 

Needs  basic  education  and  social  services. 

Centers  may  provide  programs  for  elementary  pupil 

Learners  12-21  years  of  age. 

Services  are  determined  by  the  program  ami  the 

providing  district's  policy. 

Services  may  be  provided  depending  on  local  policy 
space  availability  and  other  local  sihiations/comNihw 

GRADUATION 

A  pupil  may  choose  to  receive  a  diploma  from  ciilier 
the  district  of  resident  or  the  district  in  which  ihe  f« 
allocated  when  the  graduation  requirements  of  ihc' 
district  have  been  met. 

The  district  providing  the  Alternative  Program 
determines  the  awarding  of  diplomas. 


TO  APPLY 
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Finish  High  School 


Traditional  programs 


High  School  Graduation  Incentives 


Eligible  youth  may  choose  from  any  educational  program  oppor- 
tunities which  leads  to  a  high  school  diploma.  These  include  but 
are  not  limited  to: 

Regular  educational  program  opportunities  and  necessary  suppor 
rive  services  made  available  through  the  resident  school  district 
(For  example,  over  20  Minnesota  sites  provide  child  care  for 
children  of  adolescent  parents  who  attend  high  school.) 

High  School  Graduation  Incentives  options  at  any  public  high 
school,  certain  private  nonsectarian  schools,  a  public  alternative 
education  program,  a  state-approved  area  learning  center,  or  a 
college  or  technical  institute.  (See  High  School  Graduation 
Incentive  program  information  for  details.) 


Who  is  eligible? 


•  School  age  (age  7  to  21),  and 

•  Has  not  already  graduated  from  high  school  or  received  a  GED,  and 

•  Is  pregnant  or  a  custodial  parent. 


Respond  to  requests 


Appoint  case  manager 


WHAT  A  DISTRICT  MUST  PROVIDE 
FOR  PREGNANT  AND 

PARENTING  STUDENTS 

Under  provisions  adopted  by  the  1988  Legislature,  each  district  must: 

Upon  request,  make  available  to  a  pregnant  minor  or  a  minor 
custodial  parent  an  educational  program  to  enable  the  minor  to 
earn  a  high  school  diploma. 

A  case  manager  to  develop  the  pupil's  educational  program,  (This 
is  to  be  done  in  consultation  with  the  human  services  agency  or 
job  training  agency  if  a  pupil  receives  certain  social  services  or 
certain  employment  and  training  services.)  The  plan  should: 

1)  Use  appropriate  community  services  and  recognize  each 
pupil's  individual  needs  and  parental  responsibilities. 

2)  Be  developed  with  an  adult  selected  by  the  pupil, 
if  requested. 


Contact  person 


Parents  and  children 


Assign  a  staff  member  as  the  adolescent  parent  program  conlacl 
person  to  provide  a  liaison  and  source  information  to  the 
Department  of  Human  Services  regarding  at  least  the  attendance* 
adolescent  'student  parents  who  participate  in  the  AFDC  program 


The  Minnesota  Legislature  adopted  requirements  that  each 
custodial  parent  who  receives  AFDC  must  attend  an  approved 
education  program.  Further  information  is  available  from  count 
human  service  agencies.  School  districts  need  to  report  at  leasi 
quarterly  certain  attendance  and  related  information  at  the  rcque1 
of  county  human  service  agencies. 


Funding  available 


CHILD  CARE  FUNDS 

Adolescent  parents  who  are  in  high  school  or  wish  to  return  may 
be  eligible  for  child  care  funding  on  a  sliding  scale  basis.  TOs 
finding  is  managed  by  or  available  from  county  social  service 
agencies. 


Developing  Programs 


Transportation  Aid 


School  districts  that  want  information  on  implementing  the  low 
regarding  an  educational  program  for  pregnant  minors  and  minor 
parents,  or  technical  assistance  on  developing  program  should 
contact  Mary  Kay  Haas  or  Barbara  Yates,  Learner  Support 
Systems,  Minnesota  Department  of  Education  at  (612)296-4080. 

1989  legislative  charges  allow  school  districts  to  provide 
transportation  for  custodial  parents  and  their  children  between 
home,  day  care  and  school  according  to  criteria  established  by  to 
local  school  board.  Regular  transportation  funding  is  available  ft 
such  transportation  if  it  is  within  the  attendance  area  of  the  scho-: 
There  is  no  minimum  distance  requirement  for  these  situations,  I 
more  information,  contact  Robert  Fischer,  Pupil  Transportmion,  i 
(612)296-9610. 

-ogram  administrator  for  the  AFDC  minor  parents  program 
«1  Huber  from  the  Minnesota  Department  of  Human 

Mat  (61 2)296-2279, 

ire  information  on  the  reqirements  for  young  parents  on 
ages  18  to  19  returning  to  school,  contact  Lyn  Crosby, 
ment  of  Human  Services,  at  (612)  297-2777. 

ther  information  about  sliding  scale  child  care  funds. 
t  Vicki  Kunerth  in  the  Department  of  Human  Services 
96-6085. 

ts  and  parents  should  first  ask  a  school  counselor,  school 
school  social  worker,  or  other  school  official  for  more 
ation.  Or  call  the  Enrollment  Options  Hotline, 
:96~1261  in  the  metro  area  or  toll  free  (800)  652-9747  if 
>  calling  from  outside  the  metro  area. 


Alternatives  within  the  Charlotte-Mecklenburg  School  System 


All  Charlotte-Mecklenburg  Schools  offer  a  variety  of  programs  and 
resources  to  meet  the  individual  needs  of  students.  In  addition,  the 
school  system  operates  six  alternative  schools-two  open,  three 
traditional  and  one  with  before  and  after  school  day  care-for 
students  who  desire  a  different  setting  from  that  found  in 
conventional  schools. 


What  are  traditional  and  open  schools? 

Both  traditional  and  open  schools  emphasize  the  basics  of  reading,  writing  and 
mathematics  and  set  high  expectations  for  student  achievement  and  behavior,  but 
they  approach  the  instructional  program  in  different  ways. 

Traditional  schools  use  a  structured  classroom  setting  in  which  the  instructional 
program  Is  determined  primarily  by  the  principal  and  the  staff.  The  program 
requires  strong  parental  support. 

While  placing  strong  emphasis  on  academics,  open  schools  offer  a  more  flexible 
learning  environment  In  which  students  help  set  their  own  goals  and  work  at  their 
own  pace.  These  schools  recognize  that  students  have  Individual  interests,  as  well 
as  different  styles  of  learning  and  patterns  of  development. 


What  is  the  extended  day  program  at  Bruns  Avenue  Elementary? 

The  extended  day  program  at  Bruns  Avenue  Elementary  was  established  to  meet  the 
needs  of  students  whose  parents  work  fn  the  downtown  area.  The  school  offers 
before  school  care  from  7-9  a.m.  and  after  school  care  from  3-6  p.m.  The  before 
and  after  school  program  reinforces  the  regular  school  day,  which  offers  a  quality 
educational  program  designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  individual  student. 

The  alternative  component  at  Bruns  Avenue  is  offered  in  addition  to  the  school's 
pairing  with  Huntingtowne  Farms  Elementary.  Bus  transportation  is  not  provided 
for  students  in  the  extended  day  program. 
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Who  is  eligible,  and  how  do  parents  apply? 
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PIEDMONT  OPEN  MIDDLE  SCHOOL 

GRADES  6-9 


What  is  the  goal  of  open 
education  at  Piedmont? 

We  strive  to  meet  the  individual  needs  of 
all  students.  Our  goal  is  to  develop 
independent,  creative  thinkers  who 
exercise  individual  talents  and  firmness  of 
character  in  accepting  responsibility  for 
themselves  and  others. 

How  is  the  student  body  selected 
for  Piedmont? 

Any  student  entering  grades  6-9  may  apply 
for  admission  to  Piedmont.  Application 
forms  are  available  at  all  elementary,  junior 
high  and  middle  schools  and  at  the 
Education  Center.  Names  are  drawn  by 
lottery  to  achieve  capacity  of  the  school  and 
a  ratio  consistent  with  that  of  the  school 
system,  Interested  parents  and  students  are 
invited  to  visit  the  school. 

What  does  Piedmont's 
curriculum  offer? 

The  required  academics  arc  the  basis  of  our 
curriculum.  Math,  language  arts,  science, 
and  social  studies  must  be  taken  at  all 
levels.  We  recognize  the  uniqueness  of 
individual  learning  styles.  Students  are 
actively  involved  in  making  decisions 
about  their  learning  and  teachers  strive  to 
help  students  reach  their  highest  level  of 
achievement  emphasizing  critical  thinking 
skills. 

Course  offerings  at  Piedmont  extend 
beyond  a  standard  middle/junior  high 
school  curriculum: 


guitar 

advanced  languages 
annual  production 
aerobics 


archery 
beginning  and 
advanced  debate 


advanced  art 

advanced  drama 

journalism 

public  speaking 

calculator  operation 

ecology 

geography 

music  and  poetry 

tutorial 

study  skills 

physical  and 
cardiovascular 
conditioning 

mind  Olympics 

weather 


play  production 
keyboarding 
oceanography 
books  and 
movies 
film  criticism 
group  skills 
beginning. and 
advanced 
photography 
exploring  space 
mythology 
television  and 
audiovisual 
technology 


. .  .and  6  different  computer  courses 
including  logo  and  Turbo  Pascal. 

How  are  the  needs  of  the 
academically  gifted  student 
incorporated  in  the  curriculum 
at  Piedmont? 

Students  who  are  certified  academically 
gifted  are  provided  an  individual 
educational  plan  according  to  state  and  local 
guidelines.  Teachers  identify  each 
student's  strengths  and  interests  and 
develop  the  student's  plan  according  to 
individual  needs.  Students  typically 
become  involved  in  entensive  research 
based  on  this  assessment. 

Why  is  Piedmont  so  successful 
in  preparing  students  for 
the  future? 

The  open  academic  program  addresses  the 
needs  of  all  students,  preparing  them  for 
their  future  educational  experiences.  This  is 
indicated  by  the  large  number  of  Piedmont 
students  each  year  who  are  Morehead 
Scholars. 

Piedmont  students  are  recognized  in  local 
schools  as  students  who  are  responsible, 
enthusiastic  and  participative  learners. 
They  exhibit  curiosity  and  ask  questions 
when  they  need  help.  Piedmont  students 
are  often  seen  on  High-Q  teams  and  do 
extremely  well  in  drama,  speech  and 
debate. 


Where  is  Piedmont  located? 


OPEN  EDUCATION 

STRESSES 

ACADEMIC 
EXCELLENCE 

IN  AN  INNOVATIVE 
ENVIRONMENT. 


activities. 


WHATPEOPL 
ARE  SAYING  ABOU 
PIEDMONT  OPEN 
MIDDLE  SCHOOL. 

•There  is  an  awakening  of  your  dcsi 
taowledge  at  Piedmont  insph"  i  by 
students  and  teachers  who  make  ICT, 


Brian  Watt 


^ 


''Piedmont  allowed  our  children 
msev-allowed 


n 
all  over  the  county.  The  fact  rh 

students  ihave  chosen  toco  me  10  PiS 
makes  the  atmospher  contagions,'' 

Sally  Harris 

Past  Vice  President,  PTSA 

Ken  Harris 

Former  Mayor  of  Charlotte 


three 


csxpcrienc- 


Harvey  Gantt 
Piedmont  parent  and 
former  Mayor  of  Charlotte 


nt." 

£  D.  Spangler 

President  of  the  University  of 
Carolina  System 


343-5435 


School 
within 
a  school 


Charlotte-Mecklenburg  Schools 


At  South  Mecklenburg  High,  students  who  have  been 
doing  just  fine  now  have  a  chance  to  do  even  better. 

This  isn't  about  academically  gifted  students  or  those 
in  skills  classes.  It's  about  students  who  are  the  'Vast 
everybody  else." 

For  years,  schools  have  focused  on  groups  at  either 
extreme  —  advanced  placement  classes  to  help  stu- 
dents skip  introductory  college  courses  and  dropout 
counselors  to  work  with  at-risk  students.  South  Meek 
math  teacher  Barbara  Kuhn  remembers  a  student's 
concern  last  year.  "A  student  came  to  me  and  said,  'I 
don't  understand.1"  The  academically  gifted  students  had 
read  a  novel  and  then  had  an  opportunity  to  go  to  the 
movie  based  on  the  book.  The  "regular"  students  read 
the  same  book  but  didn't  get  to  see  the  movie.  "He 
asked,  'Is  there  something  wrong  with  us?  We  read  the 
same  novel  but  no  one's  interested  in  taking  us  any- 
where.'" 

The  "average"  students  are  primarily  the  ones  who 
will  be  solid  citizens  and  assume  leadership  roles  in  the 
future,  And  that's  the  group  that  South  is  targeting  for 
special  attention  through  a  School  within  a  School 
Program  for  about  80  seniors. 

"WE'RE  PROVIDING  an  unusual  experience  lor 
these  seniors,"  Kuhn  explained.  The  students  have 
"average"  grades  ranging  from  B-D,  but  teachers  and  the 
students  feel  they  can  do  better.  "The  potential  is  there, 
but  for  one  reason  or  another,  they  haven't  been  per- 
forming at  max,"  Kuhn  said. 

The  concept  lor  this  school  within  a  school  started 
last  year  with  Principal  Betty  Riddle  and  English  teacher 
Les  Brown.  "It's  basically  a  middle  school  team-teaching 
idea  applied  at  senior  high  school,"  Kuhn  explained. 

Students  in  the  program  take  English,  world  history, 
environmental  science  and  math.  These  classes  are 
scheduled  from  second  through  fifth  periods.  During  first 
and  sixth  periods,  students  take  electives.  Integrated  into 
1heir  classes  are  a  variety  of  topics  which  will  help  them 
work  toward  graduation  and  their  career  goals. 

"We  help  kids  think  realistically  about  what  to  do  after 
high  school,"  Kuhn  said.  Students  work  on  ways  to 
improve  their  SAT  scores  and  consider  what  careers 
they  may  pursue.  They  hear  from  guest  speakers  who 


are  role  models  for  specific  careers.    * 

"We'll  talk  about  what  jobs  are  out  there  and  find  out  if 
they  are  matching  their  abilities  with  what's  in  the  market 
place,"  Kuhn  said.  Students  haven't  decided  what  they 
plan  to  do  after  they  graduate,  but  all  plan  to  go  to 
'college.  Extra  counseling  will  focus  on  how  to  prepare  : 
for  college  and  what  steps  to  take  at  appropriate  times 
during  high  school. 

"We're  trying  to  look  at  curriculum  with  a  real  prob- 
lem-solving approach,"  Kuhn  said.  In  her  math  classes, 
she's  staying  away  from  "recipe  math  —  do  step  1  .then 
step  2."  Instead,  she  wants  to  force  students  to  how  to    . 
attack  problems.  First,  she's  helped  the  seniors  discover 
where  the  holes  are  in  their  math  backgrounds.  Through  . 
testing  in  class  and  conversations  with  the  students, 
she's  finding  what  they  need  to  go  back  and  learn.  It's 
her  "Everything  you  ever  wanted  to  know  about  math  but 
didn't  have  time  to  learn"  approach. 

"WE  HELP  them  to  see  math  as  a  whole  rather  than 
the  procedures  for  solving  things.  Mathematics  is  not  a 
spectator  sport.  We  want  them  to  get  involved." 

The  school  within  a  school  also  relies  on  cooperative 
learning  during  which  students  help  each  other.  "Each  of 
us  is  responsible  for  all  of  us,"  Kuhn  said.  Students  are 
finding  out  that  businesses  are  looking  for  people  who 
can  work  with  people  productively.  "If  students  have 
never  been  introduced  to  this,  it's  difficult  for  seniors. 
Many  have  competitive  attitudes,  and  it's  hard  to  get 
them  to  see  the  value  in  cooperative  learning." 

In  science,  teacher  Mary  Hammond  is  stressing 
issues  from  an  information-gathering  standpoint  and  how 
students  can  make  a  difference. 

EACH  TEACHER  is  handling  new  curriculum  in 
different  ways,  and  Kuhn  said  they're  not  afraid  to  tell 
their  students  that.  "It  shows  them  that  learning  can  be  a 
lifelong  thing.  We're  learning  how  to  work  more  effec- 
tively with  them.  They're  aware  of  that." 

Responses  from  students  indicate  the  seniors  feel  the 
teachers  care  for  them  as  individuals.  "They  say  we 
don't  seem  to  be  in  as  much  of  a  hurry,"  Kuhn  said.  To 
prepare  to  work  in  this  program,  teachers  met  last  spring 

(continued  on  page  2) 


(School  within  a  school  continued) 
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The  CMS/CPCC  College  Experience  Program  offers  Charlotte-Mecklenburg  seniors  a  head  start  on  a  college  educa- 
tion, advanced  vocational  preparation  and  personal  enrichment  opportunities.  Over  fifty  courses  have  been  approved 
for  the  College  Experience  Program.  Seniors  in  the  program  will  register  for  four  periods  of  course  work  at  their 
home  school  and  attend  afternoon  classes  on  the  CPCC  campus.  Students  will  receive  credit  both  at  the  high  school 
and  at  CPCC.  Transportation  from  the  home  school  to  CPCC  and  from  CPCC  to  home  will  be  provided  in  the 
afternoon  for  students  enrolled  in  College  Experience  courses  who  need  transportation  regularly  and  who  make 
necessary  pre-arrangements  with  their  home  school.  Students  must  generally  take  a  minimum  of  55  contact  hours 
during  each  of  CPCC's  fall,  winter,  and  spring  quarters.  The  year's  work  (a  minimum  of  165  contact  hours)  will 
earn  one  unit  of  high  school  credit.  (Exceptions  to  the  65/165  contact  hour  requirements  may  be  approved  by  the 
principal  if  a  student  is  enrolled  in  an  approved  sequential  program.)  If  you  have  questions,  please  contact  your 
school  counselor  responsible  for  the  College  Experience  Program. 

First  Semester  Second  Semester 

Advanced  Shorthand  II     .5  +  Advanced  Shorthand  III    .5  =  1  credit 

or 

Mythology          .25  Science  Fiction        .25 

Ballet  I  .25  +  Ballet  II  .25  =  1  credit 

CPCC  ENGLISH 

1074    Creative  Writing  (Fall,  Winter) 

1086  Advanced  Creative  Writing  (Spring) 

1077  Mythology  (Fall) 

1078  Speed  Reading  (Fall,  Winter,  Spring) 

1079  Reading  for  College  (Fall,  Winter,  Spring) 

1087  Science  Fiction  (Spring) 

1088  The  Ascent  of  Man  (Winter) 

CPCC  SCIENCE 

3501  Biological  Science  (Fall) 

3502  General  Botany  (Winter) 

3506  General  Zoology  (Spring) 

3504  General  Chemistry  I  (Fall) 

3505  General  Chemistry  H  (Winter) 
3510  General  Chemistry  III  (Spring) 

3507  Physics  I  -  Basic  Mechanics  (Fall) 

3508  Physics  II  -  Elastic  and  Thermal  Properties  of  Matter  (Winter) 

3509  Physics  III  -  Electricity  and  Magnetism  (Spring) 

CPCC  SOCIAL  STUDIES 

4401  North  Carolina  History  (Fall,  Spring) 

4402  American  Politics  (Fall,  Winter,  Spring) 
4409  Social  Problems  (Fall,  Winter,  Spring) 

4403  Economics  I  (MACRO)  (Fall) 

4404  Economics  II  (MICRO)  (Winter) 
4408  Economics  III  (Spring) 

4405  Case  Analysis  and  Reasoning  (Fall,  Spring) 

4406  North  Carolina  Legal  System  (Fall,  Spring) 

4407  Consitutional  Law  (Fall,  Spring) 


1  am  most  anxious  to  avoid  leaving 
the  impression  that  one  can  single  out  a 
few  elements  of  a  good  school  and  then 
turn  them  into  a  formula  to  impose  on 
teachers  and  children  in  other  schools. 
There  is  no  single  lever  to  puli— no 
technical  solution.  What  we  can  do  is  work 
toward  an  idea  of  the  kind  of  learning  we 
wish  to  promote.  That,  among  other 
things,  is  a  matter  of  choosinq  what  we 
value."  .  ,  r,  ., 

—Joseph  Featherstone 

Charlotte-Mecklenburg  Schools 
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For  pregnant  teens  who  don't  want  to  drop  out 


BABY  AT  SCHOOL  —  TAPS 
student  Anita  Robinson  holds  her 
4-week-old  daughter,  Ashley,  in  the 
nursery  at  school. 


By  Judy  Morganthall 

"They  come  to  us  depressed, 
with  their  heads  down.  But  within 
two  weeks,  they're  remotivated," 
said  Edith  Delaine,  social  studies 
teacher. 

Delaine  works  at  TAPS,  which 
stands  for  Teen-Age  Parents 
Services.  It's  the  CMS  program, 
now  in  its  16th  year,  that  girls  can 
attend  while  they're  pregnant  or  for 
a  time  after  they've  given  birth. 

"WE  REALLY  TRY  to  make  a 
difference  in  their  lives  while  they're 
with  us,"  said  Principal  Donna 
Scanlon. 

Located  in  the  Midwood  Center 
on  Central  Avenue,  the  school  is 
much  like  the  junior  and  senior  high 
schools  the  girls  left.  Pigs  are  being 
dissected  in  science  class,  com- 
puter labs  are  filled  to  capacity,  and 
vocational  foods  students  are 
following  their  recipes. 

BUT  IN  A  LARGE  ROOM  at 
the  front  of  the  school,  students 
learn  about  the  babies  that  have 
brought  them  to  this  special  place. 
Cribs,  walkers  and  changing  tables 
fill  the  nursery,  along  with  the 
rocking  chairs  where  the  young 
women  hold  the  tiny  infants.  Some 
are  taking  the  child  care  course 
before  their  babies  are  born.  Others 
come  during  breaks  to  hold  their 
newborns  and  continue  the  bonding 
process. 

The  building  also  has  a  health 
clinic,  staffed  by  a  nurse  from  the 
Mecklenburg  County  Health  Depart- 
ment. Girls  may  come  there  for  a 
rest  when  they're  not  feeling  well 
and  for  their  prenatal  checkups 
during  their  pregnancies.  They  also 
stop  in  to  ask  many  questions. 
They're  scared.  They  need  a  lot  of 
reassurance,"  Scanlon  said.  Two 


full-time  social  workers  are  also  on 
staff  from  the  health  department. 

"WE  HAVE  A  concerned  caring 
environment  here  for  emotional 
support  and  to  give  prenatal  care 
for  the  baby,"  Scanlon  said. 

"I  see  it  as  a  two-pronged 
approach.  There's  academics,  and 
there  are  pregnancy  concerns,  in- 
cluding becoming  a  good  parent," 
she  said.  "I  see  them  as  equal. 

"We  are  very  much  involved  in 
trying  to  raise  their  academic  level." 
Through  their  pregnancies  and 
after,  students  follow  a  full  aca- 
demic program,  including  home- 
work. 

MOST  OF  THE  GIRLS  who 

come  to  the  program  find  that  their 
grades  improve.  "The  teachers  take 
more  time.  They  know  our  condi- 
tions," one  student  said.  Scanlon 
said  the  classes  are  smaller,  so  the 
girls  get  more  individualized  atten- 
tion. A  remediation  class  to  improve 
reading  skills  will  begin  this  fail. 

One  philosophy  of  the  school  is 
to  make  the  students  feel  special 
and  to  encourage  them  to  do  the 
best  they  can.  Scanlon  said  they 
have  luncheons  for  academic 
achievement,  mother-daughter 
banquets,  and  several  assemblies, 
such  as  career  day  and  college  day 
programs. 

AS  AN  INCENTIVE  for  atten- 
dance, points  are  awarded  for  each 
day  students  come  to  school. 
Points  are  totaled  to  buy  baby  or 
maternity  items  in  the  school  store. 
Scanlon  said  all  of  these  items 
come  from  donations.  "We're 
always  looking  for  items  —  new  or 
used,"  she  added. 

Goals  and  self-esteem  are  also 
important  parts  of  the  program.  "I 
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can  see  visually  their  self-esteem 
increase  as  they  work  on  their 
grades  and  parenting  skills," 
Scanlon  said. 

"I  DON'T  BELIEVE  the  majority 
wanted  to  get  pregnant,"  she 
explained.  Usually,  before  the  girls 
enroll  at  TAPS,  they've  gone 
through  a  denial  period.  "When  they 
come  here,  they're  beginning  an  ac- 
ceptance that  they're  pregnant. 
They  may  become  depressed.  You 
can  see  it  turn  around." 

After  they  deliver  their  babies 
they  face  postpartum  depression  ' 
because  of  hormonal  changes 
Scanlon  said.  "For  some,  it's  more 
severe  than  others.  Hopefully 
they're  still  with  us.  They  need 
support  after  the  pregnancy  also." 

MOST  GIRLS  ENROLL  in  their 
third  month  of  pregnancy.  And  after 
the  births,  they  usually  come  back 
to  finish  ihe  quarter.  Most  of  the 
students  are  there  for  a  semester 
but  some  stay  for  the  entire  school 
year. 

To  enroll,  students  should 

discuss  TAPS  with  their  home 
school  counselor  or  a  teacher 
TAPS  also  welcomes  phone  calls 

about  the  program.  Parents  must 
sign  to  give  permission  for  their 
students  to  attend,  because  TAPS 

is  an  alternative  program.  Gfrls  may 
enroll  during  the  first  10  days  of 
each  quarter.  At  the  beginning  of 
the  school  year,  students  may 
come  to  TAPS  directly  without 
going  through  the  home  school 

SOMETIMES,  GIRLS  who' 
ream  they're  pregnant  decide  to 


drop  out  of  school.  "Instead  of 

dropping  out,  they'll  find  it  better  to 
come  here,"  Scanlon  said.  Through 
TAPS,  the  girls  also  have  the 
advantage  of  "time  off"  that  doesn't 
count  against  their  attendance 
Girls  are  given  10  days  absence  for 
a  regular  delivery  and  1 5  days  for  a 
cesarean  section. 

Returning  to  school  after  the 

baby's  born  can  be  a  "killer,"  as  one 
new  mother  said.  With  feedings  in 

the  middle  of  the  night,  some  of  the 

girls  get  as  little  as  five  or  six  hours 
of  sleep. 

They  know  it  won't  be  as  easy 

when  they  return  to  their  assigned 
schools.  There,  they  won't  be  able 

to  bring  their  babies  and  will  have  to 
make  day-care  arrangements 
"We'll  have  more  homework "  one 
girl  said.  One  student  said  her 
teachers  won't  know  about  her 
baby,  so  they  won't  be  as  con- 
cerned about  her  responsibilities 
outside  school. 

SCANLON  SAID  HER  staff  is 

special.  "The  teachers  are  very 

supportive  of  the  students,"  she 
said.  It  takes  a  person  who's  not 
judgmental  about  the  students  and 
who  accepts  the  girls  with  the  reality 
they  are  pregnant,  she  said.  "It  can 
be  very  draining.  They  (the  girls) 
nave  so  many  problems.  It's  an 
emotional  place  to  work.  But  there 
are  so  many  rewards -to  know 
you  have  made  a  difference  in  their 
lives..  There's  a  great  need,  and 
we  re  helping  them  and  future 

generations.  If  we  help  the  mothers, 
'ts  going  to  help  the  babies." 


Despite  a  caring  enviior 
where  girls  who  attend  say  *( 
appreciate  the  support,  sorn^- 
can't  handle  the  stress  of  ih^ 

situations.  Pregnancy  rantes- 

top  of  the  list  of  reasons  tor  d- 
pmg  out.  Once  the  baby's  bo* 

there's  an  even  greater  risk  I'E 
mother  will  drop  out 
lems  are  numerous 

with  a  sick  child  who 
awake  all  night  to  the  finane-' 
responsibilities,  Including  o 
boxes  of  disposabie  diaper 
per  box. 

Scanlon  said  the  suppo 

girls'  parents  is  necessary  ft 

to  stay  in  school.  It  helps  lal- 

pressure  off,  she  said,  if  pa-, 

help  with  child  care  and  fins 

until  they  finish  school.  Onai 

her  mother  wanted  to  sond  h 

of  town  to  live  with  a  relafoe 

she  learned  about  her  pregn; 

But  after  the  two  visited  TAP; 

mother  thought  it  would  b&C; 
her  to  stay  in  Charlotte, 

MANYOFTHEGIRLSha 

friends  who  have  never  given  \ 
thought  to  breastfeeding  orfc: 
an  infant.  Their  teenage  years 
carefree  and  easy  compared!; 
what  girls  at  TAPS  havo  0x0 
enced.  But  the  girls  who  pass 
through  the  doors  at  Mldwood 
Center  still  want  to  enjoy  Hw 
teenage  years.  "I  feel  like  a  mo:- 
and  a  teenager.  I  have  olhor 
responsibilities  to  think  abou!> 
girl  said.  "I  have  no  resonlmeni 
toward  my  baby  because  I  carle 
certain  things.  It's  too  (ale  to  to1 
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FOOTHOLD  ON  THE  FUTURE 
1989  Progress  Report 


COLORADO  STATE  BOARD  OF  EDUCATION 

Thomas  M.  Howenon,  Chairman  Warren  E.  "Gil"  Gilbertson 

Fifth  Congressional  District  Third  Congressional  District 

Colorado  Springs  Steamboat  Springs 

Sybil  S.  Downing,  Vice  Chairman  Patricia  M.  Hayes 

At  Large  Sixth  Congressional  Discrict 

Boulder  Englewood 

Gladys  S.  Eddy  Ed  Lyell 

Fourth  Congressional  District  Second  Congressional  District 

Fort  Collins  Boulder 


Art  Pansing 

First  Congressional  District 
Denver 


COLORADO  DEPARTMENT  OF  EDUCATION 

William  T.  Randall 
Commissioner 


'his  report  was  prepared  by  the  Planning  and  Evaluation  Unit  of  the  Department  under  the  provisions  of  Colorado  Revised  Statutes  22-2- 
1  2{k)  and  22-20-104(3)  which  require  the  Commissioner  of  Education  to  report  annually  on  educational  issues  and  specific  programs  of  the 
>epartment.  Appreciation  is  expressed  to  the  following  agencies  for  snaring  information  related  to  Colorado  education:  the  State 
Demographer's  Office,  the  Colorado  Department  of  Health  and  the  Colorado  Commission  on  Higher  Education.  Additional  information 
bout  any  of  the  material  in  this  report  may  be  obtained  by  contacting  the  Planning  and  Evaluation  Unit  at  (303)  866-6824. 
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In  an  effort  to  challenge  students  In  their  last  two  years  of  high  school, 
Colorado  lawmakers,  in  1988,  passed  the  "posteecondary  enrollment 
options"  act.   The  bill  encourages  and  enables  secondary  pupils  to 
enroll  full-time  or  part-time  In  courses  at  state  Institutions  of  higher 
education,  Including  all  independent  area  vocational  schools,  all  Junior 
college  district  colleges,  state  community  colleges  and  state-  supported 
colleges  and  universities. 

The  home  school  district  of  students  pursuing  this  option  enters  into  a 
cooperative  agreement  with  the  institution  of  higher  education.   This 
arrangement  determines  the  funding  method  for  the  pupil  and  the 
amount  of  academic  credit,  Including  which  credits  may  qualify  as  high- 
school  credit,  college  credit  or  both.   The  law  requires  that  course  work 
qualify  as  credit  toward  earning  a  degree  at  the  Institution  of  higher 
education  and  that  students  not  pay  tuition  for  courses  accepted  as 
high-school  credit. 

If  a  student  enrolled  in  this  postsecondary  options  plan  is  receiving 
high-school  credit  and  is  enrolled  In  fewer  than  two  postsecondary 
courses,  the  student  is  counted  in  the  attendance  entitlements  of  the 
high-school  district.   The  state  department  of  education  withholds  one- 
half  of  the  revenue  base  of  the  school  district  for  each  student  enrolled 
in  the  postsecondary  plan  and  forwards  these  revenues  to  the 
postsecondary  institutions  where  students  are  enrolled. 

School  districts  are  not  required  to  provide  transportation. 
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Questions  and  Answers 

About  Colorado's 
Second  Chance  Program 


Colorado  Department  of  Education 

Calvin  M.  Frazier 
Commissioner  of  Education 
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+  Can  I  be  enrolled  in  a  Second  Char 
as  a  part-time  student? 

The  program  is  designed  to  provide  a; 
ibility  to  you  as  possible.  There  ma^ 
tunities  for  part-  time  or  evening  enrc 
there  may  also  be  opportunities  for  v; 
experience  programs.  These  will  be  dis. 
you,  and  will  be  included  as  appropri 
Individualized  Educational  Plan. 

•  As  a  Second  Chance  enrollee,  do 
maintain  any  kind  of  grade  average? 

No.  However,  as  part  of  the  Second  C 
gram  a  Second  Chance  Center  musf 
monthly  progress  report  to  the  school  or 
tnct  last  attended  by  you.  So  long  as  s 
progress  is  shown,  you  may  be  contin' 
program 
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A  Message  from  the  Superintendent 


In  1987,  our  Board  of  Educa- 
tion charted  a  new  course  for  [he 
Richmond  Unified  School  Dis- 
trict by  adopting  a  creative,  proven 
new  program  designed  to  deal 
with  some  long-standing  problems 
in  the  District.  These  included; 

•High  suspension  levels. 

•  High  dropout/truancy  rates. 

•  Low  student  achievement. 

Known  as  A  System  for  Choice, 
the  new  program  provides  an  in- 


novative approach  to  individual 
learning.  I!  lets  families  choose 
where  and  what  Iheir  children 
will  learn  and  allows  students  to 
participate  in  both  a  curriculum 
and  an  educational  approach  best 

suited  to  their  needs,  interests  and 
aspirations. 

ThisSystemforChoiceis  based 
on  the  simple  but  powerful  con- 
viction that  all  children  are  spe- 
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The  System  for 
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*e1  988-89  acn 
' 


rrsed' 


U»!fied  Schoo 


to 


education  leaders  who  Ku 
pressed  interes!  in  our  .SV 
T  eir  ,nqu|r^ 


Uistnctnow  stands  nt 

ftherevolu.ion, 

m  US.  public  e(|ll(,Ih-(W 


Walter  L.  Marks, 
Superintendent  of 


o 


Unified  School    District 

has  embarked  on  a  specially 
school  approach  to  learning, 
based  in  par!  on  educational  prin- 
ciples such  as  those  expressed  by 
Neil  Postman  and  Charles  Wein- 
gartner  in  The  School  Hook.  In 


Ihis  work,  Postman  and  Wein- 
gartner  state: 

"A  school  is  good  when  it 
does  not  require  all  students 
to  engage  in  the  same  acti- 
vities, but  gives  them  con- 
siderable latitude  in  choos- 
ing among  many  options," 

At  the  beginning  of  (he  I W- 

8B  school  year,  the  11 0-square- 
mile  District  began  putting  this 
philosophy  into  praclice,  imple- 


menting   the 
Choice. 


new    System    for 


All  Richmond  Unified  School 
District  campuses  were  made 
specialty  schools  under  the  Sys- 
tem for  Choice.  As  ,1  result,  the 
district  is  the  firsl  in  California  to 
implement  this  approach  lo  learn- 
ing at  all  schools  in  the  district. 

The  System  forChoice  requires 

thai  all  students  study  n  basic  core 
curriculum  comprised  of: 

*  Reading  and  Language  Arts. 

*  Mathematics. 

*  Sciences. 

*  History  and  Socral  Studies. 

Children    master  these  tradi- 
tional  basics  and  other  course- 


work  through  any  one  of  seven 
specially  programs.  Each  pro 

gram  approaches  learning  from  a 
unique  perspective  to  enhance 
student  motivation. 

At  the  Elementary  level,  spe- 
cialty programs  include:         P 


*  Classical  Studies. 

•  Futures  Studies. 


'Gifted&Talented  programs. 
'  International  Studies. 
*  Montessori. 

•University  Laboratory. 
'Whole  Language  Studies. 

Each  program  is  offered 

schools  on  a  t 


basts.  Four  schools 


round. 


operate  year- 


At  the  Secondary  level,  spe- 
cial'V  Programs  take  the  form  of: 

•Applied  Arts  and  Sciences. 

•  Classical  Studies. 

•  Math,  Science,TechnoIogy 

•  University  Laboratory. 

'  Visual/Performing  Arts  and 
Humanities. 

Another  important  option  is 

**  'Pen  enrollment  policy    of 
Astern  for  Choice   Pa 


the  specially  schools  ufir 
Program  [hey  hinTs.-l 
pending  on  whnl  hc>M 

''«'  needs  and  schnl 


In  cases 

capacity,    priorities    hlltl. 
established,  wi 
In  most  cases, 


a         1 1 cc  i *">^  I 

I       IdbblCcll 

\-^  specialty  schools  systema- 
tically expose  students  to  three 
lypes  of  instruction: 

*  Didactic  -  The  traditional 
lecture  approach. 

*  Coaching-Supervised  prac- 
tice of  specific  skills  with  im- 


mediate feedback  to  the  individ- 
ual student. 

*  Seminars  -  Small  group  dis- 
cussions stimulated  by  instruc- 
tors who  use  the  Socralic  method 
of  posing  thought-provoking 
questions. 

Offered  in  six  elementary,  one 

junior  high  and  one  high  school, 


the  Classical  Studies  curriculum 
is  aimed  at  student  mastery  of 
skills  in  reading,  writing,  science, 
mathematics,  history,  fine  arts, 
foreign  languages,  and  techno- 
logical literacy. 

Its  underlying  philosophy   is 

based  on  the  work  of  educational 
philosopher  Mortimer  Adler.  He 
asserts  that  aJI  students  benefit 


from  receiving  the  same  general, 
liberal  arts  education,  which  sup- 
ports personal  growth,  respon- 
sible citizenship  and  gainful  em- 
ployment. 

Classical  literature  is  intro- 
duced early  and  continued  at  nil 
grade  levels.  Emphasis  is  placed 
on  practical  and  creative  writing 
and  on  learning  to  speak  and  lis- 
ten effectively.  Students  are  re- 
quired to  write  daily  and  to  gfve 
frequent  oral  presentations. 

In  Classical  Studies  elemen- 
tary and  junior  high  programs,  a 
regular  time  at  the  beginning  of 
each  clay  is  set  aside  to  focus  on 
ethical  and  interpersonal  behav- 


ior. In  ninth  srade,  an  ethics  and 
philosophy  seminar  is  required. 
Such  classesencourage develop- 
ment of  positive  character  trails 
and  standards  of  behavior. 

Classical  Studies  also  offers 
enriched  [earning  experiences 
through  a  wide  variety  of  creative 
projects  in  all  courses  -  from 
mathematics,  literature  and  his- 


tory to  visual  and 
and  computer  studios. 

At   higher    levels,    siudc 

compile  portfolios  of  ihcii  In 
writings,  study  advanced  nu! 
such  as  calculus,  st.ilislic,  .m 
computing,  and  ace  rrt]in'tnl 
achieve  proficiency  in  ,i  ftm/ 
language  to  graduate.  I  ! 


students-using  the  tech- 
nology of  tomorrow-gain  the  skills 

they  will  need  to  adapt  to  and  in- 
fluence an  uncertain  and  ever- 
changing  future. 

Each   year,    Futures    Studies 
schools  adopt  an  overall  theme 


which  is  applied  to  core  and 
developed  in  the  Futures  Center, 
the  hub  of  the  school. 

Students  enrolled  in  the  Fu- 
tures Studies  Program  spend  up  to 
three  hours  each  week  in  a  Fu- 
tures Center,  a  multi-media  re- 
source laboratory.  Its  computers, 
media  equipment,  books  and 
other  materials  allow  students  to 
perform  research,  conduct  experi- 
ments and  create  projects  such  as 
models  of  ideal  cities  and  work 
places  of  Ihe  future. 


In  exploring  overall  themes, 
or  quarterly  sub-themes,  students 
might  learn,  for  example,  about  a 
complex  topic  such  as  mutual 
dependence.  To  study  such  in- 
terdependence they  would  exam- 
ine how  families,  social  groups, 
nations,  animals,  and  other  units 
depend  on  each  other  and  why. 

Children  apply  reading  and 
language  skills,  math,  the  sciences, 
history,  social  studies,  the  arts  and 
other  areas  of  learning  to  individ- 
ual and  group  projects  related  to 
the  theme  under  study. 

Five  important  elements  of  the 
Futures  Studies  approach  to  learn- 
ing are; 

•  The  Futures  Center  with  its 
array  of  media  and  opportunities 
for  creative  problem-solving. 

•  Foreign  Language  study,  in- 

.  Chinese.  Scan- 


ish  and  French,  to  prepare  stu- 
dents to  live  in  a  multi-lingual 
world.  ° 

*  The  Inquiry  Method  -This 
is  a  three-step  process  in  which 
students  first  embark  on  a  fact- 
finding  mission.  Next,  they  brain- 
storm ideas  as  a  group.  Finally, 
they  devise  their  own  theories  (o 
reach  solutions  and  conclusions. 

•Problem-Solving -Students 

are  taught  to  define  problems  to 
organize  their  thoughts  logically 
-and  jo  venture  and  guess  about 
problems  which  may  not  have 
one  right  answer, 


•Cooperative  Learning-  This 

method  is  used  frequently  to  help 
sma  I  groups  of  students  learn  to 
work  together  to  solve  problems 
°r  accomplish  tasks.  Each  stu- 
dent is  individually  accountable 
or  part  of  the  work  necessary  for 
the  group's  success.  Through  this 

Process,  studenisdevelopskillsin 
lining,  taking  turns,  being  po- 

J'te,  and  supporting  and  respect- 
ing one  another. 

Atfhebeginningofeachschool 

chin  T,  Sllldies  tead«ra 
cnal'enge students  with  "What  If?" 
session,.  Students  are  encour- 
aged to  use  the  full  scope  of  their 


imaginations  to  probe  the  ^. 
sible  and  impossible.  "liMdiws 
pose  such  questions, is: 

•  What  if  we  lived  In  he  200 
years  old? 

•  Whatifwedldn'1  nocillo 
sleep? 

«  What  if  we  had  seven  finj^ 
on  each  hand? 

Futures  Studies  sludcjils  ,ire 
challenged  by  [he  taidiinu  pry- 
gram  to  bring  together  iilltht'skiJIi 

and  requirements  of  traiJiliim.il 
schools  in  anticipaliiiH  «»nd  sli<i|)- 
ing  the  future.  Thus,  the?  pn^r.un 
approaches  the  acquisition  nl 
knowledge  as  a  process  r.itlin 
than  an  exercise  in  n 
facts.  D 


P.!    O    © 


,  specialty  schools  enable 

students  and  parents  to  choose 
amonga  wide  array  of  stimulating 
courses  created  to  appeal  to  and 
enhance  individual  strengths  and 
interests. 

The  GT  program  is  based  on 
the  philosophy  thai  students  learn 
bestwhen  instruction  builds  upon 
their  unique  gifts  and  talents.  At 
the  eleven  elementary,  three 


middle  and  three  high  schools 
where  the  GT  Specially  is  offered, 
teachers,  parents  and  students 
work  together  to  identify  special 
abilities  and  determine  effective 
ways  to  nuture  and  expand  them. 

In  addition  to  the  basic  core 
curriculum,  the  GT  specialty  of- 
fers students  in  all  grades  mul- 
tiple electives  through  which  lo 
develop  personal  interests  and  tal- 
ents. 

At  the  elementary  level,  pupils 
may  select  courscwork  from  two 
major  categories,  Aesthetics  and 
Creative  I. 

Aesthetics  Electives  are  avail- 
able in  core  subjects  as  well  as 


foreign  languages,  career  educa- 
tion, logic,  photography  and  many 
special  advanced  courses  in  the 
arts,  sciences,  social  studies  and 
math. 

Student  selection  for  Creative 
I  course  participation  is  primarily 
based  on  teacher  recommenda- 
tion. These  courses  are  designed 
to  challenge  students  in  fields  as 
diverse  as  journalism,  debate, 
algebra,  computer  use  and  oth- 
ers. 

In  Middle  School,  the  curricu- 
lum is  divided  into  three  parts: 
core  subjects,  electives  and  ad- 
vanced studies.  More  than  250 
elective  and  advanced  studies 
courses  are  offered.  They  range 
from  advanced  work  in  the  basics 
to  computer  programming,  video 
and  other  media  production,  and 
performing,  visual  and  applied 
arts. 

In  High  School,  students  may 
enroll  at  GT  campuses  offering 
specializations  in  Math,  Science 
and  Technology  or  in  the  Visual 
and  Performing  Arts  and  The  Hu- 
manities. P 


n  Applied  Arts 


eers  expected  to  ben 
demand  in  (he  future.  The 
Program  was  designed 

f-e  of  educators  and 


^gularclasses.These 
focus- 
^ct  of 

SUD- 


^engths  and  weaknesses,  educa 
8oals  and  career'^- 


The  Tech»ology  and  Environ- 


mental  Cenlrr 
experience  in 
laboratory  proi 
technology,   rn 
ence,  biolojiiV.il 
icsandgeiKMics. 

In  the  ninth 

and  individu.il 
signed  to l^l 
Paring   for  colloijt-  <> 
Coursework  in  A|i|»fir. 
Sciences  was  crcainj 
that  it  supports  sluilmi 
and/or careorjioal.,  |(1 
est  extent  possible,! 


o 


f  Studies  Schools  are  found- 
ed on  the  belief  that  true  educa- 
tion moves  students  beyond  mere 
understanding  to  a  true  apprecia- 
tion of  other  peoples  and  cultural 
values. 

International  Studies  Specialty 

Schools  introduce  learning  expe- 
riences which: 

•  Provide  awareness  and  un- 
derstanding of  the  global  com- 
munity and  its  increasing  impact 


on  the  contemporary  American 
experience. 

•  Deliver  education  to  a  cul- 
turally diverse  student  body  in  a 
meaningful  way. 

•  Feature,  throughoutthe  year, 
school-wide    and    inter-school 
projects  and  activities  based  on 
international  themes. 

Through   core,  elective  and 

concentration  courses,  students 
in  the  eight  elementary  and  three 
middle  school  International  Stud- 
ies programs  examine  major  sys- 
tems which  define  and  influence 
the  present  and  future  character 


of  world  societies.  These  systems 
are  defined  as: 

8  Technological  Systems. 

•  Cultural  Systems. 

•  Communications  Systems. 

The  basics  offered  in  the  core 
curriculum  are  supplemented  by 
elective  courses.  These  extend 
conceptual  learning  to  hands-on, 
comparative  learning,  primary 
research  and  computer  applica- 
tions. 

Electives  can  lead  students  i  nto 
computer  studies,  foreign  lan- 
guages, creative  video  applica- 
tions, and  knowledge  of  different 
cultures  through  the  dance,  arts, 
music,  food,  history  and  celebra- 
tic  "  '' ""'" 


". 

are  encouraged  to  employ  their 
talents  in  research,  special  proj- 
ects, and  group  competitions  and 
to  participate  in  cultural  ex- 
changes. D 


11 


Children  arc  nu 
ma«e  choices  ahiiirwli 

room  toolsthoy  will  mi-  i 
'earning   pcojerls.    FnM 
might  be  given  ;t  st*lnfi 
from  crayons, 
r,  and  jars  of  diy  l 
slory  books. 

Teachers  apply   ,1   ,H 


precia«on  for  life 


scienlitically 

"a"V  arranged  ;in(f   . 

materials  are  employ,  > 

reartinK, 
,  math  and  Hci 
atfention  is  given  In 


individual  and  MioufijiKiv 
61 


o 


Q 
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Laboratory  specialty  pro- 
gram-created through  a  collabo- 
ration of  university  and  District 
teachers -places  elementary  and 
secondary  students  in  a  unique 
class  environment,  featuring: 

•  Team  teaching. 

a  Small  group  learning. 

•  Expanded  counseling  and 

academic  enrichment  programs 
developed  in  cooperation  with 
the  University  of  California. 

University  Laboratory  students 
are  placed  in  their  own  small 
working  groups  called  colleges. 
These  individual  colleges  foster  a 
sense  of  shared  community  and 
security. 

Each  college  is  comprised  of 
some  1 00-1 25  students  with  four 
core  teachers  and  one  contempo- 
rary arts  teacher,  who  introduces 
the  useofcomputersand  technol- 
ogy to  the  core  classroom  through 
inventive  projects  and  learning 
challenges. 

Organized  so  that  no  student 
is  lost  in  the  complexity  of  the 
educational  or  administrative 


process,  the  program  is  extremely 
beneficial  for  students  with  lim- 
ited English,  special  education  or 
other  needs. 

The  program  combines  a  basic 
core  curriculum  with  electives  and 
exploratory  courses  in: 

•  English  reading  and  writing. 
°  History  and  social  sciences. 


«  Mathematics. 

9  Physical  education, 

•  Art,  music  and  drama. 

•  Consumer  economics. 
8  Foreign  languages. 

8  Technology. 

•  Sciences,  including  biology, 
physical  and  computer  sciences 
and  health  studies. 
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his  booklet  has  been  de- 
voted to  explaining  the 

Richmond  Unified  School  Dis- 
Iricl's  core  program,  the  System 
for  Choice. 

Working  to  provide  the  best 
possible  education  for  the  indi- 
vidual student,  the  System  for 
Choice  enables  leathers,  parents, 
administrators  and  pupils  them- 
selves to  identify  and  meet  spe- 
cial needs. 

Supplementing  the  System  for 
Choice  are  alternative  education 
programs  aimed  at  serving  those 

students  at  high  risk  of  dropping 
out  of  school. 

In  addition,  organizations  like 
the  League  of  United  Latin  Ameri- 
can Citizens  (LULAC)  and  The 
Urban  League  have  joined  with 
District  teachers  and  administra- 
tors to  develop  pa  renting  centers 
where  district  parents  learn  to 
guide  their  children  through  the 

education  system  and  around  the 
contemporary  society 


agency  assistance  also  strength- 
ens Richmond's  education  pro- 
gram. 

•  For  example,  the  Ford  Foun- 
dation has  provided  seed  money 
for  a  pilot  program  to  place  high 
school  students  in  selected  com- 
munity college  classes. 

•State  Department  of  Educa- 
tion funding  is  underwriting  ex- 
pansion of  the  System  for  Choice 
to  its  fullest  potential,  contribut- 
ing more  than  $6  million  in  Title  V 
monies  to  District  programs. 

•  The  state  college  and  un  iver- 
sity  system  has  provided  numer- 
ous advisors  and  guides. 


Institutions  ami  ti[);.mi/..;';. 
have  been  andwilkontimn'ir. 
crucial  to  the  success  ohhi' $ 
tern  for  Choice  and  its  ,1111  ill 
programs. 

But    whatever    MIC  t  r-ss 

achieved  with  this  nrwjpjiHv 
to  learning,  the  Kichmtind  I1 
fied  School  District  is  um*! 
debted  to  our  indivkJu.il  MJJII- 
ers  -  the  principals,  rLutrr* 
teachers,  concerned  p.ircrHs.i. 
drivers,  print  shop  wiuhcit  t 
other  staff  members  \vhn  h 
built  the  System  for  ( hoiu-  h ; 
bit  with  intellect  and  he.irl.lh 
fectiveness  will  alw.iy*  l*',i  n 
ror  of  their  concern.  1  \ 


S.PauIReville 
Executive  Director 
Alliance  for  Education 
Editor,  CHOICES  Guide 
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Message 

From  The 
Superintendent 


i",T 


now  have 


President  Reagan,  speaking  to  a  group 

Conference  on  Schools  of  Choice,  said 

vengeance.  Choice  is  the  most  ^^^££^0**  to  play  a 

today...We're  talking  about  reasserting  the  right  of  Amen    J 

vital :_  perhaps  the  central  -  part  in  designing  the  kind 

believe  their  children  will  need."  f  education  that  tlielr 

The  right  of  parents  to  have  a  choice  m  the  kina  01          ^QK^(GJ.  Put>iic 
children  receive  is  a  concept  which  has  been  adopte     y 
Schools  and  has  been  in  effect  wherever  P^.^^,^1 
Through  the  establishment  of  Magnet  Schools  and  by gran « ,v  Coi||tol|w, 
permission  requests  that  adhere  to  the  guidelines  ot  the  voiu      '      |ijty  (o 
Transfer  Policy,  we  have  been  able  to  give  many Barents  m .     n >        ^  ^  (|u 
select  the  type  of  education  they  want  for  their  children,  i        *      sonfccs  to 
in  previous  years  was  only  available  to  families  with  the  financial 
make  alternative  arrangements  for  the  education  of  their  cm        -        .     , 

The  School  Committee  and  Administration  are 
choice.  You  wiU  note  in  the  following  pages  < 
15  Magnet  Schools.  While  all  contain  a  basic 

attention  to  systemwide  guidelines  for  excellence,  ^^.^imolojy, 
give  special  emphasis  to  a  particular  field  of  study.  Computer  wcnn^  ^ 
Arts  and  Humanities,  Communications  Skills  and  Tec hnol ogy,         ^  ^^ 
Health  Professions  are  some  of  the  areas  of  concentration.  ML    y  ^^  ^ 
programs,  such  as  full-day  kindergarten  and  computer  instruct     . •  ^ 

integrated  into  all  41  of  our  elementary  schools.  We  plan  to  exp«  ' 

in  order  that  all  children  will  have  the  opportunity  to  benefit  from  pro* 
which  will  enhance  the  curriculum  offered  in  traditional  schoOJ. .  ;^ 

It  is  my  belief  that  all  parents  have  the  ability  to  choose  the  type  01  ^  ^  ^ 
that  is  best  for  their  children  and  that  they  should  have  the -°W°"     c*  nnkl  ^ 
We  shall  continue  to  consider  those  requests  for  transfer  that  Transfer 

our  efforts  to  maintain  racial  balance  or  violate  the  Voluntary  Scuooi 

Parents  are  encouraged  to  read  this  booklet  thoroughly  and  to  review •       ^ 
carefully  the  options  that  are  available  to  them.  The  admimst rm  w »     •  F 
for  the  Magnet  Program  as  well  as  the  principals  of  the  individual  scnw 
available  to  respond  to  questions.  n,i,.rii1oii  frt 

1  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  thank  the  Alliance  for  WJUCPI 
initiating  and  publishing  this  valuable  guide. 


Attending  the  neighborhood  school  to  which  you  are  automatically 
assigned.  Admission  guaranteed. 

Applying  to  a  magnet  school.  Admission  is  subject  to  limitations. 

Applying  to  a  neighborhood  school  in  another  neighborhood  of  the 

city.  Admission  is  subject  to  limitations. 


Students  and  parents  do  have  an 
opportunity  to  choose  among  different 
schools  in  the  Worcester  Public  School 
System,  In  this  guide,  schools  are 
categorized  in  two  broad  groups,  magnet 
schools  and  neighborhood  schools.  Please 
:ee  the  definitions  below. 

There  are  numerous  opportunities  for  you 
n  the  Worcester  Public  Schools,  Our 
ichools  come  in  many  different  sizes  and 
>ffer  varied  academic  programs.  A  good, 
)asic  education  is  guaranteed  in  all  of  our 
ichools.  Some  schools  emphasize 
) articular  subjects,  while  others 
miphasize  different  approaches  to 
earning  and  teaching,  Each  student  is 
inique,  and  you,  as  parents  and  students, 
nust  carefully  consider  which  school  and 
program  is  best  suited  lo  meet  your 
:hild's  needs. 


This  guide  contains  information  to  help 
you  make  a  decision  on  selecting  a 
school.  You  may  want  to  contact  the 
principal  listed  in  this  guide  for 
information,  materials  and  ajiswers  to 
your  specific  questions.  You  may  also 
desire  to  speak  to  a  parent.  Each  entry  in 
the  guide  provides  a  name  and  telephone 
listing  of  a  volunteer  parent.  A  parent 
can  provide  a  valuable  perspective  on  the 
school.  Finally,  you  are  welcomed  and 
encouraged  to  visit  the  school,  meet  with 
the  principal  and  faculty  members  and 
see  the  classes  in  operation. 

There  are  occasionally  limits  on  choice. 
Parents  should  be  aware  that  there  is  a 
point  where  no  additional  students  will  be 
assigned  to  a  school  due  to  the 
complications  associated  with 
overcrowding.  Parents  should  be  further 


aware  that  the  Worcester  Public  Schools 
operates  under  very  strict  guidelines 
relative  to  the  majority /minority 
percentage  of  students  within  its  schools. 
Personnel  assigned  to  the  Parent 
Information  Center  will  provide  greater 
detail  as  to  this  aspect  of  the  Worcester 
Public  Schools'  program. 

In  many  cases,  transportation  is 

available  to  those  students  attending 
schools  outside  their  neighborhood 
school  district. 


Contact  person  regarding 
eligibility  for  transfers, 
transportation  and  the  Voluntary 
Controlled  Transfer  Policy: 
Roland  E.  Charpentler, 
Magnet  School  Planning 
Coordinator  799-3033. 


MAGNET  SCHOOLS 

A  magnet  school  Is  a  learning  center  that  focuses  upon  areas  of  special  interest,  ability  or 
need.  It  Is  a  school  or  program  designed  to  attract  students  who  demonstrate  talent,  ability, 
Interest  or  need  or  who  desire  a  different  type  of  schooling.  Magnet  schools  apply  the 
highest  standard  of  education  to  a  very  specific  area.   They  attract  students  both  within  thefr 
own  neighborhoods  and  from  other  neighborhoods  by  offering  a  type  of  instruction  not 
available  In  a  neighborhood  school. 

NEIGHBORHOOD  SCHOOLS 

Traditionally,  each  student  Is  assigned  to  a  neighborhood  school.  Each  neighborhood  school 
offers  a  comprehensive  education  program  and  has  unique  features  and  programs.  Those 
who  decide  to  exercise  choice  may  seek  transfer  admission  to  another  school  located  outside 
of  the  Immediate  neighborhood. 


"I  live  in  Dorchester. 

I  have  one  daughter  entering  kindergarten  this  fall, 
Another  daughter  is  starting  first  grade, 
My  son  wil'  «-—•--•--     -    -       * 


'hat  is  my  zone  and  how  does  the  plan  affect  my  children? 
Can  I  keep  my  children  together  in  the  same  school?" 

SN  BRIEF 

•V.'A  A'-jvinrneitt  plan- 

'  '- .   ;j,  n  1 1^  Mi  i    inn. 


:>v'.'">  #9  city  mro  three  K-8 
"" ono  otywide  high 


•/v^s  o-viy  to  Kindergarten 

:^;-  '^ff^rie.  and  6!h  grade 

T'  S^M*  1969 


oo)  Facte  Sheets 
/p  at  Parent  In- 


Dorchester  is  in  the  East  Zone.  The  area  of  the  city  you  live  in£ 

SSnJS^h20",8-  The  maP  in  this  brochure  outlines  the  thre 
zones  under  the  plan  and  lists  the  schools  in  each  zone. 

— —  _...r _         _          -__,„ 

dauahta«hiS!*fM£h0018  for  y°ur  kindergarten  and  first  grad. 
THE PsCHOOl  ™tAT.S'Sf52lSBninent  flan- See  the  CHOOSIW 

oV  WD  in  ml'nn  v7  S  R  GT  FOR  YOU  section  of 
ul  MKIP ln  maKmg  your  selections. 


rhniro   /o^Z  r  i        .    Ul|u««  inep 

choice.  (See  list  in  this  brochure) 
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Vou  can  keep  you, 
SCho<"  lf  she  ^s  tn 


Sartener  and  first 


L°»  school 


r*w 


for  both  your  kinder- 
within  your  zone. 

if  you  request  a  school  near 
any  options  are  avaiiabte  to 
t  information  Center  for  help 


year  nqon  ^'/"Y.^w school 

Xn  Vo^^nnl3"  fjudents  WIN  be 

theEx^K      Ch°030  any 

^ 

*""''  '  .-....-Ml.        „.„.„.„.,.. 

]ijy.  If  you  ha  ve  specif h 
for  help!  ^ 


John  R.  Correiro 
Superintendent  of  Schools 


for 

Parents  and  Sti 


OVERVIEW 

The  Magnet  "Schools  of  Choice"  Program  funded  by  the  state  of  Massachu- 
setts underChapier 636,  is  a  voluntary  system-wide  plan  to  reduce  and  eventually 
eliminate  linguistic  and  racial  minority  student  isolation.  This  is  being  accom- 
plished through  a  centralized  student  assignment  policy,  increased  parent  and 
community  involvement  and  the  development  of  a  coordinated,  comprehensive 
loog-rangeeducationalimprovementplan.  Thefocus  of  the  program  is  to  provide 
both  equity  of  school  access  for  minority  children  and  system-wide  school  im- 
provement. The  program  provides  all  parents  and  children  with  a  choice  of  the 
public  school  they  wish  to  attend. 

In  February  1987  the  Fall  River  School  Committee  and  the  State  Board  of 
Education  adopted  a  new  policy  on  racial  and  ethnic  balance.  The  policy  stated 
that  the  goal  of  the  district  is  to  achieve,  at  all  schools,  a  mix  among  Portuguese 
linguistic  minority,  racial  minorities  and  non-minority  students  that  is  plus  or 
minus  10%  of  the  district  average  for  each  of  these  groups  in  each  of  the  grade 
levels.  Thispoh'cywasimplementedstartingwith  the  Kindergarten  classof  1987 


MAJOR  FEATURES 


was  h6  ™*™  balance  """I  students  in  < 

was  through  die  establishment  of  a  controlled  parents'  choice  Droeram    This 

IcTS 


c 


C0nsidered  in 


.    child  who  has  3 
by  ihe  parent.  '    '"  ^  8"aranleed  placement,  if  so  re- 


c)  Residence.   Families  residing  in  the  city  of  Fall  River  will  be  given 
preference,  if,  when  they  make  their  request,  they  continue  to  live  at  the  same 
residence,  and  their  first  choice  is  the  school  that,  under  the  former  zoning  plan 
would  have  been  their  attendance  zone  school.  This  preference  is  subject  to  im- 
plementation of  the  balance  plan  requirement  first. 

d)  Lottery.  If  after  using  the  previous  criteria  there  are  still  more  requests 
for  a  particular  grade  and  school  than  spaces  allowed.theSludentAssignmentOf- 
ficer  shall  conduct  a  lottery. 

e)  Waiting  list.  Parents  not  granted  their  first  choice  may  request  that  their 
child(ren)  be  placed  on  a  waiting  list  for  the  first  available  opening.  These 
students  will  have  a  priority  over  new  entrants  to  the  district 

f)  Appeal  Process.  There  is  an  appeal  process  to  consider  very  unusual 
hardship  cases.  Tlie  Superintendent  of  Schools,  the  Equal  Educational  Opportu- 
nity Planner  and  the  Chairman  of  the  City  wide  Parent  Advisory  Council  are  the 
members  of  the  Appeal  Board. 

All  kindergarten  assignments  are  made  on  a  monthly  basis  beginning  in  April 
of  the  previous  school  year.  All  transfer  assignments  are  made  in  June,  July  and 
August  for  the  next  school  year. 

An  extensive  Parent  Outreach  program  is  conducted  throughout  the  school 
year.  Pre-schools,  pediatricians  and  all  parents  of  public  school  children  are 
contacted.  Newspapers,  local  television  and  radio  are  used  on  a  regular  basis  to 
provide  public  awareness  of  the  registration  process  and  program  information. 
TheCitywideParent  Advisory  Council,  formed  in  1986,meetsonamonthlybasis 
and  is  a  vital  link  to  all  parents  throughout  the  city. 

Five  Parent  Information  Centers  have  been  established  to  assist  parents  in 
learning  about  the  school  system  and  various  programs  in  order  to  make  informed 
choices.  Each  are  staffed  by  bilingual  (English/Portuguese)  parent  workers  to 
assist  non-English  speaking  parents  in  the  registn*''"" 


Of 


APPROACH:     Equal  school  access,  educational  diversity. 

ORIENTATION:    c^.^^^^^^^ 

ASSUMPTIONS: 

—  There  is  no  one  best  system  or  approach  for  ed     t' 

-  Schcois  have  developmental  as  well  a*  achievement  functions. 

-  SKndards  require  differenliated  .eatments  and  requirement, 

~S!tS 

TARGET:     School  organization,  climal 


^ 

"  !• 

James  A.  Wallace,  Coordinator 
Magnet  Education 

417  Rock  Street 

Fall  River,  MA  02720 

Tel.  (508)675-8367 


Parent   information  Center 

Harrington  School 

850   Cambridge  Street 

Tel.    498*9250 


.  and 


flr« 


> 
v°lu"taty  s 

Iod  aml  not  court 


Urn 

aiion  policy 
-d.  The  policy,  tan/, 


«mmunltl«  throughout  the  nation. 
Contmlled  Chol«."  l 


f°ups  3nd  is  a  Iiuin9  monunicnl  lo  thi  t^fc 


Jones' 


or  491-6200. 
Direclor,  850 


Cambridge  wag  one  of  the  first  communitiaa  in  the  United  States  to  Implement  a 
voluntary  achool  desegregation  policy  that  was  community  developed  and  not  court 
mandated.  The  policy,  formulated  by  parents,  faculty,  students  and  community 
representatives,  has  bean  praised  by  the  Massachusetts  State  Department  Of 
Education,  and  has  served  aa  a  model  foe  other  communities  throughout  the  nation, 
The  flucofcas  of  the  policy,  titled/  "Cambridge  Controlled  Choice,"  implemented  over 
a  three  year  period  from  1979  to  198lr  ig  a  compliment  to  the  concern  of  Cambridge 
citizens  for  eejjal  educational  opportunity  for  all  racial  and  ethnic  groups,  and  is 
a  living  monument  to  the  consideration  Cambridge  people  possess  for  the  well  being 
of  their  neighbors.  The  success  of  "Cambridge  Controlled  choice"  is  a  testimony  to 
the  oonoern  of  Cambridge  citizens  for  equal  educational  opportunity  for  all  people. 


LOCATION!   $50  CAMBRIDGE  ST.,  CAMBRIDGE,  MA,  02141 
TEL,;   617-498-9250 

The  Parent  information  Center  (p.  i.e.)  was  created  to  ensure  that  the  assignments 
of  all  elementary  students  meet  the  requirements  of  the  Controlled  Choice 
Desegregation  Plan,   Centralizing  information  about  schools  and  student  assignments 
was  strongly  encouraged  by  parents,  faculty,  $tudent3c  end  conmunity 


All  students  registering  in  the  Cambridge  Sohoolfl,  transferring  to  Cambridge  from 
outside  of  the  city  or  from  one  school  to  another  within  the  city,  must  apply  for 
registration  at  the  P.  I.e.  located  at  the  Harrington  School,  830  Cambridge  Street 
Cambridge.  Telephone  numbers  are  491-6200  and 


In  addition  to  providing  information  about  the  enrollment  process,  the  P.  I.e.  can 
help  you  understand  the  various  school  choice  options  that  are  available. 

The  Student  Assignment  Officer  and  the  Citywide  Parent  Coordinator  are  responsible 
for  the  overall  operation  of  the  P.l.C.  and  the  supervision  of  'the  staff. 


you  are  encouraged  to  exercise  your  options  of  school  choice  as  early  as  possible, 
At  the  time  of  registration  you  should  have  selected  at  least  three  <3)  options  for 
your  child's  school  or  program.   In  the  Appendix  of  this  informational  packet  you 
will  find  material  that  will  be  helpful  in  making  your  decision.  These  are: 

1.  School  Profiles 

2.  School  Tour  Information 

3.  Quid*  to  Choosing  Schools 

Additional  information  available  at  the  P.l.C.  and  oan  be  obtained  by  mail  or  in 
person] 

1  ,  Sohooia-At-A-Qlanoa 
2.  All  Schools  Booklet 

thft  publications  listed  above  are  very  aomprehensiva  and  will  greatly  assist  you  in 
the  daaiaion  making  process. 

«.i  — 


Tlma  and  Place 


Wlthout 


Klndsirgartan  to  8th 
.«lth 


« 
From 


the  U.a.A. 


Cambridge's  Assignment!  Policy  provide  that  every  child  b«  assigned  on  the  basis 
of  parental  prsfarance,  but  bafare  an  assignment  is  raada,  several  factors  most 

dtarad  that  maet  tha  requlrannanEfl  o£  the  law.  Thes©  Will  hftlp 

*ppuapti*te  and  fait  placement  £er  your  ehild(r*n}i 

A«  Racial  Balance 

B.  Availability  o£ 

C,  Sibling 


Thio  balance  must 
tha  city,     Theriaforfc,   sssigranants 

this  balance* 

EXCEPTIONS;  Special  Naeds 


avsry  school  and  program  rouat  be  racially 

the  ainority  and  non-Minority  population  of 
ar®  made  on  »  grad^*by-grada  basis  to 


B,  AVAILAjji^yy  Off  ..flMI.'.  To  haiP  ensure  that  fcaachaes  fir®  abi^  to  spend  as  much 
tins  so  possible  with  «seh  ohild»  class  size  Is  limltod  to  20  otudants  In 
KindaFgartan*  and  25  wtvdanU  in  gradea  1  to  8. 

EXCEPTIQNSt  The  Stats  Spacial  Education  Lav  (Chapter  766)  and  the 
Stata  Transitional  Bilingual  Education  Law  tequita  that  a  few  spacas  b®  k@pt  opan 
and  available  to  accoEzmodata  atud^nts  who  m&y  be  tranaforrod  in  later  in  tn© 
school  year  ftora  thaefl  progiiasw.  Th^rofo^f  alasaaffi  iaay  not  always  b®  initially 
£ill@d  to  capacity. 


C,  5  HjjjMQ  PaaggftgNCg  i  If  you  already  hava  another  child  in  fch»  school  pf  your 
choice,  or  if  you  ara  enrolling  mor0  than  ona  child,  you  may  raqueat  that  they  be 
placed  in  the  aama  school.  Your  requwst  will  b«  considered  when  flflsignmantfl  ate 


EXCEPTIONS i  Students  who  ate  enrolled  in  special  needs,  or 
transitional  bilingual  education  classes  may  be  examptad  as  not  all  schools  offer 


0.  PROXIMITY t  I*  tha  abova  conditions  can  ba  »at  in  your  first  school  cholea, 
your  child  will  be  aaalgnad  there.  If  th«r*  are  more  applicants  for  a  particular 
school  or  prografi  than  available  spaces,  and  all  applicants  n»ftt  the  abova 
conditions,  th«  Student  Assignment  Officer  will  consider  your  second,  and  if 
nftceaaary,  other  aubs»qu*nt  choicaa.  If  it >is  not  possible  to  accownodatft  any  of 
your  choices,  your  child  will  be  a»aign«d  to  the  "nearaat  appropriate  school", 
which  la  th«  school  naarast  your  hom«  in  which  th«  space  and  racial  balance 
requirements  can  be  met,  That  a  chop  j.  may  not  nacaagarily  be  close  to  your  homa. 
EXCEPTIONS:  Graham  and  Parks,  King  Open,  all  Follow  Through  progcama, 
tha  Computer,  Amigos,  and  Tobin  Magnet 
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<wiiilH.d,  all 

the  School  A.Signj»ent 
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M'  Ml'Ct'd 


by 


by  a  i«taty 
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and 
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through  Friday  batweon  th, 
may  call  4hLd  for  "n 


Educgtlon  Services 
NO 


or 


"«y  naac|  Transitional 


A  . 

(App0intffients  NOT  available  d 


KegistCaHon.  ) 


mada  (or  the 


.aj.  th.  appolnt)nant  Hlth  the 

•'"confirmed.     If  no  appointment  with 


jfaftUffi  ^NVOLVgHEMTi  The  Cambridge  Public  Schools  reeognizei  th©  iaportsnea  of 
parental  involvsmmt  in  all  aspects  of  you?  child(ren)'s  education.  We  ara 
plaased  to  offar  &  number  of  ways  that  you  ean  participate  in  a  partnership  with 
Che  schools  and  with  ths  State  in  developing  the  most  productive  educational 
anvironmant  for  your  Qhild(ren). 

The  Cattbridga  School  Conmittoo  rsquiraa  parent  participation  in: 

*  School  Bassd  Parent  Advisory  Councils 

*  Staff  hiring  coefflittaas 


Tha  Stats  Department  of  Education  requires  parent  participation  ini 

*  School  Impfov©a€nt  CouneilB 

*  Bilingual  Patent  Advisory  Councils 

*  Spatifll  Education  P&rtmt  Advisory  Councils 


PAHSMT  LIAISOMS/COOBDIMATQRSi  DevBloping  A  successful  partnership  betwa&n 
ehildCreinVs  school  and  the  hoaa  can  b«  the  saault  o£  our  mutual  efforts.  To 
help  facilitate  this  andeavor,  Parent  Llatsona/CaordinatorB  are  engagad  on  a 
full-tin^  or  patt-tiffiQ  basis,  and  havn  a  variety  o£  rolos  and 


of  parent  involv®a®nt 
*  Adveeate  for  paront  concerns  and  involvement 

In  tha  Appondis  you  will  find  th«  moat  current  list  of  Parent 
Liaison/Coordinators  along  uith  a  latter  inviting  you  to  take  a  guided  tour  of 
tho  schools  in  which  you  ara  interaatad,  Tha  Parent  Liaison  Coordinator  will  be 
glad  to  host  your  tour,  and  wa  join  thfctt  in  urging  you  to  take  advantage  of  this 
unlqua  opportunity  to  l««rn  first  hand  about  your  child(ren)'a  schools. 

ADDITIONAL  BCTOftMATIOM*  In  tha  Appendix  you  will  also  find  additional 
information  that  way  to  holpful  in  locating  othar  school-  ralatad  resources  in 


*  After  school  child  ear a 

*  A  topical  directory  for  children  and  family  sarvicaa  in  Caabridga 
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«nd  happy 


School  Dlstrlct4J  •' 
Eugene  Public  Schools  ' 
200  North  Monroe 
Eugene,  Oregon  97402-4295 
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Sheldon  High  School 

2455  Willakenzie  Road 

Eugene,  Oregon  97401 
For  more  information,  687-335 

Projected  number  of  students:  A 

International  High  School  i 

1985  with  capacity  for  up  to  320  : 
capacity  of  480  students.  Notase 
a  "school  within  a  school"  ,  IHS  i: 

regular  curriculum  for  some  stude 
Sheldon  High  Schools. 

£  8. 
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CU    C*  *3 

<*-<  ra 

Internationa!  High  School 

with  a  middle  school  language  pro 
Spanish  at  Monroe  Middle  School 
school  languages  classes,  includin 
Bilingual  School,  French  Immers 
Elementary  School,  and  Yujin  Gal 
at  Silver  Lea  Elementary  School.  J 
taught  at  the  middle  school  level,  a 
School. 

Taken  from  Eugene  School  District. 
Board  Policy  Book 
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)0  INSTRUCTION 

25    Alternative  Schools  Revised  10/16/85 

The  Board  of  Directors  recognizes  that  the  educational  goals  of  School 
District  4J  can  best  be  attained  through  educational  programs  as  diverse 
as  students'  needs  within  a  pluralistic  society.  Therefore,  the  board 
endorses  the  development  of  a  variety  of  alternative  schools  through  the 
cooperative  efforts  of  educators,  parents,  students,  and/or  community 
resources. 

An  alternative  school  is  defined  as  any  complete  educational  program  that 
represents  a  distinctive  strategy  within  the  district  for  achieving  the 
educational  goals  defined  in  the  school  board's  philosophy  statement  and 
in  the  program  goals  and  objectives  of  the  district's  required  curriculum. 
The  term  "complete  educational  program"  is  used  herein  to  mean  a  school  • 
that  has  an  organizational  structure,  a  teaching  staff,'  a  budget,  and  a 
specific  curriculum,  each  of  which  is  separate  from  other  schools.  An 
alternative  school  may  share  the  facilities,  administrative  personnel,  ana 
the  support  services  of  another  school,  or  may  be  an  autonomous  unit.  An 
alternative  school  may  differ  from  other  schools  in  ways  that  include,  but 
are  not  limited  to,  the  following: 

1.  The  school  may  emphasize  a  specific  element  of  the  district's 
approved  curriculum. 

2.  The  school  may  present  the  district's  apprcved  curriculum  in  a 
secojence  different  from  the  order  of  presentation  in  other 
schools. 

3.  The  decision-making  process  for  governance  of  the  school  may 
differ  from  the  processes  used  in  other  schools. 

4.  Students  may  be  grouped  for  instruction  in  some  unique  manner. 

5.  The  teachers  in  the  school  may  emphasize  a  specific  instructional 
strategy. 

The  Board  of  Directors  will  determine  whether  to  approve  a  proposed  alter- 
native school  after  considering  the  superintendent's  recommendation  and 
the  report  of  the  District  Curriculum  Council.  The  following  criteria 
will  be  used  to  evaluate  a  proposal  to  establish  an  alternative  school: 

1.  The  school  must  be  an  alternative  school  as  defined  in  this  policy, 

2.  There  must  be  evidence  of  sufficient  interest  among  staff,  parents, 
and  students  to  warrant  establishment  of  the  school. 

3   The  planned  curriculum  must  conform  to  the  district's  educational 
goals  and  objectives  and  the  required  district  curriculum. 


-more- 


Taken  from  Eugene  School  District 
Board  Policy  Book 
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UNITED  STATES  DEPARTMENT  OF  EDUCATION 

WASHINGTON,  D.C.  20202 


STATE  LEGISLATION  ON  CHOICE  IN  EDUCATION 
Overview 


Introduction 

In  connection  with  the  convening  of  regional  meetings  on  choice 
in  education,  the  U.S.  Department  of  Education  (ED)  has  prepared, 
for  the  use  of  participants  in  these  meetings  and  other  persons 
interested  in  choice,  a  summary  chart  showing  currently  enacted 
and  proposed  State  legislation  relating  to  choice  in  education 

(Chart)  and  a  short  compilation  of  examples  of  enacted  laws 

(Compilation) . 

As  this  material  indicates,  the  States  have  developed  a  rich  and 
varied  body  of  legislation  to  implement  choice  programs.   Some 
five  States  (Arkansas,  Iowa,  Minnesota,  Nebraska,  and  Ohio)  have 
adopted  comprehensive  inter-district  enrollment  options  laws,  and 
a  number  of  other  States  are  considering  such  legislation.   A 
significant  number  of  States  have  adopted  broad  "second  chance," 
post-secondary  options,  or  other  types  of  choice  programs.   This 
body  of  experience  should  benefit  governors,  legislators,  and 
other  policy  makers  in  States  that  are  considering  choice  legis- 
lation. 

Purpose  and  Scope 

ED  hopes  that  the  Chart  and  Compilation  will  prove  useful  to 
those  engaged  in  State  and  local  discussions  regarding  choice. 
However,  neither  the  Chart  nor  the  Compilation  reflects  a  deter- 
mination by  the  Department  as  to  which  legislative  models  or 
approaches  are  best  suited  for  any  individual  State.   This  is  a 
matter  for  State  and  local  decision-making.   Moreover,  the  Chart 
does  not  purport  to  reflect  every  State  law  and  every  State  bill 
respecting  educational  choice.   The  Chart  includes  the  ma^or 
pieces  of  State  legislation  as  to  which  ED  is  aware,  as  well  as  a 
representative  sampling  of  the  bills  that  have  been  called  to  its 
attention,  particularly  in  the  category  of  inter-district  enroll- 
ment options.   Space  constraints  require  that  the  Compilation  in- 
clude only  a  limited  number  of  the  many  State  laws  and  proposals 
relating  to  choice  in  education.  A  fuller  compilation  can  be 
obtained  from  ED  (See  below)  .   ED  invites  readers  to  provide  ad- 
ditional information  on  State  choice  laws  and  proposals.   It 
plans  to  update  the  attached  materials  periodically  and  to  dis- 
tribute a  revised  version  early  in  1990, 
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described  below.  otner.     These  categories  are  more   fully 
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enrollment  choice  prooraS  1«  i  Ji'  •    statutes  providing   for 

enacted  in  Arkansas,   Iowa     HabS^i"  SCh°°ls  have  "ointly 
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Which  proposed  legislation  is  under  consideration  include  Ari- 

California,  Colorado,  Illinois,  Massachusetts  and  Oklahoma, 
recently  enacted  open  enrollment  statutes  substantially 
follow  the  Minnesota  model  but  have  adopted  differing  provisions 
on  key  issues. 

C  2 )  State  authorized  second  chance  programs.   In  this  category  of 
choice  program  State  legislation  authorizes  alternative  school 
settings  for  students  experiencing  difficulty  in  the  traditional 
educational  system  such  as  students  who  have  dropped  out  of 
school.  Typically,  such  a  student  may  enroll  in  an  alternative 
program  (such  as  a  program  in  a  school  other  than  the  school  the 
student  would  normally  attend)  in  order  to  complete  high  school. 
Provision  is  made  for  appropriate  adjustments  in  State  aid. 
Statutes  of  this  nature  have  been  adopted  in  Colorado,  Minnesota, 
and  Oklahoma,  and  have  recently  been  proposed  in  New  Jersey  as 
ireflected  in  the  Chart. 

(3)  State  authorized  post-secondary  enrollment  options.  Under  a 
post-secondary  enrollment  options  program,  the  State  authorizes 
local  educational  agencies  to  permit  secondary  students  to  enroll 
in  courses  in  eligible  post-secondary  institutions  and  receive 
secondary  or  post-secondary  school  credit  for  such  courses.   Pro- 
vision is  made  for  allocation  of  costs  and  payments  to  the  parti- 
cipating institutions  of  higher  education. 

Statutes  or  regulations  providing  for  -post-secondary  enrollment 
options  have  been  adopted  in  Arizona,  Colorado,  Florida,  Iowa, 
Louisiana  (regulation) ,  Maine,  Minnesota,  Ohio,  Utah,  and  Wash- 
ington, and  have  been  proposed  in  several  other  States.   It  is  to 
toe  noted  that  a  number  of  the  States  that  have  adopted  inter- 
district  enrollment  options  programs  first  enacted  and  implement- 
ed post-secondary  enrollment  options  programs.   Iowa  and  Minneso- 
ta are  examples. 
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STATE  LEGISLATION  ON  CHOICE  IN  EDUCATION 
short  Compilation  o£  Examples  of  Enacted  Laws 

I.  STATE  AUTHORIZED   INTERDISTRICT   ENROLLMENT  OPTIONS 

Arkansas  H.B.  1173.   (Enacted  1989). 

Iowa  Senate  File  59.   (Enacted  1989). 

Minnesota  Statutes  Ann.  sec.  120.062  (West  Supp.  1989). 

Nebraska  Leg.  Bill  183.   (Enacted  1989). 

Ohio  S.B.  140.   (Enacted  1989). 

II.  STATE  AUTHORIZED  SECOND  CHANCE  PROGRAMS 

Minnesota  Statutes  Ann.    sec.    126.22    et   seq.    (West   Supp.    1989) 

III.  STATE  AUTHORIZED   POST-SECONDARY    ENROLLMENT    OPTIONS 
Minnestota  Statutes  Ann.    sec.    123.3514    (West  Supp.    1989). 


ARKANSAS 


PPR   14    'B3    16:20   GOVERINUK'b   U1-HLL   HK. 


1  State  of  'Arkansas  4 

1  77th  General  Aasambly 

3  Regular  Session,    1989  A     BlU  ^SE  BILL 

A  By:  Representatives  Northeutt,  Day,   Hutchinaon,  Matthews, 

5  Mahony,  McKiasack,   and  Keet 

6 

7  For  An  Act  To  Be  Entitled 

8  WAK  ACT  TO  SNABLB  ANY  WBIJ.  TO  ATTEND  A  JfU3LlC  SCHOOL  IN 

9  ARKANSAS  IN  A  DISTRICT  OTHER  THAN  THAT  ORE   XN  WHICH  THE  SU5IL 

10  RESIDES,    SUBJECT  TO  THE  RESTRICTIONS  AND  CONDITIONS   CONTAINED 

11  HEREIN;    AND  FOR  OTHER  JWRBOSES." 

12 

13  BE  IT  ENACTED  BY  THE  GENERAL  ASSEMBLY  OF  THE  STAXS  OF  AftKANSASi 


15  SECTION  1.     TITLE.     This  Act  may  bfl  rfaferrad  to  find  cited  an  the 

16  "ARKANSAS  PUBLIC  SCHOOL  CHOICE  ACT  OF  1989.  M 

,.|t7 

•;;i8  SECTION  2.      tSGISLATlVE  TZNDXKOS  AND  DECLARATION  OF  2UBLIC  NEC2SS1TV. 

'ifl     Xfa*  Gen«ral  Aa««mbly  har»by  finds  that  tho  atudenta   in  Atkanaaa1   public 
>** 
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school  and  that  other,  more  motivated  students   filnd  their  full  academic 
potential. 

\2$.  The  General  Assembly  further  finds  that  giving  wor«  optiona  to  parents 

'fr 
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3Q,    responsiveness  and  effectiveness  of  the  State's  achoolo  since  teachers, 

31     administrators,   and  school  board  members  will  hay«  added  Incentive  to  satlsf; 

.*3-2      the  educational   needs  of  the  vtudants  who   reside    in   the  district. 

*?3    >,          The  General  Assembly  therefore  findfl  that  these  benefits  of  enhanced 

4  "quality  and  effectiveness  in  ou*  public  tchool*  Justify  permitting  a  student 

5  to  apply  for  admission  to  *  school    in  an?  district    beyond   the   one   in  which  h 
361     raaidaa,   provided  that   the   tnnsfer   by  this    student   would   not   adversely  ***« 
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0  SECTION  12.     ATHLETIC  SLIGIBILITT.       A  student  who  transfers  to  a 

1  nonrtsident  district  shall  not  be  eligible  for  interscholaatlc  sthlatic 
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5  SECTION  13.     DISPUTE  RESOLUTION.     The  Bo*rd   of  Education   shall   be 

6  authorized  to  resolve  disputes  arising  under  Sections   tt\    9,    10,    11,   ind   12  o 
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SENATE  FILE  59 

AN  ACT 

TO  PROVIDE  A  PROCEDURE  FOR  PARENTS  OR  GUARDIANS  TO  ENROLL  THEIR 
CHILDREN  IN  THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS  OF  SCHOOL  DISTRICTS  OTHER 
THAN  THE  DISTRICT  OF  RESIDENCE  WITHOUT  COST  TO  THE  PARENTS 
OR  GUARDIANS  AND  TO  PROVIDE  AN  EFFECTIVE  DATE. 

BE  IT  ENACTED  BY  THE  GENERAL  ASSEMBLY  OF  THE  STATE  OF  IOWA: 

Section  1.   Section  282.18,  Code  1989,  is  amended  by 
striking  the  section  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the 
following: 

282.18   OPEN  ENROLLMENT. 

For  the  school  year  commencing  July  1,  1989,  and  each 
succeeding  school  year,  a  parent  or  guardian  residing  in  a 
school  district  may  enroll  the  parent's  or  guardian's  child  in 
a  public  school  in  another  school  district  in  the  manner 
provided  in  this  section. 

By  September  15  of  the  preceding  school  year  the  parent  or 
guardian  shall  informally  notify  the  district  of  residence, 
and  not  later  than  November  1  of  the  preceding  school  year, 
the  parent  or  guardian  shall  send  notification  to  the  district 
of  residence  and  to  the  department  of  education  on  forms 
prescribed  by  the  department  of  education  that  the  parent  or 
guardian  intends  to  enroll  the  parent's  or  guardian's  child  in 
a  public  school  in  another  school  district.  The  parent  or 
guardian  shall  describe  the  reason  that  exists  for  enrollment 
in  the  receiving  district  that  is  not  present  in  the  district 
of  residence.  The  board  of  the  district  of  residence  shall 
transmit  a  copy  of  the  form  to  the  receiving  school  district 
within  five  days  after  its  receipt.  During  the  1990-1991 
school  year,  if  the  board  of  the  district  of  residence 
determines  that  transmission  of  the  request  will  result  in  a 
loss  of  greater  than  five  percent  of  the  district's  certified 
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receiving  district  to  enroll  the  child  in  a  different  district 
within  the  four-year  period,  the  receiving  district  school 
board  may  transmit  a  copy  of  the  request  to  the  other  school 
district  within  five  days  of  the  receipt  of  the  request.   The 
new  receiving  district  shall  enroll  the  pupil  in  a  school  in 
the  district  unless  there  is  insufficient  classroom  space  in 
the  district  or  unless  enrollment  of  the  pupil  would  adversely 
affect  court  ordered  or  voluntary  desegregation  orders 
affecting  a  district.   A  denial  of  a  request  to  change 
district  enrollment  within  the  four-year  period  shall  be 
subject  to  appeal  under  section  290.1. 

The  board  of  directors  of  the  district  of  residence  shall 
pay  to  the  receiving  district  the  lower  district  cost  per 
pupil  of  the  two  districts,  plus  any  moneys  received  for  the 
pupil  as  a  result  of  non-English  speaking  weighting  under 
section  442.4,  subsection  6,  for  each  school  year.   The 
district  of  residence  shall  also  transmit  the  phase  III  moneys 
allocated  to  the  district  for  the  full-time  equivalent 
attendance  of  the  pupil,  who  is  the  subject  of  the  request,  to 
the  receiving  district  specified  in  the  request  for  transfer. 
However,  if  the  district  of  residence  has  outstanding 
obligations  on  school  bonds,  has  entered  into  a  rental  or 
lease  arrangement  under  section  279.26,  or  has  entered  into  a 
loan  agreement  in  anticipation  of  the  collection  of  the 
sohoolhouse  tax  under  section  297.36,  only  fifty  percent  of 
the  property  tax  portion  of  the  district  cost  per  pupil  shall 
be  paid  to  the  receiving  district  for  the  first  three  years  of 
the  transfer,  unless  the  debt  is  paid  before  the  end  of  the 
three  years.  If  the  debt  is  paid  in  less  than  three  years 
from  the  date  of  the  transfer  or  if  three  years  pass,  from  the 
date  of  the  transfer,  without  retirement  of  the  district  of 
residence's  debt  obligation,  whichever  date  is  sooner,  the 
full  amount  of  the  district  cost  per  pupil  shall  then  be  paid 
to  the  receiving  district.  If  a  request  filed  under  this 
section  is  for  a  child  requiring  special  education  under 
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rata  cost  of  the  transportation  to  a  parent  or  guardian  for 
transporting  the  child  to  and  from  a  point  on  a  regular  school 
bus  route  of  a  contiguous  receiving  district  unless  the  cost 
of  providing  transportation  or  the  pro  rata  cost  of  the 
transportation  to  a  parent  or  guardian  exceeds  the  average 
transportation  cost  per  pupil  transported  for  the  previous 
school  year  in  the  district.   If  the  cost  exceeds  the  average 
transportation  cost  per  pupil  transported  for  the  previous 
school  year,  the  sending  district  shall  only  be  responsible 
for  that  average  per  pupil  amount.  A  sending  district  which 
provides  transportation  for  a  child  to  a  contiguous  receiving 
district  under  this  paragraph  may  withhold  from  the  district 
cost  per  pupil  amount,  that  is  to  be  paid  to  the  receiving 
district,  an  amount  which  represents  the  average  or  pro  rata 
cost  per  pupil  for  transportation,  whichever  is  less. 

A  child,  whose  parent  or  guardian  has  submitted  a  request 
to  enroll  the  child  in  a  public  school  in  another  district, 
shall,  if  the  request  has  resulted  in  the  enrollment  of  the 
child  in  the  other  district,  attend  school  in  the  other 
district  which  is  the  subject  of  the  request.  This 
requirement  shall  not  apply,  however,  if  the  child's  family 
moves  out  of  the  district  of  residence. 

Every  school  district  shall  adopt  a  policy  which  defines 
the  term  "insufficient  classroom  space"  for  that  district. 
'  The  board  of  directors  of  a  school  district  subject  to 
volunteer  or  court-ordered  desegregation  may  vote  not  to 
participate  in  open  enrollment  under  this  section  during  the 
school  year  commencing  July  lr  1990,  and  ending  June  30,  1991. 
If  a  district  chooses  not  to  participate  in  open  enrollment 
under  this  paragraph,  the  district  shall  develop  a  policy  for 
implementation  of  open  enrollment  in  the  district  for  that 
following  school  year.  The  policy  shall  contain  objective 
criteria  for  determining  when  a  request  would  adversely  impact 
the  desegregation  order  or  plan  and  criteria  for  prioritizing 
requests  that  do  not  have  an  adverse  impact  on  the  order  or 
plan. 
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A  laboratory  school  under  chapter  265  shall  be  exempt  from 
the  provisions  of  this  section. 

The  director  of  the  department  of  education  shall  recommend 
rules  to  the  state  board  of  education  for  the  orderly 
implementation  of  this  section.  The  state  board  shall  adopt 
rules  as  needed  for  the  implementation  of  this  section. 

Sec.  2.   THREE-YEAR  REPORT  ON  OPEN  ENROLLMENT.   The 
department  of  education  shall  conduct  a  three-year  study  of 
the  implementation  of  open  enrollment  in  the  state.   The  study 
shall  include,  but  not  be  limited  to,  a  comparison  of 
graduation  rates  before  and  after  the  effective  date  of  this 
Act;  a  demographic  study  of  the  use  of  the  open  enrollment 
option  relating  to  the  number  of  students  using  the  open 
enrollment  option,  the  effect  of  open  enrollment  on  staffing 
patterns  and  curricular  offerings,  the  effect  of  open 
enrollment  on  district  ability  to  comply  with  desegregation 
orders  or  plans  and  minimum  school  standards,  and  the  effect 
of  open  enrollment  on  the  actual  student  populations  within 
"affected  districts;  the  effect  of  open  enrollment  on  student 
participation  in  interscholastic  athletics;  and  the  average 
number  of  school  days  missed  by  open  enrollment  participants. 
The  data  collected,  together  with  any  conclusions,  shall  be 
submitted  in  annual  reports  to  the  general  assembly  until  and 
including  the  general  assembly  which  meets  in  1993, 

"Sec.  3.   Section  280.16,  Code  1989,  is  repealed  effective 
July  1,  1990. 

Sec.  4.   Section  290.1,  Code  1989,  if 
-follows: 
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§  120.062  DEFINITIONS;  GENEHAL  PROVISIONS 

Subd.  3.  Closed  districts.  A  school  board  may,  by  resolution,  determine  that  nonresi- 
dent pupils  may  not  attend  any  of  its  schools  or  programs  according  to  this  section. 

Subd.  4,  Pupil  application  procedures.  In  order  that  a  pupil  may  attend  a  school  or 
program  in  &  nonresident  district,  the  pupil's  parent  or  guardian  must  submit^  an 
application  to  the  nonresident  district.  The  parent  or  guardian  of  a  pupi!  residing  in  a 
district  that  does  not  have  a  desegregation  plan  approved  by  the  state  board  of  education 
must  submit  an  application  by  January  I  for  enrollment  during1  the  following  school  year. 
The  parent  or  guardian  of  a  pupil  residing  in  a  district  that  has  a  desegregation  plan 
approved  by  the  state  board  of  education  may  apply  to  a  district  at  any  time.  The 
application  shall  be  on  a  form  provided  by  the  department  of  education.  A  particular 
school  or  program  may  be  requested  by  the  parent. 

Subd.  5.  Desegregation  plans.  A  district  that  has  a  desegregation  plan  approved  by 
the  state  board  of  education  may  limit  the  number  of  pupils  who  transfer  into  or  out  of 
the  district  To  remain  in  compliance  with  its  desegregation  plan,  the  district  may 
establish  the  number  of  majority  and  minority  group  pupils  who  may  transfer  into  or  out 
of  the  district.  The  district  may  accept  or  reject  applications  in  a  manner  that  will  enable 
compliance  with  the  desegregation  plan.  The  district  shall  notify  the  parent  or  guardian 
and  the  resident  district  according  to  the  requirements  of  subdivision  6. 

Subd.  6.  Nonresident  district  procedures.  Within  60  days  of  receiving  an  application, 
a  district  that  does  not  exclude  nonresident  pupils,  according  to  subdivision  8,  shall  notify 
the  parent  or  guardian  and  the  resident  district  in  writing  whether  the  application  has 
been  accepted  or  rejected.  If  an  application  is  rejected,  the  district  must  state  in  the 
notification  the  reason  for  rejection. 

Subd.  7.  Basis  for  decisions.  The  school  board  must  adopt,  by  resolution,  "specific 
standards  for  acceptance  and  rejection  of  applications.  Standards  may  include  the 
capacity  of  a  program,  class,  grade  level,  or  school  building.  Standards  may  not  include 
previous  academic  achievement,  athletic  or  other  extracurricular  ability,  handicapping 
conditions,  proficiency  in  the  English  language,  or  previous  disciplinary  proceedings. 

Subd.  8.  Waiver  of  deadlines.  Upon  agreement  of  the  resident  and  nonresident  school 
boards,  if  applicable,  the  deadlines  in  subdivisions  4  and  6  may  be  waived. 

Subd.  9.  Transportation.  If  requested  by  the  parent  of  a  pupil,  the  nonresident 
district  shall  provide  transportation  within  the  district  The  state  shall  pay  transportation 
aid  to  the  district  according  to  section  124.225. 

The  resident  district  is  not  required  to  provide  or  pay  for  transportation  between  the 
pupil's  residence  and  the  border  of  the  nonresident  district  A  parent  may  be  reimbursed 
by  the  nonresident  district  for  the  costs  of  transportation  from  the  pupil's  residence  to  the 
border  of  the  nonresident  district  if  the  pupil  is  from  a  family  whose  income  is  at  or  below 
the  poverty  level,  as  determined  by  the  federal  government 

Subd.  10.  Credit*  toward  graduation.  A  nonresident  district  shall  accept  credits 
toward  graduation  that  were  awarded  by  another  district  The  nonresident  district  shall 
sward  a  diploma  to  a  nonresident  pupil  if  the  pupil  meets  its  graduation  requirements. 

Subd.  11.  Information,  A  district  that  does  not  exclude  nonresident  pupils  according 
to  subdivision  3  shall  make  information  about  the  district,  schools,  programs,  policies,  and 
procedures  available  to  all  interested  people. 

Subd.  12.  General  education  aid.  Adjustments  to  general  education  aid  for  the 
resident  and  nonresident  districts  shall  be  made  according  to  section  124A.036,  subdivision 
5. 

LAWS  1986,  c.  718,  art  7,  §  8. 

Text  of  section  effective  for  the  1989-1990  school  year  and  therectfter. 

1888  Letfilatlon  Laws  1988,  c.  718,  art  7,  §  66  provides  in  part 

Uwi  1988,  c.  718,  art  7,  ft  65  repeali  subd.  1  that  this  section  is  effective  for  the  1989-1990 
of  this  section  effective  June  80,  1990.  school  year  and  thereafter, 
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Introduced  by  Baack,    47;    Bernard-Stevens,    42;    Hithem.    14; 
McFarland,    28;    Elmer,    38 


AN  ACT  relating  to  schools;  to  amend  sections  79-420, 
79-701,  79-1331,  and  79-3330,  Reissue  Revised 
Statutes  of  Nebraska,  1943;  to  state  intent; 
to  provide  students  the  option  of  attending  a 
school  in  a  district  other  than  the  one  in 
which  he  or  she  resides;  to  define  and 
redefine  terms;  to  provide  procedures  relating 
to  applications  aa  prescribed;  to  provide 
duties  for  the  resident  and  option  districts; 
to  create  a  fund;  to  provide  for  payments  as 
prescribed;  to  require  a  study;  to  change 
provisions  for  the  amount  paid  to  a  servicing 
agency;  to  harmonize  provisions;  and  to  repeal 
the  original  sections. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  people  of  the  State  of  Nebraska, 
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Sec.  6.  F"r,a  student.  tQ..a.tt.End  a  5Ch.Q.Bl-iB 
an  eption-gehool  district.  the  «tnd8nt'.i...Diritnt  pr  legal 
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district      pay     upon      mutual    afireeffiant   vlth    thft   Parent   QC 

legal     guardian    of     a  student  provide  transnffcUt  Ion  to 
the  option   student., 

Sac.  n.      ft    student    in  —  thfi  —  aiattL  —  tenth. 

•  Lgi/Bnth.      or     twelfth     grade  who  transfers   to  -Bfl-JlBXiaD 
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district.  the  reaidgnfc  aehool  district.  Or  both  COT  —  CILfl 
school  year  after  hia  or  her  attendance  in  th*.  OPtiP.n 
school  district  begins,  except  —  thai  —  OJ  -  Lllil  —  HiLtiUfl 
neriod  shall  not  apply  if  the  resident  school  district 
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Sec.  12.  An  option  nehool  -  district 
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S«c.    19.      That  section  79-420,    Rei«au«  Raviaed 
Statutes     of     Nebraska,     1943<     bft     «ra«nd«d     to     road  AB 

follows]  ,    _.       *  ..i 

79-420,       When,   for  a    period     of     on*     school 

term,     a    4£hap_L    district  (1)  haa  leas  than  three  lagal 

voters  residing  therein  or  (2)   either  fails  to     maintain 
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thousand  thirty-two 
residing  iJ  th« 

T 


contract  for  the 
»uch  dUtrict  w 
have     pupn.  »tt«ndifta 
chouwnd     thirty-two 
«ntncta,       it       .h. 
superintendent  of  the 


for  at  leaat  one 

.   °f     flcho°: 
option  «tud^u 


district        t* 

d*«rict,.    «"Pt     ? 
"nd«r     thl     ».ejlon 

•   time     for     a     hoarino 
»«ident     of     the 
hearing 


or  does  not 

f  W"'  of 
!      f'  ,°r    diat'i<:ts     and 

«IfluUrlyufor  aC  Ullt  onft 
^  Jauch      ""tract      or 

.   h"u.difty     of     th«     county 
nhlh  Buch  «*«trlct  ilei 
ths     territory     of 
«i?hboring     school 
dissolving     a     district 

*V?*rintendent  •*•" 


lMlt  flft"n 


3- 

by  man  or  by  publication  aeftlon'      Notification  shall  be 
Peculation   In  tht  "„?       in     *     "«««P«P«r     of     general 


to 


dittrict 

«  -he  s 

attach     th«       errity     of 

n.l9hborin*  school  diJtrift. 

th«     transfer    of  territory 

«t«d  upon   Jointly  by   toS 

«o«nti«..    concerned?7      ADS« 

county  superintendent  nav£!  I  *   *50m     th*  actlon  *>*  the 

°f     th.     county    o!  thJ  of?ffl?!dt  t0  the  dl«trict     court 

*"P"fnttjid«nt  shall  dl.JrtbSi!1^?1""1"1-       ^  COUrity 

JUtrlct  amon9  th*  othip  di.S^?*  a*aats  of  th*  clo»d 

th.     property'  h»     b«n     iS2hL°rtdlltrlcti  to    whlch 

actual     valuation    of     th.    «S     ..  in  Pr°P°«ion  to  the 

dUtrict  or  districts.  P«P«rty     attached     to     such 

C 


the 
dissolved,  he 

diierict  "d 

*  t0  One  or  more 

Dissolutions     involving 

C°U?ty  llnas   sha11  b« 
!uP8rint«ndent.  of     the 

*0m     th*  actlon  *>*  the 


St.t«te. 


!JS10\79-701*   R'l»"«     ased 
1943,      bo     wended     to     read  as 


bvw  »    »»jority  vote  of 
ichool,  J  0£ 


dl«trict  determines 
to  establish  a  high 
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(2)  The  members  of  the     achool     board     serving 
when     it     is     decided     to     establish  a  high  school   shall 
continue  in  office     until     the     first     Tuesday     in     June 
following     the     next  statewide  primary  election  at  which 
election  a  sin-member  board  ahall  ba  eUctad.      The   three 
receiving  the  highest  number  of  votes   shall     ba     elected 
for     a  kern  ifcrmfl  of  four  yeanu  and!  the  three  receiving 
the  next  highest  number  of  votes  shall  be   *  lee  ted  for     a 
te*m  ierjna  of  two  years. 

(3)  If     a  Class  II  AfiUfiftl  district,    by  a  vote 
of  fifty-five  percent  of  the  legal  votera  voting     at     an 
annual     or     special     meeting,    decideo   to  discontinue  the 
high  school   and  close     the     same,      the      fl.Ch&Q.l     district 
shall     thereupon  become  a  Cla»a   I   a-phoal  district  on  the 
date  designated  by  such    voters.         At     such     meeting     a 
decision     shall     be     made     as     to     when   th«  new  board  of 
education  shall  be  elected  and  whether  th«     board     ahall 
consist  of  three  members  or  six  members.      No  n*w  Class   1 
B£haal     district      shall     establish      a      aix-mambar      board 
unless  the  school  district  contains     a     minimum     of     on* 
hundred  fifty  children  between  five   and  twenty-one  years 
of     age     pursuant     to     section     79-601.  The     board   of 
education  of   the   existing  Class    II    fiChftfii  district    shall 
remain  in     office     until     the     effective      date      for     the 
formation  of  the  new  Class   1  icjiftftl  district. 

If  the  new  board  of  education  is  to  consist  of 
three  members,  auch  members  shall  ba  elected  at  the  time 
the  electors  vote  to  change  from  a  Class  II  jmh,fi,al 
district  to  a  Class  I  ficJmal  district  or  at  any  annual 
or  special  meeting  held  not  less  than  thirty  days  prior 
to  the  effective  date  of  the  change  from  a  Class  II 
school  district  to  a  Class  I  juhfial  district.  At  the 
annual  or  special  meeting,  a  treasurer  shall  be  elected 
for  a  term  of  one  year,  a  secretary  for  a  term  of  two 
years,  and  a  president  for  a  term  of  three  year*A  and 
regularly  thereafter  their  successors  shall  be  elected 

for  *h«  term  larma  of  three  years  each., LLL     *««*     •** 

officers  so  elected  shall  hold  their  office*  until  their 
successors  are  elected  and  qualified.  After  auch  change 
becomes  effective,  the  sshfloj.  district  and  Its  officers 
shall  have  the  powers  and  be  governed  by  the  provisions 
of  law  applicable  to  Class  I  school  districts. 

If  the  new  board  of  education  ia  to  consist  of 
six  members,  such  members  shall  be  elected  after  aehool 
district  electors  have  voted  to  change  from  a  Class  II 
sihflfll  district1  to  a  Class  I  jssliflpj,  district.  The 
procedure  for  electing  board  members  shall  be  as 
prescribed  in  subsection  (3)  of  aectlon  79-601,  except 
that  such  election  may  be  held  at  any  ajuiual  meeting  or 
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"..  VSiciil  maeting  called  for  the  purpose  of  electing 
school  diitrict  officers. 

(4).?°  tti&ti  district  may  change  from  Class    I 

/"  *U?U"  ,that     Mte^     district     has      an 
of  not  lisi  than  one  hundred  pupils  in  grades 
nine  to  tw«lvt.     This  sub«ction  shall  not  apply  to 


th"?  c°ns«cutiv«  years  the 


°£  thl"  ""ion,    become    a 

s:  ,js:sx 


"•itbirihip  of  let. 
MM  throJ,h  tw.lJI 
contract  with  .nothlr 
tdwaiienal  wvicJ!  5^ 
through  lv.lv!.  2!h 
«  t»  wcwd  SS. 
period  the 
m-vioea 


fcr  • 


n 

•«ba«ction 
of  »uch  M  p 

•Jwitien.1     •ervictl 
;htav.r.g,  dally 
twelve     for    .Uch 
««y  students.     If 


th.t 


daily 

students   in  grades 
consecutive     years     may 
district     to     provide 
pupils     in     grades     nine 
may  continue  for  a  period 
At     th«     «nd      of     such 
„     t     dj'tri«t      may       resume 
?B     ?*  ni'i*jthrough   twelve   if 
~""J'*     nine      through 
reached   at  l*sst 


ttld 


to       tlii. 

t   th«   *nd 

V     resum. 

nin«   through    tw.lv.    if 
nin«      th«"flh 
H  h«d   at  l.a.t 

di«trict  haa  not  achlav.d 
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such  average  daily  membership,  it  shall  become  a  Class  I 
SShfipJL  district  as  prescribed  in  subsection  (S)  of  this 
section. 

Sec.  21.  That  section  79-1331,  Re in cue 
Revised  Statutes  of  Nebraska,  1943,  be  amended  to  rend 
aa  follows: 

79-1331.  Aa  used  in  tha  School  Foundation  and 
Equalization  Act,  unless  the  context  otherwise  requires! 

(1)  Classroom       teacher       ehall         mean          a 
certificated     teacher     who    has  major  responsibility  for 
the  instruction  of  one  or  more  classes  of  pupils; 

(2)  District     shall     mean      a      school     district 
approved     for     continued  legal  operation  under  ruleo  and 
regulations   established  f_dapt«d    and   promulgated      by      the 
State     Board  of  Education  pursuant   to   aubdivialon    (5)(c> 
of   section  79-32B;  , 

(3)  Per  pupil  cost     shall     mean     a     district's 
current     operating     expense,,,     as  shown    in   the  district's 
annual    financial      report     to     the      State      Department     of 
Education,     divided     by     the  average  daily  membership  of 
resident  and  nonresident  pupils  for  the  preceding    school 

(4)  Operating  funds  shall     mean     a     district's 
current     operating   revenue  for   a  fiscal   year   as    shown    in 
the  district's  annual      financial      report      to      the      State 
Department  of  Education; 

(5)  Summer  school  program   shall    m*a.n  a  program 
consisting     of     thirty  dsys  of    school    at   three  hours  per 
day,    or  the  equivalent,    conducted  by  a  district  to     meet 
the     academic     needs  of  its  pupils  during    a  period   other 
than  the   regular   school  year; 

(6)  Fall     school     district     membership     report 
shall  mean  a  report  setting  forth  the  number  of  children 
between     the  ages  of  five  and  twenty-one   enrolled   in  the 
district  on   the   last  Friday     in     September      of      a      given 
school     year.         The  report  shall   enumerate    (a)    resident 
students  by  grade   level     and     nonresident     students     And 

opjitm     ettidents as  defined  in  »ctlon  ?  nf  this  act  by 

grade     level     and     classification*     including,     but     not 
limited   to,    nonresident  high  school,    Option   111  ah    achOOl . 
wards     of     the  court,   or  contract,    (b)    eligible  children 
in  gifted   and  deprived  program*  as  approved    and  verified 
by  the   atate,    (c)    children  eligible  to  be    transported   by 
bus  according  to   section  79-490,    and    (d)    total      assessed 
valuation   for  the  current  fiscal  year;    and 

(7)  January  school  district  membership  report 
shall  mean  a  report  setting  forth  the  number  of  children 
between  the  ages  of  five  snd  twenty-one  enrolled  in     the 
district     on     the     first     Friday     in     January  of  a  given 
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LEGISLATIVE  BILL   1S3A 
Approved  by  the  Governor  May   23,    1989 
Introduced  by  Baack,    47 

AH  ACT  relating  to  appropriations;  to  appropriate  funds 
to  aid  in  carrying  out  the  provisions  of 
Legislative  Bill  183,  Ninety-first 

Legislature,'  First  Session,  1989. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  people  of  the   Stiate  of  Nebraska, 

Section  1.  There  is  hereby  appropriated  (1) 
$15,000  from  the  General  Fund  for  the  period  July  1, 

1989,  to  June  30,    1990,    and   (2)    536.000    from   the  General 
Fund  for  the  period  July  1,    1990,    to  June    30,      1991.      to 
the     State     Department  of  Education,    for  Program  025,    to 
aid  in  carrying  out  the  provisions   of      Legislative      Bill 
183,    Ninety-first  Legislature,    First  Session,    19S9. 

Total  expenditures  for  permanent  and  temporary 
salaries  and  per  dlems  from  funds  appropriated  in  this 
section  shall  not  exceed  $22,662  for  the  period  July  1, 

1990,  to   June   30,    1991. 

Sec.  2.  There  is  hereby  appropriated  $25,000 
from  the  General  Fund  for  the  period  July  3,  1989.  to 
June  30,  1990,  to  the  Legislative  Council,  for  Program 
126,  to  aid  in  carrying  out  the  provisions  of 
Legislative  Bill  183,  Ninety-first  Legislature.  First 

Session,    1989. 

No  expenditures  for  permanent  and  temporary 
salaries  and  per  diems  for  state  employees  shall  b«  made 
from  funds  appropriated  in  this  section. 
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As  Passed  by  the  House*  1.4 

118th  General  Assembly  1.6 

Regular   Session  Am.    Sub.    S.    B.    No.    140  1.7 

1989-1990  1*8 

MESSRS.    ARONOFF-SNYDER-SCHAFRATH-WATTS-CUPP-MRS.    DRAECE-  1.10 

MESSRS.    PFEIFFER-NETTLE-BOGGS-MS.    FURNEY-MESSRS .    LEVEY-  1.11 

HOBSON-SUSTER-BARA-CLARK-FOX-WATKINS-GARDNER"  1,12 

CZARCINSKI-MECHLING-MS.    McLIN  1.13 

___ L'14 

A        BILL  1.15 

To     amend  sections   109.57,    124.382,    124.334,    133.02,  1.17 

135.01,      2950.08,      2953.32,         3301.05,         3301.07,  1.18 

3301.077,      3301.078,      3311.05,       3311,06,    3311.24,  1.20 
3311.50,      3311.51,      3313.22,       3313.35,       3313.483, 

3313.487,  3313.4810,  3313.4811,'       3313.672,  1.21 

3313.841,    3315.07,    3317.01,       3317.022,       3317.023,  1.23 

3317.024,    3317.021.0,    3317.0211,    3317  .  03,  '3317  .11,  1.24 
3317.62,      3317.63,      3317,64,       3319.02,       3319.111, 

3319.19,         3319.24,      3319.36,       3321.01,       3321.19,  1.26 

3321.38,      3323.01,      3327.05,       3333.04,         3781.11,  1.27 

5705.01,    5705.19,    5705.191,    and    5705.21;    to   enact  1.28 

sections        3301.0714,          3301.0715,  3301.0716,  1.30 

3301.0717,    3301.131,    3301.65,    3302^01    to   3302.08,  1.31 

3311.053,    3311.214,    3313.174,    3313.602,    3313.611,  1.32 


3315.07,   3317.01,    3317.022,   3317.033,   3317.024,   3317.0210,  2ll, 

»»-«3U,  3317.03.  3317.11,  3317.62,  3317.63,  3317.64,   3319. 02,  Me 

3319.111,  -3319.19,   3319.24,  3319.36,  3321.01,  3321.19,  3321. 3«,  ,.„ 

3323.01,  3327.05,  3333.04,  3781.11,  5705.01,   5705.19,   5705.191,  ,.„ 

and   S705.21  be  amended  and  sections  3301.0714,  3301.0715,  2  „ 

3301.07!6,   3301.0717,   3301.131,   3301.65,    3302.01,    3302.<>2,  JlH 

3302.03,   3302.04,   3302.05,  3302.06,  3302.07,  3302.08,  331!. 053,  ,.„ 

3111.JW,   3313.174,   3313.602,   3313.611,   3313.647,   3313.673,  2.H 

3313.843,   3313.90!,    3313.97,   3313.98,   3313.981,   3319.282,  ,.„ 

3365.01,  3365.02,  3365.03,  3365.04,   3365.05,   3365.06,   3365.07,  ,.„ 

3365.08,  and  3365.09  of  the  Revised  Code  be  enacted  to  read  as  3,3l 

JS-m.  *  1  _.  .  _ 


follows: 


Sec.  109.57.   (A)   The  superintendent  of  the  bureau  of  j.]4 

criminal  identification  and  investigation  shall  procure  and  file  2.3, 

*or  record  photographs,  pictures,  descriptions,  fingerprints,  2.3. 

*e«urements,  and  such  other  information  as  may  be  pertinent,   of.  3.2 
all  persons  who  have  been  convicted  of  a  felony  or  any  crime 

constituting  a  misdemeanor  on  the  first  offense  and  a  felony  on  3.4 
subsequent  offenses,  within  the  state,  and  of  all  well  known  and  3.5 
habitual  criminals,  fro.  wherever  procurable.  The  person  in  ,.* 
charge  of  any  state  correctional  institution  and  the  person  in  3.7 
charge  of  any  state  institution  having  custody  of  a  person  ' 
suspected  of  having  committed  a  felony  or  any  crime  constituting  1.8 
a  misdemeanor  on  the  first  offense  and  a  felony  on  subsequent  3.9 

°"e" ha"  fucnlah  sueh  material  to  the  superintendent  of  3.10 

the  bureau  upon  request.  Fingerprints,  photographs,  or  other  3,11 
d.scrlptlv.  information  of  a  child  under  eighteen  years  of  age  3.1! 
shall  not  be  procured  by  the  superintendent  or  furnished  by  any  3.13 
Person  in  charge  of  any  state  correctional  institution,  except  as  3.1! 
»ay  be  authored  in  section  2151.313  of  the  Revised  Code.  Every  3.16 
court  of  record  ln  this  state  shall  send  to  the  superintendent  of  3.1J 
the  bureau  a  weekly  report  containing  a  summary  of  each  case  j.!8 
involving  a  felony  or  any  crime  constituting  a  misdemeanor  on  the  3.19 
first  offense  and  a  felony  on  subsequent  offenses.  Sach  THE  3.20 
sum  shall  include  the  style  and  number  of  the  case,  the  dates  3.2! 
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(D)        THE      ASSIMILATION      INTO     THE  VOCATIONAL   CURRICULUM   OF  105.4 

MORE   STRINGENT   SCIENCE,    MATHEMATICS,    ENGLISH    LANGUAGE      ARTS,       AND  105.6 

TECHNOLOGY      COMPONENTS   SUFFICIENT  TO  EQUIP   STUDENTS    PREPARING   FOR  105.8 

CAREERS  WITH  THE   KNOWLEDGE   AND   CONFIDENCE   THE*      NEED      TO      ABSORB,  105.10 

APPLY,      AND  ADAPT   TO  THE  TECHNOLOGICAL  CHANGES    THAT   WILL   CONFRONT  105.11 

THEM   IN  THE  TWENTY-FIRST   CENTURY;    TO  BROADEN   THE      CAREER      OPTIONS  105.12 

AVAILABLE      TO     STUDENTS      WHO      PURSUE  VOCATIONAL   CURRICULA;    AND   TO  105.13 

GIVE      VOCATIONAL      GRADUATES      EDUCATIONAL      FOUNDATIONS      THAT      WILL  105.14 

ENABLE     THEM     NOT  ONLY   TO   BE  ABSORBED   INTO  THE   WORKFORCE   BUT   WILL  105.15 

ALSO   DECREASE  THE   LIKELIHOOD  THEY  WILL  BE   DISPLACED    IN   THE    FUTURE  105.16 

AS      THE     KNOWLEDGE      AND      SKILLS      NEEDED      IN   THE   WORKPLACE   UNDERGO  105.17 
CHANGE. 

<E)        A     PLAN      FOR      REALLOCATING      PERSONNEL,    RESOURCES,    AND  105.19 

RESPONSIBILITIES   AMONG    SCHOOL   DISTRICTS  WHERE      REALLOCATIONS      CAN  105,20 

STRENGTHEN  THE  CURRICULUM  AND  THE  COURSE  OFFERINGS,    REDUCE   COSTS,  105.22 

PROVIDE  MORE  EFFICIENT   USES   OF   EDUCATIONAL   RESOURCES  f      OR      BETTER  105.23 

SERVE   STUDENTS'    NEEDS.  105.24 

(F)  PROVISION      FOR      THE   REALIZATION   OF   THE   OBJECTIVES    SET  105.26 
FORTH    IN   THIS   SECTION  WITHIN      THE      EXISTING      LEVEL      OF      FINANCIAL  105.27 
SUPPORT      FROM     LOCAL,      STATE,      FEDERAL,      AND   PRIVATE    SOURCES,    AND  105.28 
ESTABLISHMENT  OF   PLANS      FOR      STRENGTHENING      VOCATIONAL      EDUCATION  105.29 
PROGRAMS      AS     ADDITIONAL      REVENUES   BECOME   AVAILABLE   TO    INDIVIDUAL  105.30 
DISTRICTS  AND  FOR  MAINTAINING      STRONG      CURRICULA,       REGARDLESS      OF  105.31 
CHANGES    IN  THE  YEAR-TO-YEAR   LEVEL  OF   FINANCIAL    SUPPORT.  105.32 

(G)  ALTERNATIVE        TRANSPORTATION         PLANS      DISTRICTS      CAN  105.34 
IMPLEMENT  TO  OVERCOME  OBSTACLES   THAT    IMPEDE    PUPILS'    ATTENDANCE   AT  105.36 
THE        LOCATIONS        WHERE        THEY      SHOULD      BE      ATTENDING      SCHOOL      OR 
PARTICIPATING  IN  OTHER  EDUCATIONAL  ACTIVITIES.  106.1 

Sec.    3313.97.      (A)      AS  USED  IN  THIS   SECTION:  106.4 

(1)  "PARENT"   HAS  THE  SAME  MEANING  AS    IN  SECTION   3313.64   OF  106,5 
THE   REVISED  CODE.  106.7 

(2)  "ALTERNATIVE      SCHOOL"      MEANS      A    SCHOOL   BUILDING   OTHER  106.9 
THAN   THE  ONE  TO  WHICH  A      STUDENT      IS      ASSIGNED      BY      THE      DISTRICT  106.10 
SUPERINTENDENT.  106 .11 
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AN     INDIVIDUALIZED      EDUCATION      PROGRAM      106  13 

BY  DIVISION   (E,    OP  SECTION  3323.01   OF  THE  REVISED  CODE.  !„.„ 

(0)        THE      BOARD     OF      EDUCATION     OF      EACH      CTTV 
EXERTED  VILLAGE   SCHOOL   DISTRKT  SHALL  ADOPT  AN      OPEN'   ENRolZ     !«!» 

POLICY     ALLOWING      STUDENTS      FHfTTr PA     «« 

aiuuti«j.&       ENTITLED      TO      ATTPHn      ervn^r        ™      „„-      ... 


EFFECTIVE  WITH  THE 

™   IN  AN  ALTERNATIVE   SCHOOL.      EACH  POLICY  SHA^'p^DE*' FOR      I7n 
THE  FOLLOWING: 

ID  APPLICAT!ON        PROCEDURES,      INCLUDING      DEADLINES      FOR  106.N 

APPLICATION  AND  FOR   NOTIFICATJON  OF  STUDENTS      AND      PRINCIPALS      OF  !„.„ 

ALTERNATWE  SCHOOLS   WHENEVER    A  STUDENT'S  APPLICATION   !S   ACCEPTED.  !„.„ 

THE  POL!CY   SHALL   REQUIRE  A    STUDENT  „  ftppLy   ^    ^  ffl  ^^      ^  ^ 
ATTBND  AN  ALTERNATIVE  SCHOOL. 

(2)        PROCEDURES      FOR      ADMITTING     APPLICANTS   TO  ALTERNATIVE  10f.ll 
SCHOOLS,    INCLUDING   BUT  NOT   LIMITED  TO: 

106.33 

(a)      THE   ESTABLISHMENT   OF  DISTRICT  CAPACITY   LIMITS   „   GRADE  U6.3S 
LEVEL,    SCHOOL  BUUDING,    AND   EDUCATION  PROGRAM; 

)        A     REQUIREMENT      THAT     STUDENTS      ENROLLED      !N  A    SCHOOL  M ., 

OH   LIV!NG    IN  ANY  ATTENDANCE  AREA  OF  THE   SCHOOL     BUtLDIHG  107.3 

>»     BY     THE      SUPERINTENDENT  OR   BOARD   BE  GIVEN  PREFERENCE       107.. 
OVER  APPLICANTS; 

,    v  107. S 

(£) 


s  W1HtMMD    „ 
'      ™ 


MPLICANTS   TO  ALTERNATIVE      !„.« 
SHALL  NOT   INCLUDE: 


OR   ANV   LEVEL  OP      !„.„ 
,   ARTISTIC,    OR  OTHER   EXTRACURR^ULAR   SKILLS, 

°"      "««!»     APPLICANTS      BECAUSE      OF 


REOUIRE     A      „,.„ 
33,3.    OF  T 

SERVICES 


s 

VIN°  V  «»        -T        33,3.    OF  THE  REVISED      „,.„ 


-FICIENT  IN  THE      „,.„ 

107.23 
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(4)        REJECTION     OF      ANY      APPLICANT   BECAUSE   THE    STUDENT   HAS  107.25 

BEEN   SUBJECT  TO      DISCIPLINARY      PROCEEDINGS,       EXCEPT      THAT      IF      AN  107.26 

APPLICANT   HAS   BEEN   SUSPENDED  OR   EXPELLED  FOR   TEN   CONSECUTIVE    DAYS  107.28 

OR   MORE   IN  THE  TERM   FOR   WHICH  ADMISSION   IS   SOUGHT   OR    IN   THE      TERM  107.29 

IMMEDIATELY   PRECEDING   THE   TERM   FOR  WHICH  ADMISSION    IS    SOUGHT,    THE  107.30 

PROCEDURES   MAY   INCLUDE  A      PROVISION      DENYING      ADMISSION      OF,    SUCH  107.31 
APPLICANT  TO  AN  ALTERNATIVE   SCHOOL. 

(D)  NOTWITHSTANDING      CHAPTER   3327.    OF  THE   REVISED   CODE,    A  107.34 
DISTRICT  BOARD   IS   NOT   REQUIRED  TO     PROVIDE      TRANSPORTATION      TO      A  107,35 
NONHANDICAPPED      STUDENT      ENROLLED   IN  AN  ALTERNATIVE   SCHOOL   UNLESS  107.36 
SUCH    STUDENT  CAN   BE   PICKED   UP   AND  DROPPED   OFF   AT   A   REGULAR    SCHOOL  108.1 
BUS    STOP   DESIGNATED    IN   ACCORDANCE  WITH  THE   BOARD'S   TRANSPORTATION  108.2 
POLICY   OR   UNLESS   THE   BOARD      IS      REQUIRED      TO      PROVIDE     ADDITIONAL  108.3 
TRANSPORTATION  TO   THE   STUDENT    IN  ACCORDANCE   WITH   A   COURT- APPROVED  108.4 
DESEGREGATION   PLAN. 

(E)  EACH   SCHOOL   BOARD   SHALL  PROVIDE    INFORMATION   ABOUT   THE  108,7 
POLICY   ADOPTED   UNDER   THIS    SECTION  AND  THE   APPLICATION      PROCEDURES  108.8 
AND      DEADLINES      TO   THE   PARENT   OF   EACH   STUDENT    IN   THE    DISTRICT   AND  108.9 
TO   THE  GENERAL   PUBLIC. 

(F)  THE      STATE      BOARD      OF      EDUCATION    SHALL   MONITOR    SCHOOL  108.11 
DISTRICTS      TO     ENSURE      COMPLIANCE     WITH     THIS      SECTION      AND        THE  108.12 
DISTRICTS'    POLICIES,  108.13 

Sec.      3313.98.         (A)         AS      USED   IN  THIS    SECTION   AND    SECTION  108.16 

3313.981  OF  THE  REVISED  CODE:  108,17 

(1)  "PARENT"      HAS   THE   MEANING  GIVEN    IN   SECTION    3313.64    OF  108.19 
THE   REVISED  CODE.  108*20 

(2)  "NATIVE      STUDENT"      MEANS      A     STUDENT      ENTITLED      UNDER  LQ8.22 
SECTION  3313.64  OR  3313,65  OF  THE  REVISED  CODE  TO     ATTEND      SCHOOL  108.24 
IN   A  DISTRICT  ADOPTING   A  RESOLUTION   UNDER   THIS    SECTION. 

(3)     "A'DJACENT  DISTRICT"  MEANS  A  CITY,  EXEMPTED  VILLAGE,  OR  ios.26 

LOCAL   SCHOOL   DISTRICT   HAVING   TERRITORY  THAT   ABUTS      THE      TERRITORY  108.27 

OF   A   DISTRICT  ADOPTING  A   RESOLUTION  UNDER   THIS    SECTION.  108.28 

(4)         "ADJACENT      DISTRICT   STUDENT"   MEANS   A    STUDENT    ENTITLED  108.30 

UNDER    SECTION    3-313.64   OR    3313.65   OF  THE   REVISED      CODE      TO      ATTEND  108.32 
SCHOOL    IN   AN  ADJACENT   DISTRICT.  . 


I   "ADJUSTED  FORMULA  „„  MEANS  IHE  ^  po 

SPECIPIED  „  SECTION  3317_022  op  THE  . 

»    a,    THE    m    DISIRICI    EQUALmiioN-  ^  S 

REVISED  CODE.  9  +  l 


"POVERTV      Llm.    HEANS  THE   pWERTY   LINE   ESTAB 

0,  THE   ™ITED  sTATES  OPPICE  OF  ^^  MD   BODQET 
DIRECTOR  op   THE  W  sm 


STAT.  1609,  42  U.S.C.A.  9902,  AS  AHBNDED.  109  , 

DEFIJ"     ~"   HEANS  AN   INDIV1DUA"ZE"   ^CATION  PROGRAM  lo,.'u 
DBFINBD  BV  DIVISION  (E)  OF  SECTION  1«,  n,  „ 

!£•>  Of  SECTION  3323.01  OF  THE  REVISED  CODE.  109  13 

ID    THE  BOARD   OF   EDUCATION  OF   EACH  CITY/  LOC^,  AHD  mii 

::IE  ™  DISTRICT 


H 

H  SO  UI10N  SKA.,    BEGINNING  THA        BEGINS  1M_ 

FROH  :,  ;3'  EITHER  ENTIRELY  PROHIBIT  THE  —  -  »  ««».  »,.« 

0     ACHNT  D1SMICTS  OR  SHALL  p,,,,   moLlHENT   QF   ^^ 

1    '"*"'  DISTR1CTS  IN  ACC—  «»  *  «*«*  CONTAIHED  109,, 

™"   A  P  OF  STODEMS  10,.H 


.OF     ADVENT      DISTRICTS     ^EVER      „     ADJACEW      „,.„ 
DISTRICT  STUDENT'S  APPLICATION    IS  APPROVED.  „,    31 


E  OF  M1  TUITION  OBLIGATION  TO  THE 

BtIT  NOT  LIMITED  T0|. 

(a,      «««««„,«««,  OF   DISTRICT   «P*CI«   LIMITS   B»  GRADE      U0.2 
,    SCHOOL   BUILDINQ,    AND   EDOCMIO(J 


THAT   »"•   NA"VE   STUDENTS   WISHING  TO    BB      HO.  4 

„  THE  DISTR1CT  WILL   BE    ENROLLED  AND   THAT     A»V      ADJACENI      UC.S 
OIST        T     STUDms     pREViousLy     ENROLLED     a     ^     DisTRiM  SHALL 

HKCBIVE  PREFERENCE  OVER   PIRST. 


TIHE 
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(c)         PROCEDURES      TO      ENSURE      THAT     AN      APPROPRIATE      RACIAL  110.9 

BALANCE   IS   MAINTAINED    IN   THE   DISTRICT   SCHOOLS.  110.10 

(C)  THE        PROCEDURES      FOR      ADMITTING      ADJACENT      DISTRICT  110.12 

STUDENTS   SHALL  NOT   INCLUDE:  110.13 

(1)  ANY      REQUIREMENT   OF  ACADEMIC   ABILITY,    OR   ANY   LEVEL   OP  110.15 
ATHLETIC,    ARTISTIC,    OR  OTHER   EXTRACURRICULAR   SKILLS;  110.16 

(2)  LIMITATIONS        ON      ADMITTING     APPLICANTS      BECAUSE      OP  110.18 
HANDICAPPING  CONDITIONS,    EXCEPT   THAT  A  BOARD  MAY   REFUSE   TO     ADMIT  110.19 
AN      ADJACENT      DISTRICT      STUDENT      RECEIVING   SERVICES   DNDER   CHAPTER  110.20 
3323.    OF   THE  REVISED   CODE,       IF      THE      SERVICES      DESCRIBED      IN      THE  110.21 
STUDENT'S    IE?  ARE   NOT  AVAILABLE    IN   THE   DISTRICT'S    SCHOOLS;  110.22 

(3)  A      REQUIREMENT      THAT  THE   STUDENT   BE,  PROFICIENT   IN   THE  110,24 
ENGLISH  LANGUAGE;  110.25 

(4)  REJECTION      OF      ANY      APPLICANT   BECAUSE   THE  STUDENT   HAS  110.27 
BEEN    SUBJECT  TO      DISCIPLINARY      PROCEEDINGS,       EXCEPT      THAT      IP      AN  110.28 
APPLICANT   HAS   BEEN   SUSPENDED  OR   EXPELLED   BY    THE   ADJACENT  'DISTRICT  110.30 
FOR   TEN  CONSECUTIVE   DAYS   OR   MORE    IN  THE  TERM   FOR  WHICH      ADMISSION  110.31 
IS    SOUGHT   OR   IN   THE   TERM    IMMEDIATELY   PRECEDING  THE  TERM   FOR  WHICH  110,32 
ADMISSION    IS   SOUGHT,      THE      PROCEDURES      MAY      INCLUDE      A      PROVISION  110.33 
DENYING  ADMISSION  OF   SUCH  APPLICANT. 

(DJ         EACH   SCHOOL    BOARD   SHALL   PROVIDE    INFORMATION   ABOUT   THE  110.36 
POLICY  ADOPTED  ONDER      THIS      SECTION,      INCLUDING      THE      APPLICATION 

PROCEDURES      AND   DEADLINES,    TO   THE   SUPERINTENDENT   AND   THE   BOARD   OF  111.1 

EDUCATION  OF  EACH-  ADJACENT   DISTRICT  AND,      UPON      REQUEST,       TO      THE  111.2 

PARENT  OF  ANY  ADJACENT   DISTRICT   STUDENT.  111.3 

(E)         ANY      SCHOOL      BOARD      SHALL      ACCEPT      ALL  CREDITS   TOWARD  111.6 

GRADUATION   EARNED    IN   ADJACENT   DISTRICT      SCHOOLS      BY      AN      ADJACENT  111.7 
DISTRICT   STUDENT  OR  A   NATIVE   STUDENT. 

(F)(l)          NO        BOARD       OF     EDUCATION      MAY     ADOPT     A     POLICY  111,9 

DISCOURAGING  OR   PROHIBITING    ITS   NATIVE   STUDENTS    FROM   APPLYING      TO  111.10 

ENROLL      IN   THE   SCHOOLS   OF   AN  ADJACENT   DISTRICT   THAT   HAS    ADOPTED   A  111.11 

POLICY    PERMITTING   SUCH   ENROLLMENT,    EXCEPT   THAT:  111.  1.2 

(a)        A     DISTRICT     MAY  OBJECT  TO  THE  ENROLLMENT  OF  A  NATIVE  111.15 

STUDENT     IN     AN     ADJACENT1    DISTRICT      IN     ORDER     TO     MAINTAIN        AN  111.16 
APPROPRIATE  RACIAL  BALANCE; 
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(£)        THE      BOARD  OF  EDtlfATTOH  At?    *    «»„».. 

fcUULATION  OF  A  DISTRICT  RECEIVING    FriNrw       111    n 
UNDER  64   STAT.    1100    MQIAI      ,«  «-«VING   FUNDS      111, IS 

i*"*  •     J.O.UU     [19501.     9n    n    e    «    «        «... 

111.20 


°PNATIVE 

S  v  *" 

is 


DISTRICT      «.»r  -  111.31 

i  r°  SUCH  ~  ^^  -™FUNDINGFOR  1U,3 

«.  s™s  „  ACCORDANCE 


..... 


»..         -  -  —  -  - 


IB) 


<=»'• 

r  -  —  —  "  »  •»•  » 

»««  IN  AN  ADJACENT  DISTRICT.     11  ,  .  18 


, 

DIVISION    (A)      or     THIS      SECTION      WHO      ASE      11J.JJ 
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ENROLLED      IN  ADJACENT   SCHOOL   DISTRICTS   MULTIPLIED   BY   THE   ADJUSTED  112.26 

FORMULA  AMOUNT   FOR  THE   DISTRICT;  112.27 

(2)         THE   EXCESS   COSTS   COMPUTED   IN  ACCORDANCE   WITH   DIVISION  112.29 

<F)    OF  THIS      SECTION      FOR      ANY      SUCH      NATIVE      STUDENTS      RECEIVING  112.30 

SPECIAL        EDUCATION      AND      RELATED      SERVICES      IN      ADJACENT      SCHOOL  112.31 

DISTRICTS.  112.32 

(C)      TO   THE   PAYMENTS   MADE  TO  A  DISTRICT   UNDER   CHAPTER    3317,  112.35 

OF   THE  REVISED   CODE,    THE   DEPARTMENT  OF   EDUCATION      SHALL      ANNUALLY  112.36 

ADD   BOTH  OF   THE   FOLLOWING: 

(1)  AN      AMOUNT      EQUAL      TO  THE   NUMBER   OF   ADJACENT    DISTRICT  113.2 
STUDENTS   REPORTED  UNDER   DIVISION    (A)    OF  THIS    SECTION   ENROLLED      IN  11.3.4 
THE      DISTRICT      MULTIPLIED      BY   THE  ADJUSTED   FORMULA   AMOUNT   FOR   THE  113.5 
DISTRICT; 

(2)  THE   EXCESS   COSTS   COMPUTED   IN  ACCORDANCE   WITH    DIVISION  113.7 
(D)    OF  THIS   SECTION   FOR  ANY  ADJACENT   DISTRICT   STUDENTS      RECEIVING  113.9 
SPECIAL   EDUCATION  AND   RELATED   SERVICES    IN  THE   DISTRICT.  113,10 

(D)         A      BOARD      PROVIDING      SPECIAL      EDUCATION      AND      RELATED  113.12 

SERVICES   TO  AN   ADJACENT   DISTRICT   STUDENT   IN      ACCORDANCE      WITH      AN  113.13 

IEP      SHALL,      PURSUANT      TO      RULES      OF  THE   STATE   BOARD,    COMPUTE   THE  113.15 
EXCESS   COSTS  TO  EDUCATE  SUCH  STUDENT  AS  FOLLOWS: 

(!)         SUBTRACT  THE  ADJUSTED   FORMULA  AMOUNT   FOR   THE   DISTRICT  113.17 

FROM   THE  ACTUAL   COSTS   TO   EDUCATE   THE   STUDENT;  113.18 

(2)      FROM   THE  AMOUNT   COMPUTED  UNDER  DIVISION    (D)(1J    OF   THIS  113.21 

SECTION   SUBTRACT  THE  AMOUNT  OF   ANY   FUNDS   RECEIVED   BY   THE   DISTRICT  113.22 

UNDER      CHAPTER      3317.      OF      THE      REVISED     CODE      TO   PROVIDE   SPECIAL  113.23 
EDUCATION  AND  RELATED   SERVICES   TO  THE   STUDENT. 

THE   BOARD   SHALL   REPORT   THE   EXCESS   COSTS   COMPUTED   UNDER   THIS  113.25 

DIVISION  TO  THE   DEPARTMENT   OF   EDUCATION.  113,26 

(E)      NOTWITHSTANDING  SECTION  3317.03  OF  THE  REVISED  CODE:  113,29 

(1)  NO      SCHOOL   DISTRICT   SHALL   COUNT   ANY   ADJACENT    DISTRICT  113.31 
STUDENT   REPORTED   UNDER   DIVISION    (A)    OF  THIS    SECTION      IN      ITS      ADM  113.33 
CERTIFIED  UNDER  SECTION  3317,03  OF  THE  REVISED  CODE,  113.34 

(2)  EACH   SCHOOL   DISTRICT   SHALL  COUNT    IN    ITS   ADM   CERTIFIED  114.1 
UNDER   SUCH  SECTION,    ANY   NATIVE   STUDENT  ENROLLED   IN  THE  SCHOOLS  OF  114.2 
AN  ADJACENT  DISTRICT  UNDER  SECTION  3313.98  OF  THE  REVISED  CODE.  114.3 
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<P}    UPON  REQUEST   OF  A   PARENT,   AND  PROVIDED  THE  BOARD   m.j 

OFFERS  TRANSPORTATION  TO  NATIVE  STUDENTS  OF  THE  SAME  GRADE   LEVEL   114  .< 
AND   DISTANCE   FROM   SCHOOL   UNDER  SECTION  3327.01  OF  THE  REVISED   114.7 
CODE,  A  SCHOOL  BOARD  ENROLLING  AN  ADJACENT  DISTRICT  STUDENT  SHALL   114,9 
PROVIDE  TRANSPORTATION   FOR  THE  STUDENT  WITHIN  THE  BOUNDARIES  OF   114. 1C 
THE  BOARD'S  DISTRICT,  EXCEPT  THAT  THE  BOARD  SHALL  BE  REQUIRED  TO   114. U 
PICK  UP  AND  DROP  OFF  A  NONHANDICAPPED  STUDENT  ONLY  AT  A  REGULAR   114, U 
SCHOOL   BUS   STOP  DESIGNATED  IN  ACCORDANCE   WITH   THE   BOARD'S   U4.1] 
TRANSPORTATION  POLICY.    PURSUANT  TO  RULES  OF  THE  STATE  BOARD  OF   114. U 
EDUCATION,   SUCH  BOARD  MAY   REIMBURSE  THE   PARENT   FROM   FUNDS   114.1$ 
RECEIVED  UNDER  DIVISION   <K>  OP  SECTION  3317.024  OF  THE  REVISED   114.16 
CODE  FOR  THE  REASONABLE  COST  OF  TRANSPORTATION  FROM  THE  STUDENT'S   114.17 
HOME   TO  THE   DESIGNATED  SCHOOL  BUS  STOP  IF  THE  STUDENT'S  FAMILY   114.18 
HAS  AN  INCOME  BELOW  THE ' FEDERAL  POVERTY  LINE. 

Sec.  3315.07.  (A)  The  board  of  education  of  each  city  and  114,  n 
exempted  village  school  district  may  provide  an  instructional  114.23 
program  for  the  employees  of  the  district.  The  board  may  provide  114.25 
the  necessary  bulletins  and  instructional  material  in  connection  114.27 
with  the  program  and  pay  the  cost  of  meetings  held  for  the  114,23 
purpose  of  carrying  out  the  program.  114<29 

(B)   The  board  of  education  of  any  district  may  provide  114.31 
bulletins  or  other  materials  necessary  for   the   effective  114.32 
administration  of  the  schools  of  such  district  and  may  compile,  114.31 
make  available,  or  publish  any  of  the  following  materials  not  114,34 
inconsistent   with   diviaion  (C)  of  this  section:   student  114.35 
handbooks,  dress  codes,  curriculum   guides,   school   policy  114. » 
bulletins,  newsletters,  board  meeting  summaries  or  minutes,  IIS.1 
financial  reports,  annual  reports,  and  other  reports  concerning  115.2 
the  operation  of  the  district's  schools.  Such  materials  shall  be  115.3 
published  for  the  purpose  of  furthering  public  awareness  of  all  115,4 
aspects  of  the  district's  educational  program  and  operation  115.5 
including: 

(1)  School  board  policies  and  actions,  school  district  115.6 
procedures,  administration  and  finance,  and  state  and  federal  115.7 
requirements; 
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126.22.    High  school  graduation  incentives  program 

atl^'aS  L*  ?nyMfc.  ™e  ]?Pslature  finds  that  it  is  critical  for  persons  to  obtain 
Sll  I«tion  fa  *n  n  Ol  *du?atlon.to  *««tioii  in  today's  society.  Therefore,  the  purpose  of 
•rarfenced  or  »r f  rewd^n«ntwej  for  and  encourage  all  Minnesota  students  who  have 
SmsSw  Dm«  exPe"e™»E  difficulty  in  the  traditional  education  system  to  enroll  in 
alternative  programs  in  order  to  complete  their  high  school  education. 

scSoh wsduS/n*?*  P?"8'  The  followi'n*  PuPiIs  *«  *Hgibfe  to  participate  in  the  high 
scnooi  graduation  incentives  program: 

(a)  any  pupil  who  is  between  the  ages  of  12  and  16  and  who: 


grade  levels  below  the  performance  level 
i  achievement  test;  or 

(2}  is  at  least  one  year  behind  in  obtaining  credits  for 'graduation;  or 

(3)  is  pregnant  or  is  a  parent;  or 

<4)  has  been  assessed  as  chemically  dependent;  or 

coMlcS^acW.!6^  f™m  i**11*"1;?  at  schw)1  ^thout  lawful  excuse  for  more  than  15 
consecutive  school  days  m  the  preceding  or  current  school  year; 

an«1?y*2iPlLrj  °  iU  ktwwn  &*  R£ea  of  16  a*d  19  who  is  attending  school,  and  who  Is 
Ecallv  deterS  J6J  ^^  ^e  P^0™""  l^el  for  pupils  of  the  same  age  In  a 
mdirtfon  "^'"fl achiev«menf ««».  «  «  at  least  one  year  behind  in  obtaining  credits  for 
graduation,  or  is  pregnant  or  is  a  parent,  or  has  been  assessed  as  chemically  dependent^ 


proC^nTfo^7t°leKurn  16  **$  ^  TTd^  ***  ^  ^  n0t  attended  &  w*h  \^OQl 
m  session,  and  who  is  if^^^lJ^Sffi^S^I^  fo^ufcf 
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§  126.22  CURRICULUM,  CONDUCT,  TEXTBOOKS 

the  same  age  in  a  locally  determined  achievement  test,  or  is  at  least  one  year  behind  in 
obtaining  credits  for  graduation,  or  has  been  assessed  as  chemically  dependent;  or 

(d)  any  person  who  is  at  least  21  years  of  age  and  who: 

(1)  has  received  less  than  14  years  of  public  or  nonpublic  education,  beginning  at  age  5; 

(2)  has  already  completed  the  studies  ordinarily  required  in  the  10th  grade  but  has  not 
completed  the  requirements  for  a  high  school  diploma  or  the  equivalent;  and 

(3)  at  the  time  of  application,  (i)  is  eligible  for  unemployment  compensation  benefits  or 
has  exhausted  the  benefits,  (ii)  is  eligible  for  or  is  receiving  income  maintenance  and 
support  services,  as  defined  in  section  268.0111,  subdivision  6,  or  (Hi)  is  eligible  for 
services  under  the  displaced  homemaker  program,  state  wage-subsidy  program,  or  any 
programs  under  the  federal  Jobs  Training  Partnership  Act  or  its  successor. 

Notwithstanding  section  127.27,  subdivision  7,  the  provisions  of  section  127.29,  subdivi- 
sion 1,  do  not  apply  to  pupils  age  17  and  older  who  participate  in  the  high  school 
graduation  incentives  program. 

Subd.  3.  Eligible  programs,  (a)  A  pupil  who  is  eligible  according  to  subdivision  2, 
clause  (&),  {b),  (c),  or  (d)  may  enroll  in  any  program  approved  by  the  state  board  of 
education  under  Minnesota  Rules,  part  3500.3500,  including  area  learning  centers  under 
sections  129B.52  to  129B.55,  or  according  to  section  121.11,  subdivision  12. 

(b)  A  pupil  who  is  eligible  according  to  subdivision  2,  clause  (b),  (c)(  or  (d),  may  enroll  in 
secondary  school  courses  upon  a  resolution  passed  by  a  school  board  approving  enroll- 
ment, or  may  enroll  in  post-secondary  courses  under  section  123.3514. 

(c)  A  pupil  who  is  eligible  under  subdivision  2,  clause  <a),  {b),  (c),  or  (d)  may  enroll  in  any 
public  secondary  education  program. 

An  eligible  institution  providing  eligible  programs  as  defined  in  this  subdivision  may 
contract  with  an  entity  providing  adult  basic  education  programs  under  the  community 
education  program  contained  in  section  121.88  for  actual  program  costs. 

Subd.  4.  Pupil  enrollment.  Any  eligible  pupil  under  subdivision  2  may  apply  to  enroll 
in  an  eligible  program  under  subdivision  3,  using  the  form  specified  in  section  120.0762, 
subdivision  2.  Notwithstanding  section  120.0752,  approval  of  the  resident  district  is  not 
required  for  an  eligible  pupil  under  subdivision  2  to  enroll  in  a  nonresident  district  that 
has  an  eligible  program  under  subdivision  3  or  an  area  learning  center  established  under 
section  129B.52, 

_  Subd.  5.  Dissemination  of  information.  A  school  district  shall  disseminate  informa- 
tion, developed  by  the  department  of  education,  about  the  high  school  graduation 
Incentives  program  to  residents  in  the  district  who  are  under  the  age  of  21. 

Subd.  6.  Desegregation  plans.  Notwithstanding  any  provision  to  the  contrary,  stu- 
dents may  not  enroll  in  a  nonresident  district  under  this  section  if  their'  enrollment  in 
another  school  district  would  result  in  a  violation  of  a  district's  desegregation  plan,  as 
mandated  and  approved  by  the  state  board  of  education. 

Subd.  7.  Aid  adjustments.  General  education  aid,  capital  expenditure  aid,  and  trans- 
portation aid  attributable  to  a  pupil  covered  by  programs  under  this  section  must  be  paid 
according  to  sections  124 A. 036,  subdivision  5, 124.245,  subdivision  6,  and  124.225,  subdivi- 
sion 81,  respectively. 

Laws  1987,  c.  398,  art  8,  J  15,  Amended  by  Laws  1988,  c.  718,  art  6,  65  12, 13;  Laws  1988.  e.  718, 
art.  7,  fiS  37  to  40. 

1988  Legislation  final  paragraph;  and  rewrote  subd.  8  which  for- 

Laws  1988,  c.  718,  art  6  in  »ubd.  2  substituted  ""ly  "*d: 

"pupil"  and  "pupils"  for  "atudent"  and  "atu-  "Student*  who  an  eligible  to>articipate  under 
dents"  throughout,  in  par.  <aX5)  aubstitutad  "for  aubdiviaion  2  may  enroll  in  the  following  pro- 
more  than  15  consecutive  school  days"  for  "for  grams: 

one  or  more  class  periods  on  more  than  IS  days",        "(a)  Any  program  approved  by  the  state  board 

in  par,  {c)  substituted  "15  consecutive  school  of  education  under  Minnesota  Rules,  part  8500.* 

days"  for  "15  days",  and  added  par,  (d)  and  the  3500  or  according  to  section  121,11,  subdivision 
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12.  may  enroll  students  who  are  eligible  to  par- 
ncipate  under  subdivision  2,  clause  (a),  (b)  or  (c); 

"(b)  Students  eligible  to  participate  under  sub- 
division  2,  clause  (b)  or  (c)  may  enroll  in  post-sec- 
ondary  courses  under  section  123.3514;  and 

"(c)  Any  public  secondary  education  program 
may  enroll  any  student  who  is  eligible  to  partic- 
ipate  under  subdivision  2,  clause  (a),  (b)  or  (c)." 

As  amended  by  Laws  1988,  c.  718,  art.  6  subd 
3  read:  ' 

"Pupils  who  are  eligible  to  participate  under 
subdivision  2  may  enroll  in  the  fo  wins  :  mS 
grams;  wnowing  pro- 

"M  A*,,  „.„„„_  j  .     , 

of  rii«LP?ffi  M-Ppreved  ny  ?e  Btate  board 
3UO  in,  din,  «  *  inne-0ta  Rules'  part  350°- 

S2'  SBM  u,    J  £Tg  "".IT  under  '.•* 

12111  VuMivktor  i?  m  '"S1*1**0  8Lection 
lii.u.suDaiiismn  12,  may  enro  DUD  s  who  nrp 

eligible  to  participate  under  subd  Sn  ?  MB«» 
UUb),  (c),  or  (d)  subdlvlslon  2-  Clause 

"<M  Punik  .liaihi.  .«      .-  •  , 

9  P,  .,,  «   M  f  Partlc'?ate  under  8ubdi' 

'  "     '  ma 


§  126,235 

Spate  under  subdivision  2,  clause  fa),  ib)  (c)  or 
(d). 

"An  eligible  institution  providing  eligible  pn>- 
grams  as  defined  in  this  subdivision  may  con- 
tract  with  an  entity  providing  adult  bask  edu- 
^t"00  programs  under  the  community  education 
program  contained  in  section  121,  SB  for  actual 
program  costs." 

Lnws  1988<  c>  718-  ort<  7  ln  8ubdi  2  mi[k  Ihe 
identical  changes  as  made  by  Laws  1988,  c.  718 

f^',6  8XMpt  *iftt  *  d'd  "Dt  "J?  S"r',(d)  Or  ,thc' 

<ll?V?if*Ffph!,.l"7'ro?  *!bd'»8j  Jn,Mb4  * 
substituted  "pupil"  for  "student"  and  deleted  a 

provision  that  a  student  enrolling  In  a  program 
in  a  nonresident  district  under  this  .ectlon  'halt 
ta  «^ide«d  a  resident  of  that  district;  and 

added  subd-  ''•  As  amende<l  <*  Uwa  «"».«• 

718-  "t  7-  «ubd.  3  of  this  section  read: 
•   «/  »  »        -i    \.    •     <-  .1.1 

-   (a)  A  p.up)I  who  IS  el'2lble  6«o«J'"E  to  Bubdi- 
vision  2,  clause  (a),  (b),  or  (c),  may  enroll  in  any 

program  approved  by  the  state  board  of  edu- 
^t'0"  under  Minnesota  Rules,  part  3500,3500  or 
flccordin«  to  Bection  121-»-  wbdlvfaton  12, 

*b)  A      is  -  h  accorng 


"(0  Anv  public 

ma    enro  I  any 
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tion 


A  pupl1  who  is 


to 


secondary  education  program." 
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public 


district  must 
revenue 
may  not  be 


Aid  for  private  alternative  programs 

tion  th  operated  by  a  private  organic- 

school  drop  outs  orSr  Shi!  cs(ch,°o1  dlstrict  to  provide  educational  services  for  high 
district  must  rSrnb  »  Udenta  Under  secti<in  126'22'  8ubdivis^n  2.  the  resident 

anP'T*nt  e\ual  to  $  least  50  percent  of  the  basic 
/upl1*  f°r  whom  a  district  Provides  reimbursement 
A  °ther  than  «^*n  of  tol!c 

'  §  16>  Arnended  ^  I*ws  1988,  c.  486,  $  70,  eff.  July  1,  1988;  Laws  1986,  c. 

1988  Legislation 

Laws  1QM  ,  ,oc     L 

Mr»n  ftf.u  J  ^86  substltut«d  "at  least  50 
«Ik  »  M..  /  «  Ic  revenue  of  tl>e  district  for 
«ch  pupil  for  "at  least  50  percent  of  the 

S.  ST."  plu,Vhe  toul 

ole  to  that  pupil", 


7;  5 
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"88,  c.  485.  and: 
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?988'  c'  718'  art 
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Jiaison  when  necessary.   The  pupil  may  request  that  an  adult,  selected  by  the  pupil,  assist 
in  developing  the  educational  program. 

Laws  1988,  c.  718,  art.  7,  §  42. 

126.24.    Career  options  and  dropout  prevention  information 

Subdivision  1.  Sale  of  materials.  The  department  of  education  may  provide  career 
options  and  dropout  prevention  materials  and  services  developed  by  the  secondary 
vocational  education  section  to  school  districts  and  educational  agencies  in  Minnesota  and 
other  states.  The  department  may  collect  reasonable  fees  for  the  materials  and  services. 

Subd.  2.  Appropriation.  There  is  annually  appropriated  from  the  general  fund  to  the 
department  of  education  any  and  all  amounts  received  by  the  department  under  subdivi- 
sion 1.  Any  amount  received  under  this  section  must  be  used  exclusively  for  the  purpose 
of  developing  and  distributing  materials  and  services  relating  to  career  options  and 
dropout  prevention  programs. 

Laws  1987,  c.  398,  art.  8,  5  17. 
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POST-SECONDARY  ENROLLMENT  OPTIONS  ACT 
123.3514.    Post-secondary  enrollment  options  act 
option  act'""  L    CUatlon-  ™*  Bection  may  be  cited  as  the  "Post-secondary  enrollment 

Subd.  2.  Purpose.  The  purpose  of  this  section  is  to  promote  rigorous  academic 
pursuits  and  to  provide  a  wider  variety  of  options  to  high  school  pupils  by  encouraging 
and  enabling  secondary  pupils  to  enroll  full  time  or  part  time  in  nonsectarian  courses  or 
programs  m  eligible  post-secondary  institutions,  as  defined  in  subdivision  3. 

Subd.  3.  Definitions.  For  purposes  of  this  section,  an  "eligible  institution"  means  a 
Minnesota  public  post-secondary  institution  or  a  private,  residential,  two-year  or  four- 
year,  liberal  arta,  degree-granting  college  or  university  located  in  Minnesota.  "Course" 
means  a  course  or  program. 

Subd.  4.  Authorization;  notification.  Notwithstanding  any  other  law  to  the  contrary, 
an  llth  or  12th  grade  pupil  may  apply  to  an  eligible  institution,  as  defined  in  subdivision 
8,  to  enroll  in  nonsectarian  courses  offered  at  that  post-secondary  institution.  If  an 
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1^$^££^  ?»,<!««*•  "<*>",  the  institution 
education  within  ten  dm  of  aCC™i!;?T.P  s  school  district,  and  the  commissioner  of 
enrollment  of  that  pupH  If  S  P±  1  ,  JM  "•  tlCe  Bha!I  m$™*  the  c°u«*  *nd  hours  of 

"    "  " 


".a  Sff  s  " 
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1  of  each  ytr^Sil  &f  JSSS^^W1"  °^  intent  to  cnroIL  ^  March 
pupils  in  grades  l^^^S^^^^Mr^n  &b°Ut  the  program  *  "" 
district  by  March  80  of  each  w^^$fi$£  P'annm,f'-a  PUPSI  fiha"  info™  *« 
during  the  following  school  year  /LmKf^fS^?^***™**1*  courfles 
district  by  March  30.  P  P  n0t  bound  by  ™W*S  or  not  notifying  the 


^^J^^^^AA^  firat  erlls  in  ?^'"  mfly  not  ««M 

equivalent  of  two  ac!Sy±  AmS  »f«  r'  'Won?1a7  credit  for  «">»  than  the 
poiMeeonduy  courTes  Ser  this  attS  tS  hQ°/irst/nrolls  ?  B»*»  12  may  not  enroll  in 
Tent  of  one  ^A^^it^^^^0^  "edit  for  ^ore  than  the  equiva- 
couree  for  secondar/  credit  duiK?  E?SiU  °r  "J^1  enrolls  in  ^PO^econdary 

ear  t 


^  shall  give  priority  to  ita 

ndary  credit    Once  a  pupil  hw  S  iSSiJ??,.  12th  5™^  pupils  in  couraea  for 
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credits  granted  for  a  particular  course,  the  pupil  may  appeal  the  school  board's  decision  to 
the  state  board  of  education.  The  state  board's  decision  regarding  the  number  of  credits 
shall  be  final. 

The  secondary  credits  granted  to  a  pupil  shall  be  counted  toward  the  graduation 
requirements  and  subject  area  requirements  of  the  school  district  Evidence  of  success- 
ful completion  of  each  course -and  secondary  credits  granted  shall  be  included  in  the 
pupil's  secondary  school  record.  Upon  the  request  of  a  pupil,  the  pupil's  secondary  school 
record  shall  also  include  evidence  of  successful  completion  and  credits  granted  for  a 
course  taken  for  post-secondary  credit.  In  either  cage,  the  record  shall  indicate  that  the 
credits  were  earned  at  a  post-secondary  institution. 

If  a  pupil  enrolls  int  a  post-secondary  institution  after  leaving  secondary  school,  the 
posfcsecondary  institution  shall  award  post-secondary  credit  for  any  course  successfully 
completed  for  secondary  credit  at  that  institution.  Other  post-secondary  institutions  may 
award,  after  a  pupil  leaves  secondary  school,  post-secondary  credit  for  any  courses 
successfully  completed  under  this  section.  An  institution  may  not  charge  a  pupil  for  the 
award  of  credit. 

Subd.  6.  Financial  arrangements.  At  the  end  of  each  school  year,  the  department  of 
education  shall  pay  the  tuition  reimbursement  amount  within  30  days  to  the  post-second- 
ary institutions  for  courses  that  were  taken  for  secondary  credit  The  amount  of  tuition 
reimbursement  shall  equal  the  lesser  of: 

(1)  the  actual  costs  of  tuition,  textbooks,  materials,  and  fees  directly  related  to  the 
course  taken  by  the  secondary  pupil;  or 

(2)  an  amount  equal  to  the  difference  between  the  basic  revenue  of  the  district  for  that 
.pupil  and  an  amount  computed  by  multiplying  the  basic  revenue  of  the  district  for  that 
pupil  by  a  ratio.    The  ratio  to  be  used  is  the  total  number  of  hours  that  the  pupil  is 
enrolled  in  courses  in  the  secondary  school  during  the  regular  school  year  over  the  total 
number  of  secondary  instructional  hours  per  pupil  in  that  pupil's  resident  district 

The  amount  paid  for  each  pupil  shall  be  subtracted  from  the  general  education  aid  paid 
to  the  pupil's  resident  district.  If  the  amount  to  be  subtracted  is  greater  than  the  amount 
of  general  education  aid  due  the  district,  the  excess 'reduction  shall  be  made  from  other 
state  aids  due  to  the  district.  If  a  pupil  is  enrolled  in  a  course  for  post-secondary  credit, 
the  school  district  shall  include  the  pupil  in  the  average  daily  membership  only  for  the 
portion  of  time  during  which  the  pupil  is  enrolled  in  courses  at  the  secondary  school  and 
enrolled  in  courses  at  a  post-secondary  institution  for  secondary  credit 

The  department  shall  not  pay  any  tuition  reimbursement  or  other  costs  of  a  course 
taken  for  post-secondary  credit  only. 

Subd.  6a.  Grants  and  financial  aid  prohibited.  A  pupil  enrolled  in  a  post-secondary 
course  for  secondary  credit  is  not  eligible  for  any  state  student  financial  aid  under 
chapter  136A. 

Subd.  6b.  Financial  arrangements,  pupils  age  21  or  over.  At  the  end  of  each  school 
year,  the  department  of  education  shall  pay  the  tuition  reimbursement  amount  to  the 
post-secondary  institutions  for  courses  taken  to  fulfill  high  school  graduation  require- 
ments by  pupils  eligible  for  adult  high  school  graduation  aid.  The  amount  of  the  tuition 
reimbursement  equals  the  lesser  of: 

<1)  the  actual  cost*  of  tuition,  textbooks,  materials,  and  fees  directly  related  to  the 
course  or  program  taken  by  the  pupil;  or 

(2)  an  amount  equal  to  the  difference  between  the  adult  high  school  graduation  aid 
attributable  to  that  pupil  and  an  amount  computed  by  multiplying  the  adult  high  school 
graduation  aid  by  the  ratio  of  the  total  number  of  hours  that  the  pupil  is  enroUed  to 
courses  in  the  secondary  school  during  the  regular  school  year  over  the  total  number  of 
secondary  instructional  hours  per  pupil  in  that  pupil's  resident  district 

The  amount  of  tuition  reimbursement  paid  for  each  pupil  shall  be  subtracted  from  the 
adult  high  school  graduation  aid  paid  to  the  pupil's  resident  district  If  a  pupH  is  enrolled 
in  a  course  for  poiVsecondary  cridit,  the  school  district  shall  include  the  pupil  in  average 
daily  membership  as  computed  under  section  120.17,  subdivision  1,  only  for  the  portion  of 
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time  during  which  the  pupil  is  enrolled  in  courses  at  the  secondary  school  and  enrolled  in 
courses  at  the  post-secondary  institution  for  secondary  credit. 

The  department  must  not  pay  any  tuition  reimbursement  or  other  costs  of  a  course 
taken  for  post-secondary  credit  only. 

K,,!1?™!  I*  <  FC"!  kxtoootol  materials.  A  post-secondary  institution  that  receives 
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123.3515.    School  district  enrollment  options  program 

Subdivision  1.  Establishment,  (a)  An  enrollment  options  program  for  school  districts, 
in  which  a  school  district  may  voluntarily  participate,  is  established  under  this  section,  and 
includes  those  districts  not  participating  in  the  enrollment  options  program  under  section 
120.062.  A  participating  district  must  include  all  grade  levels  offered  by  the  district.  By 
formal  resolution,  a  participating  district  must  agree  to: 

(1)  allow  its  resident  pupils  to  enrol!  in  other  participating  districts; 

(2)  accept  nonresident  pupils  from  other  participating  districts;  and 

(3)  follow  the  procedures  in  this  section. 

fb)  A  nonparticipating  district  shall  notify  the  commissioner  by  September  30  of  its 
participation  in  the  program  during  the  following  school  year. 

Subd.  2.  Pupil  application.  A  pupil  who  resides  in  a  participating  district  may  enroll 
according  to  this  section  in  a  participating  nonresident  district  The  pupil's  parent  or 
guardian  must  apply  to  the  nonresident  district  on  a  form  provided  by  the  department  of 
education.  The  application  must  be  submitted  to  the  nonresident  district  by  January  1  for 
enrollment  during  the  following  school  year/ 

Subd.  3.  Nonresident  district  procedures.  Within  ten  days  of  receiving  an  application, 
a  nonresident  district  shall  notify  the  resident  district  that  it  has  received  the  application. 
The  nonresident  district  shall  notify  the  parent  or  guardian  and  the  resident  district  by 
February  1  whether  the  pupil's  application  has  been  approved  or  disapproved. 

Subd.  4.  Basts  for  approval.  A  nonresident  district  must  adopt  criteria  for  approving 
and  disapproving  applications.  A  nonresident  district  may  disapprove  an  application 
because  of  lack  of  space  in  the  district  It  may  also  disapprove  an  application  for  a 
particular  program  or  school  because  of  lack  of  space  in  the  program  or  school.  A 
district  that  has  a  desegregation  plan  may  approve  and  disapprove  applications  according 
to  subdivision  6. 

Subd.  5.  Racial  balance.  A  school  district  that  has  a  desegregation  plan  may  Mm  it  the 
number  of  pupils  who  transfer  into  or  out  of  the  district  An  application  to  transfer  into 
or  out  of  a  desegregation  district  shall  be  submitted  to  that  district  by  December  1  of 
each  year  for  enrollment  during  the  following  school  year.  If  approval  of  all  of  the 
applications  would  result  in  the  district  being  out  of  compliance  with  its  desegregation 
plan,  the  district  shall  establish  the  number  of  majority  and  minority  group  pupils  who 
may  transfer  into  or  out  of  the  district  The  district  may  approve  or  disapprove  the 
applications  in  a  manner  that  will  enable  compliance  with  the  desegregation  plan.  The 
district  shall  notify  the  parent  or  guardian  by  December  20  whether  the  pupil's  application 
has  been  approved  or  disapproved. 

Subd.  6.  Transportation.  A  parent  or  guardian  may  apply  to  the  nonresident  district 
for  reimbursement  for  transportation  costs  between  the  pupil's  residence  and  the  border 
of  the  nonresident  district  The  state  board  shall  establish  guidelines  for  reimbursing  the 
transportation  costs  based  on  financial  need.  Chapter  14  does  not  apply  to  the  guidelines. 

Subd.  7.  Credits;  graduation.  A  pupil  who  has  been  enrolled  in  a  nonresident  district 
and  who  has  met  the  district's  graduation  requirements  shall  be  granted  a  diploma  by 
that  district  The  district  shall  accept  credits  toward  graduation  requirements  that  were 
awarded  by  another  district 

Subd.  8.  Information.  A  participating  district  must  make  information  about  the 
district,  schools,  programs,  policies,  and  procedures  available  to  all  interested  people. 

Subd.  9.  Aid.  General  education  aid,  capital  expenditure  aid,  and  transportation  aid 
attributable  to  pupils  covered  by  programs  under  this  section  must  be  paid  according  to 
sections  124 A. 03 6,  subdivision  5,  124.245,  subdivision  6,  and  124.225,  subdivision  81. 
respectively. 

UWB  1987,  c.  898,  art.  8,  8  9.  Amended  by  Law*  1988,  c.  486,  {  17,  eff.  July  1, 1988;  Laws  1988,  c. 
718,  art  7,  55  22  to  27. 
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PUBLIC  OPINION  ON  CHOICE 


Gallup  Poll  (August  1989) * 

Question:   "Do  you  favor  or  oppose  allowing  students  and  their 
parents  to  choose  which  public  schools  in  this 
community  the  students  attend  regardless  of  where 
they  live?" 

National  Totals:   Favor       -       60% 

Oppose      -       31% 
Don't  know  -       9% 

Nonwhite:          Favor       -       67% 

Oppose      -       22% 
Don't  know  -       11% 

Age  18-29  Years:   Favor       -       67% 

Oppose      -       24% 
Don't  know  -       9% 

Minnesota  Education  Association  Poll  of  MEA  members  (December 
1988) 

Question:   "Should  students  have  a  choice  in  which  public  school 
district  they  attend?" 

Favor  -  60.5% 
Oppose  -  34.7% 
Don't  know  -  4.8% 

Minnesota  Public  Attitude  Survey  -  conducted  by  the  Minnesota 
Business  Partnership    (August  1988) 

Question:   "Should  parents  have  the  right  to  enroll  children  in 
any  public  school?" 

Favor  ~ 
Oppose  - 
'Don't  know  -  3 

Si,"— 


location?" 

Favor 

Oppos 
Don't  know 


Oppose  -  60% 


*See  attachment. 


HE  PUBLIC  is  ready  for  tradition-shattering 
changes  in  the  policies  that  govern  U.S.  public 
schools.  This  interpretation  of  the  results  of  the 
2lst  annual  Gallup/Phi  Delta  Kappa  poll  of  public 
is  inescapable.  Among  the  findings  that  support  it 

Tho  public  favors,  by  a  2-1  margin,  allowing  students 
ttolr  parents  to  choose  which  public  schools  in  their 
communities  the  students  will  attend.  This  is  an  aspect  of 
the  so-cailed  parental  choice  movement,  and  it  Is  already 
stat9  law  in  Minnesota,  Arkansas,  and  Iowa,  while  several 
othar  states  are  considering  it  in  one  form  or  another. 
Parental  choice  is  also  a  centerpiece  of  the  federal  educa- 
tion policy  articulated  by  the  Bush  Administration.  The  Idea 
is  especially  popular  among  nonwhites  and  younger  adults 
Man/  pwpla  think  that  the  option  to  choose  their  schools 
would  improva  students'  satisfaction  and  achievement  AD- 
parenlly.  respondents  to  the  1989  survey  are  not  much  Im- 
pressed by  tha  argumsnl  that  many  schools  would  suffer 
from  this  tradition-breaking  change. 

2.  A  consensus  appears  to  be  building  for  more  uniformi- 
ty in  public  school  programs.  In  the  1989  survey  the  oub- 
*c  supports,  by  a  substantial  margin,  the  Idea  of  a  "stan- 
dartized  national  curriculum,"  as  well  ^national  stan- 
dards and  goals  for  the  public  schools  and  nationally  Stan- 
ria^-lf"*  ?3ls  t0  measuffl  the  achievement  of  those  stan- 
«£:„„  ?•  Peo?Ie  866m  Willin9  lo  trust  educators 
psjteps  working  with  lay  panels,  to  establish  these  aoals 
and  crepa,e  tests  to  measure  their  achlevemem. 

comftmation  of  theU  contributions,  or  by  some 

I  about  what  they  perceive 


w*"^  parents  °ay  care  for  tfw  chilbTen  of 


more 


««*.**  a* 


have  the  ability  and  desire  to  attend  college  but  cannol  \ 
ford  to  do  so.  Respondents  want  more  scholarships  u 
grants,  more  work/study  programs,  and  rnoro  knv-talafe 
loans. 

Public  approval  of  change  was  nol  Indlscrlrnlnalo  in  tr 
current  poll,  however.  For  example,  many  poopfe  rami 
skeptical  about  the  desirability  of  Increasing  (fio  amounl  i 
time  students  spend  in  school,  whether  by  torirjlhonlng  tf 
school  day  or  the  school  year.  In  addition,  ra(hor  than  alto 
students  to  drop  out  of  school  as  soon  as  they  meet  certi 
standards  of  knowledge  and  skfll,  tho  largest  number  * 
respondents  would  prefer  to  have  students  lomain  throog 
high  school  graduation. 

Two  questions  are  standard  In  the  Gallup  education  su, 
veys.  First,  what  are  the  biggest  problems  wllh  which  ih 
schools  In  this  community  must  deal?  And  second,  whi 
grade  would  you  give  the  public  schools  In  I  his  communil 
—  A,  B,  C,  D,  or  FAIL? 

The  public  perception  of  locaf  school  problems  and  ih 
ratings  given  public  schools  In  the  1989  sirrvay  vary  fittf 
from  last  year.  Use  of  drugs,  lack  of  student  discipline,  ar> 
lack  of  proper  financial  support  again  head  Iho  list  ol  prot 
lems.  The  proportion  of  poll  respondents  who  gave  tholr  (c 
cal  schools  grades  of  A  or  B  rose  from  40%  last  year  to  43^ 
in  this  year's  survey,  up  from  a  low  of  31%  Jn  1983,  the  yea 
in  which  A  Nation  at  Risk  was  published.  That  ropoi 
of  the  National.  Commission  on  Excellonco  in  Educatta 
warned  of  "a  rising  tide  of  mediocrity"  and  Irlgoofc*)  ita 
current  reform  movement. 
Details  of  the  1989  Gallup  education  poll  follow. 


Support  for  Parental  Choice 


/  ,    Pr°P°sa|a  'or  school  restructuring 

£253?   V  *«  9  "S"?"'8  pollcy  maker8'  ona  0(  < 
requently  mentioned  la  parental  choice.  For  IF* 

questions  were  asked  In  the  ourrenl  polt  that 
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EDUCATION 


Consumerism  comes 
to  the  schoolyard 


lexis  Vaubel  was  the  sort  of  stu- 
dent a  high  school  should  cherish. 
She  was  smart  and  curious.  She 
adored  the  cello  and  Chilean  folk 
i  songs.  As  a  freshman  in  Minne- 
apolis, she  was  enrolled  in  a  program  for 
"gifted"  youngsters,  but  she  hated  the 
whole  regimen.  The  teachers  and  other  stu- 
denta  seemed  like  adversaries;  the  rules 
seemed  petty  and  arbitrary.  AH  that  has 
changed  now.  At  17,  Alexis  entered  her 
senior  year  last  week,  still  smart  and  curi- 
ous, but  also  delighted  and  excited.  The 
difference  us  that  under  abold  "open  enroll- 
ment" program  in  Minnesota,  Alexis  has 
betn  able  to  tailor  an  education  that  ap- 
pears to  meet  her  special  needs.  She  has  left 
her  local  school  and  now  spends  two  morn- 
ings each  week  at  an  "alternative"  public 
school  tn  nearby  St.  Paul,  where  students 
ara  given  enormous  freedom.  During  the 
rest  of  the  week  the  state  pays  for  Alexis  to 
take  language  and  music-theory  classes  at 
a  local  university.  "I  feel  like  I'm  learning  a 
tot,"  says  Alexis.  "I'm  happier  here." 

A  reform  era  is  dawning  in  public  educa- 
tion: parents  are  beinggivenachoice  in  the 
education  their  children  receive.  Whether 
ii'i  meeting  the  special  needs  of  a  student 
like  Alexis  Vaubel  with  a  custom-designed 
curriculum  or  giving  an  entire  community 
a  smorgasbord  of  schools  to  pick  from,  the 
new  attitude  treats  education  like  a  super- 
market and  pupils  like  consumers.  At  least 
L5  states  have  embraced  the  concept  of 
open  enrollment  in  one  form  or  another,  all 
permitting  local  districts  to  offer  choices 
among  their  schools.  And  others  may  fol* 
low  Minnesota  and  take  their  program* 
statewide, 

Open  enrollment  is  not  a  new  idea.  For 
mare  than  a  decade  it  has  been  a  staple  of 
voluntary  desegregation  efforts  in  cities 
across  the  nation.  Typically,  school  boards 
have  tried  to  open  high-quality  "magnet" 
schools  that  will  draw  an  integrated  stu- 
dent body  from,  throughout  their  districts. 
Now  the  concept  U  being  used  to  meet  a 
different  goal:  stimulating  better  perform- 
ance from  local  schools.  If  principals  and 
teachers  have  to  compete  for  the  best  kids, 
the  argument  runs,  they  will  be  more  cre- 
ative in  their  jobs.  As  it  happens,  reformers 
are  turning  to  this  "free  market"  model 
even  though  it  is  not  clear  that  magnet 


schools  have  achieved  their  goals  of  inte- 
grating the  schools. 

One  model  for  a  new  use  of  open-enroll- 
ment plans  is  Minnesota's.  By  1990  all  of 
the  state's  700,000  students;  will  have  the 
option  of  either  remaining  at  a  neighbor- 
hood school  or  shifting  to  any  other  public 
school  in  the  state.  Because  up  to  $4,000  in 
state  aid  moves  with  each  child  who  trans- 
fers, officials  in  Minnesota  say  the  plan  will 
force  school  districts  to  improve  or,  in  the 
most  extreme  case,  die  for  lack  of  funds. 


i"IH>TOS  BY  atTH  BCd 

Picking  a  sctiwh  Parents  and  students 
register  in  Lawrence,  Afass. 

"It's  market  forces  at  work,"  says  Minneso- 
ta Gov.  Rudy  Perpich,  who  championed 
open  enrollment  in  his  state. 

The  new  programs  involve  only  public 
schools.  The  Reagan  administration  has 
long  advocated  distributing  vouchers  that 
could  be  used  at  either  public  or  private 
schools.  But  that  notion  has  been  attacked 
both  as  elitist  and  as  a  subterfuge  for  aid  to 
parochial  schools.  By  concentrating  on 
public  education,  the  state  and  local  efforts 
have  been  embraced  as  innovative  reforms 
and  not  just  another  assault  on  public  edu- 
cation. "Public  schools,  acting  as  monopo- 
lies, are  failing,"  aays  David  P.  Kearns, 
chairman  of  Xerox  Corp.  and  coauthor  of  a 
new  book  titled  "Winning  the  Brain  Race." 
"Providing  choice  means  allowing  schools 
to  compete  with  one  another  for  the  most 
valuable  of  assets:  students," 

Collage  bowwb  "We  have  a  myth  in  educa- 
tion that  there's  one  best  kind,  of  school  for 
all  kids,"  says  Joe  Nathan,  an  education 
consultant  who  worked  closely  with  Per- 
ptiJh.  The  new  programs  purport  to  prove 
that  wrong  by  providing  choices  for  all 
students,  from  the  ablest  Co  the  neediest. 
The  Minnesota  program  contains  a  num- 
ber of  special  provisions  to  expand  oppor- 
tunities for  the  most  disadvantaged  stu- 
dents. Schools  can  turn  away  applicants 
only  because  of  overcrowding.  iThe  one 
exception  to  that  rule  applies  to  the  three 
districts  under  court-ordered  desegrega- 
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cion  plans.  They  can  reject  students  who 
will  upset  :he  mandated  racial  balances 
To  ensure  chat  the  poor  are  aware  oi  cheir 
options,  the  state's  Department  of  Hum? 
Services  mails  information  about  scho 
to  all  welfare  recipients.  The  state  * 
also  pay  the  transportation  costs  for  chil- 
dren from  we! fare  families  who  transfer  to 
schools  outside  of  their  neighborhood, 
Even  so.  Carol  Vaubel,  mother  of  Alexis, 
worries  chat  open  enrollment  m  Minnesota 
is  inherently  unfair  because  ic  seems  tai- 
lored to  college-sound  students  from  arflu- 
snt  families.  "Right  now  the  programs  are 
more  accessible  to  people  like  as."  days 
Vaubel.  "They  have  to  be  made  more  avail- 
able  to  the  less  motivated,  more  aisadvan- 
taged  kids," 

In  Mew  York's  East  Harlem,  that  oa:t!e 
appears  to  have  been  won.  Local  District  4 
has  experimented  with  "  freedom  of  choice' 
programs  since  1973.  forcing  local  school 
administrators  to  improve  their  offerings 
or  go  cue  of  business.  Three  schools  have 
actually  been  forced  to  close,  reorganize 
themselves  and  then  reopen  with  new,  im- 
proved "alternative"  classes.  Over  the  past 
15  years,  test  scores  have  improved  sharp- 
ly. At  the  outset  only  15  percent  of  the 
students  read  at  grade  level:  today  64  per- 
cent do.  The  schools  have  become  so  lively 
that  they  attract  children  from  affluent 
neighborhoods  outside  the  district.  Jaine 
Kaplan.  13,  left  her  school  on  Manhattan's 
chic  Upper  W«t  Side  to  attend  East  Har- 
lem's Manhattan  East  junior  high.  T 
school's  prep-school curriculumhelped 
get  admitted  to  New  York  City's  pres, 
gious  Bronx  High  School  of  Science  for  this 
fall,  Schools  of  choice  are  also  popular  with 
principals  and  teachers  who  have  a  talent 
for  innovation.  "We're  constantly  chal- 
lenged to  come  up  with  new  ideas  and  -we 
have  to  be  salesmen."  says  Isidore  Bern- 
stem,  principal  of  the  more  traditional 
John  5.  Roberts  Junior  High  SctiooJ  To 
attract  students.  Bernstein  has  added  spe- 
cial curricula  in  maritime  studies  and  in 
Qiomedical  and  health  sciences  to  the 
school's  regular  offerings, 

Hockai  tMm«  Some  educators  remain  un- 
convmced  about  the  value  of  open-enroll- 
mem  plans.  WiHard  K.  Baker,  executive 
director  of  the  Minnesota  School  Boards 
Association,  charges  that  open  enrollment 
makes  long-range  planning  nearly  impos- 
sible, since  a  district  never  knows  how 
many  students  it  will  have  in  a  given  year. 
baker  also  doubw  that  educational  "con- 
cerns always  govern  a  student's  choice  of 
schools.  What's  to  stop  one  district  j'rom 
enticing  a  star  athlete  from  another  dj<. 
tnw?  he  asks,  Others  worry  that  the 
pressures  of  the  marketplace"  will  pustl 
schools  away  from  costly,  .mportant  pro- 
grams for  troubled  Vids  or  the  learnm* 
disabled.  "We'll  market  our  wmtunt  h<xk- 
ey  teams  and  merit  scholars;'  savs  U«-« 


A  custora-ort  curriculum  In  Minnesota:  Vaubel  (right)  on 


W.  Finch,  superintendent  of  the  Anoka- 
Hennepin  Schools  in  suburban  Minneapo- 
lis. "But  who's  going  to  speak  for  the  risky 
and  the  needy?" 

Open-enrollment  programs  have  been 
most  widely  used  in  desegregation  efforts. 
Almost  every  desegregation  plan  adopted 
since  1980  has  had  a  segment  of  parental 
choice,"  saya  Gary  Orfield.  a  political-sci- 
ence professor  at  the  University  of  Chicago. 
But  (he  record  of  success  has  been  very 
uneven.  A  plan  known  as  "controlled 
choice"  has  been  highly  effective  in  inte- 
grating the  schools  in  a  dozen  Massachu- 
setts cities.  In  Cambridge,  Lawrence  and 
Lowell  schools  recruit  new  students  by 
working  through  state-funded  parent  in- 
formationcenters.  Thesecenters  "sell"  the 
schools:  they  take  ads  in  the  local  papers, 
promote  them  at  local  nursery  schools  and 
hold  meet-the-principal  nights  where  par- 
ents can  assess  their  wares.  At  the  end  of 
this  process,  parents  get  to  pick  three 
schools  to  which  they  are  willing  to  send 
their  luds.  School  administrators  then  sort 
through  these  bids,  keeping  in  mind  only 
class  sue  and  racial  balance;  each  school 
must  remain  within  5  percent  of  the  city's 
racial  makeup. 

**M*t  Cttfttem;  Lowell  is  only  in  its 
second  year  of  controlled  choice.  But  the 
Cambridge  experiment,  which  started  in 
1981,  has  been  able  to  lure  back  stu- 
dents-both  black  and  white-who  had 
„?  ,  £!tya  *****  *  attend  private 

±?'- '  ^  reaMn?  The  Public  ««°ols 
are  doing  a  better  job  of  teaching  and  par- 

SiuI^iS1*  *?  OV"  the  fate  of  *klr 
children.  Today  about  90  percent  of  the 

tthooi-age  children  of  CambSge  attend 

Jjm'  UP-fr°m  75  "«*«  »™ 
ago.  There  is  some  proportion  that 


will  always  go  to  private  school,  but  [did. 

ly  you  don't  want  parents  putting  ti<!i  a 
private  school  because  they  couldn't  findi 
public  school  they  had  confidence  in,"  H>I 
Michael  Alves  of  the  SUM'S  Office  cf  Edu- 
cational Equity. 

The  experience  in  MassachiiKtU  !m 
taught  important  lessons  about  raapiH 
schools  and  their  limits  as  a  tool  .for  swill 
change.  "We  thought  magnets  were  put 
but  the  problem  was  what  if  you  didn't  (« 
into  one,"  says  Alvea.  WTien  that  happntd 
some  students  woulddropout  of  the  aystta 
and  public  administrators  were  l*ft  to 
wring  their  hands  and.  too  often,  do  liuJt 
else.  "We've  seen  a  lot  of  school  systaru 
using  magnet  schools  as  a  deceptive  wayu 
get  around  integration,  "sayaGaryGrM 
"That  ia  desegregation  by  fraud.11  Bycu 
trast,  the  Massachusetts  program  ml 
further  once  pa  rents  hadachoice.allcffti 
schools,  and  not  just  the  magnets,  <#tn 
encouraged  to  improve. 

Other  cities  and  states  have  not  done  u 
well.  In  1985  a  federal  court  ordered  Lilt]* 
Rock,  Ark.,  to  annex  a  mostly  white  subur- 
ban school  system  to  integrate  lhacity'i 
mostly  black  schools.  Last  year  board  cl 
education  officials  tried  to  comply  if 
adopting  their  own  version  of  the  Cam- 
bridge plan.  The  result,  according  to  US 
District  Judge  Henry  Woods,  wu  i 
"disaster." 

Little  Rock  officials  divided  the  dliirirt 
into  two  large  zones  with  13,000  sludtn'J 
each.  But  unlike  the  Cambridge  model,  ft 
Little  Rock  plan  did  not  set  an  eqiiitabli 
admissions  policy  for  any  of  their  schwk 
Instead  of  encouraging  students  tochoow 
among  the  citywide  offerings,  the  systtn 
assigned  each  youngster  to  a  particular 
school  and  then  set  up  a  com  plicated  (rant 


EDUCATION  •  A  radical  reform  plan  forces  public 
schools  to  compete  with  one  another  for  pupils 


It's  che  law  of  the  business  jungle:  Com- 
panies compete,  and  only  the  fittest 
survive.  ]n  the  current  rage  to  upgrade 
thi  nation's  public  schools,  several  states 
are  considering  applying  the  lessons  of  the 
marketplace  to  the  blackboard  jungle— 
Forcing  schools  to  vie  for  students  by 
allowing  parents  to  send  their  children  to 
any  school  they  choose  within  the  state. 

Advocates  say  that  good  schools  will 
flourish  and  bad  ones  wither  as  parents 
VQIC  with  their  children's  feet  on  the 
quality  of  their  neighborhood  school.  "If 
a  school  doesn't  have  good  teaching,  it 
will  file  for  'bankruptcy'  like  any  other 
business,  and  these  are  market  forces  at 
work,'*  asserts  Minnesota  Governor 
Rudy  Perpich. 

Programs  giving  parents  more  options, 
in  the  form  of  magnet 'and  alternative 
schools,  have  been  gaining  acceptance 
recently,  but  statewide-choice  plans  are 
sittl  considered  a  radical  approach  to 
improving  schools,  Critics  worry  that 
choice  plans,  like  controversial  voucher 
systems  that  allow  students  to  choose 
between  public  and  private  schools,  will 
sap  the  schools  instead  of  revitalizing 
(hem.  causing  inner-city  schools  and  dis- 
advamaged  kids  to  suffer.  "We  don't 
disagree  thai  parents  can  put  their  kids 
wherever  they  want,"  says  Mary  Futrell, 
president  of  the  National  Education  As- 
sociation, "but  with  this  plan,  it  seems  to 
me  (hat  people  are  avoiding  the  problem 
of  dealing  with  troubled  schools." 

Although  a  number  of  school  dis- 
tricts, including  Cambridge,  Mass...  and 
Jistnct  4  in  East  Harlem,  N.Y.,  have 
allowed  students  to  choose  any  school 
wtthin  the  district  for  some  time,  Minne- 
sota's program  is  the  first  reform  effort 
to  allow  students  to  move  across  district 
!in«.  (Utah  has  had  a  law  on  the  books 
since  1947  permitting  cross-district  at- 
tendance but.  unlike  the  Minnesota  plan, 
parent)  run  the  risk  of  being  asked  to 
make  up  any  difference  in  local  fund- 
ing.) Other  states  are  following  develop- 
ments in  Minnesota  with  keen  interest  to 
decide  whether  such  a  program  can 
work  for  them. 

Wgft  mark*.  So  far,  the  Minnesota  pro- 
gram is  receiving  enthusiastic  reviews 
from  parents  and  community  leaders. 
Charles  Sloe  urn,  executive  director  of  the 
Minnesota  Business  Partnership,  a  com- 
mumty -oriented  organization  of  7!  cor- 


porate chief  executive  officers,  believes  t 
that  competir.cn  «*  'ii  stimulate  all  schools  i 
to  upgrade  :n.*ir  programs.  Thus,  all  stu-  i 
dents,  not  just  these  who  choose  to  trans-  i 
fer.  will  bsnerit.  Governor  Perpich  is 
quick  to  point  out  that  in  the  three  years  I 
sines  the  puot  program  began,  the  number 
of   foreign-language   courses   offered 
throughout  the  schools  has  doubled. 

Under  the  plan,  students  can  apply  to 
attend  a  scnool  in  another  district  with- 
out having  to  give  a  reason.  Their  state- 
provided  tuition  money  follows  them  to 
the  chosen  school.  This  year,  the  parents 
of  more  than  400  students  have  opted  to 
have  them  attend  schools  outside  their 
home  districts, 

One  ot*  those  is  Jessica  Sparling,  a  6- 
year-old  resident  of  Minneapolis.  Her 
parents,  Rob  and  Ruth  Sparling,  were 
reluctant  to  send  their  daughter  to  the 
conventional  neighborhood  kindergarten 
after  her  three  years  in  an  educational 
day-care  program.  Both  parents  work 
full  time,  and  after-school  day  care  was 
also  an  issue.  By  enrolling  Jessica  in  a 
'Spanish -immersion  program  in  a  school 
in  nearby  Robbmsdale,  located  close  to 
her  before-and-after-school  day-care 
center,  they  have  solved  both  problems. 
The  Sparlings  drop  Jessica  off  at  day 
care  on  their  way  to  work  and  then  a 
school  bus  transports  her  to  class  later. 

Critics  say  that,  in  practice,  competi- 
tion will  make  the  strong  schools  stron- 
ger and  thffweak  ones  too  feeble  to  re- 
cover. "The  pnnciple  behind  the  choice 
plan  is  hard  to  argue  against  in  theoreti- 
cal terms,"  says  Jane  Usdan  of  the 
American  Federation  of  Teachers,  "but 
working  it  out  so  that  it  is  truly  fair  is  a 
whole  other  Question."  Such  concerns 
have  made  choice  plans  a  hard  sell  in 
stai.es  that   nave  recently  considered 
them—  Arizona,  Colorado  and  Massa- 
chusetts. In  Arizona,  the  plan  was  de- 
feated in  the  Legislature,  drowning  amid 
worries  about  practical  administration  ot' 
i  the  program.  Legislation  setting  up  a 
!  pilot  choice  program  in  Massachusetts 
j  was  recently  vetoed  by  Governor  Mi- 
I  chael  Dukakis,  who  expressed  concern 
!  that  the  plan  could  prove  unfair  to  inner- 
city  schools,  He  has  asked  the  commis- 
sioner of  education  to  develop  a  revised 
plan  that  could  be  implemented  begin- 
ning in  January.  And  other  states  such  as 
California  and'lowa  are  also  looking  into 


way-oaro  proximity!  The  Soarlings  pear  intc 
tnetr  convents miy  located  cnoica  scnool 


the  possibility  of  further  tailoring  choice 
plans  to  their  own  needs. 

Fair  for  aU7  One  specinc  worn.-  is  that, 
with  limited  classroom  spaces  available 
to  outside  students,  choic;  programs 
could  backfire:  Scnools  csukd  end  up 
having  the  choice  of  students,  not  vice 
versa,  Critics  worry  that  suburban 
schools  would  select  only  the  most  intel- 
ligent, disciplined  or  athletic  students  to 
fill  the  open  slots.  Slower  students  and 
those  with  physical  handicaps  or  disci- 
pline problems  might  be  passed  over. 

Minnesota's  program  must  by  law  se- 
lect students  solely  on  the  basis  of  space 
available,  not  on  ans  subjective  grounds. 
Still,  the  hidden  cosi  of  transportation 
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Minnesota  Plan  Spurs  Competition  for  Pupils 


By  Barbara  Vobejda 


on  Poll  Slid  WriKf 


Lindy  Purdy,  like  most  public 
school  parents,  is  told  precisely 
where  her  children  will  be  educat- 
ed, in  which  district,  which  school, 
which  classroom.  But  Purdy  lives  in 
Minnesota,  and  she  can  do  what 
parents  elsewhere  cannot— ignore 
her  home  district  assignment  and 
choose  any  public  school  system  in 
the  state,  free. 

Purdy,  worried  that  recent,  deep 
budget  cuts  may  hurt  the  quality  of 
her  local  school  system,  has  exer- 
c  ised  her  new  power  and  applied  for 
a  transfer  to  Orono,  a  neighboring, 
upscale  district  known  for  its  good 
schools. 

If  Purdy's  home  district  of  Wes- 
tonka,  a  suburban  area  with  a  mix  of 
lr>w-  and  middle-income  families, 

loses  her  two  children,  it  also  loses 
about  $7,500  in  state  aid.  As  a. re* 
suit,  Westonka  school  officials  are 
fighting  to  keep  Alyssa  and  Tyler 
Purdy  and  the.  115  other  students 
who  have  applied  to  leave,  trying  to 
convince  their  families  that  the  best 
education  is  still  available  close  to 
home. 

Welcome  to  the  free  market  of 
public  education,  built  on  a  radical 
but  increasingly  popular  theory:  If 
schools  are  forced  to  compete  for 
students,  the  schools  will,  by  neces- 
sity, improve  or  go  out  of  business. 

Parents,  for  the  first  time,  be- 
come powerful  consumers  of  public 
education,  able  to  choose  between 
products  as  freely  and  purposefully 
as  they  do  at  the  grocery. 

"If  (hey  lose  us,  they  lose  a  lot  of 
money,"  Purdy  said.  While  she  and 


her  husband  would  like  to  keep 
their  children  in  the  Westonka 
schools,  "the  bottom  line  is  that 
we're  not  going  to  sacrifice  any  ed- 
ucational goals." 

The  free-market  concept,  loosely 
labeled  "choice"  among  educators, 
is  building  remarkable  momentum. 
More  than  20  states  have  adopted 
or  are  considering  legislation  to  al- 
low parents  more  choice  among 
schools. 

Smaller  programs  limited  to  one 
district  have  been  operating  in  a 
handful  of  places,  including  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia;  Irvine,  Calif.; 
Cambridge,  Mass,,  and  New  York 
City's  District  4  in  Harlem.  Also, 
magnet  school  programs  like  those 
In  Prince  George's  County,  intro- 
duced as  a  means  of  desegregating 
schools,  rely  on  a  related  princi- 
ple—parents will  send  their  chil- 
dren across  town  if  they  can  choose 
the  type  of  school  that  waits  at:  the 
end  of  the  bus  ride.  "' 
.  The  Boston  school  committee 

Uaf  W*/tn»«/fatf  annrnvwl  a  choice 


about  open  enrollment  programs. 
Critics  fear  that  a  new  wave  of  mid- 
dle-class flight  might  drain  students 
and  funds  from  inner-city  districts. 
Families  of  the  poorest,  most  dif- 
ficult to  educate  students  are  least 
likely  to  seek  out  a  new  district, 
opponents  say,  and  so  one  district 
could  be  forced  to  educate  these 
students  with  dwindling  funds, 
while  another  district  thrives  with 
the  best  students  and  a  windfall  of 
money. 

Mary  Hatwood  FutrelJ,  president 
of  the  National  Education  Associ- 
ation, 8aid  she  supports  some 
choice  programs,  such  as  the  mag- 
net plan  in  Prince  George's  County, 
but  is  concerned  with  "programs 
that  are  going  to  start  taking  money 
away  from  certain  schools.  If  you 
take  money  from  school  A  and  give 
it  to  school  B,  how  does  that  help 
you  deal  with  the  problems  in 
school  A? . . ,  We  have  to  move  for- 
ward very  cautiously." 

The  basic  idea  is  good,"  said  Al- 
"Bert  Shanker,  president  of  the 
American  Federation  of  Teachers, 
but  he  warned  that  parents  are 
more  inclined  to  work  to  improve  a 
school  if  they  know  they  must  keep 
their  children  there,  \ 

If  you're  able  to  switch,  why 
fightr  he  asked. 

The  scenario  that  critics  fear  is 

what    fti'ib*    t**   itnfnlHina    In 


"Whoever  was  promoting  open  en- 
rollment as  a  good  thing  did  not 
foresee  the  kinds  of  compounding 
problems"  Westonka  has  faced, 
Smith  said.  -  - 

Nationally,  however,  it  appears 
that  mainstream  educators,  man/  of 
whom  rejected  government-funded 
voucher  programs  that  would  have 
allowed  parents  to  choose  among 
public  and  private  ichoolvare  fall- 
ing in  line  behind  choice  programs. 

For  some,  this  1*  acknowledg- 
ment that  schools  are  failing  and 
that  fundamental  change  is  needed, 
particularly  in  the  inner  cities. 

"You've  got  to  have  some  forces 
that  encourage  change  and  reward 
the  risk-takers,*  said  Frank  New- 
man, president  of  the  Education 
Commission  of  the  States. 

Proponents  argue  that  choice 
programs  will  force  school*  to  an- 
swer for  the  failures  and  distinguish 
themselves  from  other  schools  by 
emphasizing  a  rigorous  academic 
curriculum— including,  for  exam- 
ple, performing  arts  or  some  other 
specialty.  Others  make  the  equity 
argument:  Open  enrollment  plans 
give  to  low-income  families  the 
same  power  that  always  has  been 
held  by  affluent  families  who  could 
afford  tuition  at  a  private  school  or 
an  out-of-district  public  school. 

In  New  York  City's  District  4  in 
Harlem,  the  choice  program  has 
allowed  residents,  many  of  them 
tow-income,  minority  families,  to 
choose  among  23  schools.  School 
directors  and  teachen  have  been 
given  the  freedom  to  participate  in 
he  hiring  of  new  faculty  members, 
schedule  courses  and  design  pro- 
?"""•  Pa«"ts  choc*  among 
schools  specialising  in  several  dif- 
ferent themes,  including  perform- 
ing arts,  math  and  science. 


When  the  program  was  instituted 
14  years  ago,  students  in  the  dis- 
trict ranked  last  in  reading  and 
math  scores  among  New  York 
City's  32  districts.  Scores  now  hov- 
er around  16th,  according  to  the 
district, 

As  one  of  the  oldest  choice  pro- 
grams in  the  country,  District  4  has 
been  studied  by  educators  in  Japan, 
England,  Germany  and  around  the 
United  States,  said  Mary  Coleman, 
the  district's  assistant  director  of 
alternative  schools.  "I'm  at  a  loss 
for  why  it  hasn't  caught  on  more  in 
the  city  of  New  York,"  she  said. 

In  Minnesota,  where  the  choice 
program  was  proposed  by  Gov 
Rudy  Perpich  (D),  the  response  has 
been  limited,  with  435  students  ap- 
plying to  change  districts  in  the 
1989-90  year.  There  are  about 
716,000  public  school  students  in 
the  state, 

Districts  can  refuse  to  allow  new 
students,  but  they  cannot  refuse  to 
allow  a  student  to  leave.  Student 
applications  can  be  refused  if  the 
move  will  disrupt  racial  balance- 
also  the  case  in  cities  such  aa  Boa- 
ton,  where  desegregation  plans 
nave  been  in  place— or  if  the  re- 
ceiving school  is  full. 

Minnesota  parents  must  provide 
transportation  for  their  children  to 
the  boundary  of  the  district  into 
which  they  are  transferring. 
SKlipota  provide  transportation 
within  the  new  district, 

Despite  the  relatively  low  partic- 
ipation many  superintendents  de- 
scribe tire  program  as  a  success. 

"he  schools  have  to  be  con- 
cerned with  serving  our  public- 
parents  and  students,"  said  Linda 

D  X?  '  ,!n,tenm  3UP«'ntendent  in 
Robbinsdale,  Minn.,  whkh  has 
gamed  19  students  from  other  dis- 


tricts and  lost  12' students.  "We  ai 
very  supportive." 

While  Westonlca  school  officia 
are  not  enthusiastic  about  the  pr< 
gram,  Lindy  Purdy  said  they  hav 
become  much  more  responsive  I 
the  demands  of  parents  as  mot 
families  have  signed  up  to  transfer 
Purdy  said  many  of  these  parent 
wanted  more  programs  for  gifte 
students  and  a  new  principal  at  th 
high  school.  They're  really  goin 
to  try  now  to  make  an  effort  t 
meet  our  needs,"  she  said. 

While  this  may  indicate  that  thi 
competitive  theory  of  school  im 
provement  is  working  in  Westonka 
Purdy  worries  that  the  district  ma; 
be  entering  a  dangerous  downwari 
spiral.  With  shrinking  funds,  it  ma] 
be  less  able  to  meet  parent  de 
mands  and  so  may  lose  more  stu 
dents  and  more  money. 

"This  district  is  really  going  to  \x 
hurt.  Even  if  they  lost  20  kids,  it's 
going  to  hurt,"  she  said.  "U  they 
lose  100,  it  will  be  a  disaster." 

Peggy  Hunter,  who  runs  Minne- 
sota's open  enrollment  program, 
recognizes  that  there  are  "some 
very  disgruntled  superintendents 
....  They  don't  have  a  captive  cli- 
entele anymore." 

Nevertheless,  ahe  said,  other  dis- 
tricts ace  it  as  an  opportunity  to 
advertise  their  strength*.  And  for 
the  first  time,  she  said,  the  state  is 
focusing  on  the  needs  of  the  stu- 
dents rather  than  the  institutions. 

"For  a  long  time,  all  of  American 
education  was  looking  at  it  from  the 
point  of  view  that  the  student  must 
fit  the  system,"  she  said.  If  the  stu- 
dent was  failing,  it  was  considered 
the  student's  fault.  In  Minnesota'^ 
choice  plan,  she  said,  "we're  going 
to  look  at  where  we  are  failing  the 
student," 
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By  EDWARD  B.  FISKE 

The  American  tradition  of  the  neigh- 
borhood school  may  be  going  the  way 
of  the  McGuffey'fi  Reader  and  the/sne- 
noom  schoolhouse. 

Al  least  a  dozen  states  and  scores  of 
local  school  districts  now  allow  parents 
to  choose  which  public  school  their  chil- 
dren will  attend,  thus  abandoning  the 
practice  of  assigning  students  to 
schools  on  the  basis  of  where  they  live. 

Proponents  call  this  method  a  signifi- 
cant way  to  school  improvement. 
"Choice  will  encourage  districts  to  do 
better"  said  Gov.  Bill  Clinton  of  Arkan- 
sas. "Competition  will  improve  qual- 
ity." 

•A  Political  Gimmick* 

Critics,  though,  see  the  idea  as  a  red 
herring  to  divert  public  attention  from 
the  need  to  put  more  money- into-public 
schools,  especially  those  serving  poor 
and  disabled  children.  "It's  a  political 
gimmick,"  said  Scott  Thompson,  exec- 
utive director  of  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  Secondary  School  Principals, 
"Choice  win  not  improve  schools.  If 
anything,  it 'will  take  resources  away 
from  the  schools  that  need  it  most." 

More  than  70,000  students  in  14  Mas- 
sachusetts towns  attend  school  under 
"choice"  plans.  When  Boston  joins  the 
trend  this  fall  the  number  will  jump  to 
130,000. 

Centerpiece  of  Bush  Plan 

Minnesota  has  already  gone  further, 
allowing  primary  and  high  school  stu- 
dents to  opt  for  any  school  in  the  state. 
The  Nebraska  Legislature  approved  a 
similar  plan  two  weeks  ago,  and  Arkan- 
sas and  Iowa  did  so  earlier  this  spring. 

The  choice  concept  has  emerged  as 
th*  centerpiece  of  President  Bush's 
professed  plan  to  become  "the  educa- 
tion President." 

Secretary  of  Education  Lauro  F. 
Cavazos  said  recently  that  he  would 
name  a  special  adviser  on  the  matter 
and  convene  a  study  group  to  evaluate 
existing  programs.  The  Secretary  him- 
self plans  to  conduct  four  regional 
meetings  at  which  governors,  state 
education  officials,  educators  and 
others  will  work  on  plans  for  their 
states. 

The  move  toward  allowing  parents 
and  their  children  to  choose  schools  is 
being  propelled  by  an  unlikely  coalition 


of  interests.  Political  conservatives 
and  businessmen  see  it  as  a  way  of  in- 
jecting a  bit  of  free  market  competition 
into  a  national  education  system  thai 
David  Kearns,  the  chairman  of  the 
Xerox  Corporation,  has  characterized 
as  a  "failed  monopoly." 

Liberals  see  it  as  a  way  to  extend  to 
the  poor  the  options  that  the  wealthy  al- 
ready have  because  they  can  buy 
homes  in  good  school  districts.  And 
many  parents  and  educators  see  it  as  a 
way  to  encourage  diversity  in  educa- 
tional programs.  "There's  no  one 
school  or  school  program  that's  right 
for  every  child,"  said  Barbara  Zahn, 


president   of   the   Minnesota    Parent 
Teachers  Association. 

The  number  of  students  who  opt  to 
leave  their  neighborhood  schools 
varies  widely.  In  Minnesota  only  435 
students  of  350,000  in  the  state  trans- 
ferred out  of  their  home  school  dis- 
tricts this  year,  but  3,500  have  already 
applied  to  do  so  next  year,  when  more 
districts  will  be  required  to  offer  par- 
ents a  choice.  More  than  6,000  high 
school  students  have  taken  advantage 
of  another  law  that  permits  them  to 
take  one  or  more  courses  in  local  col 
leges,  and  more  than  3,000  dropout  s 
and  potential  dropouts  have  taken  ad 
vantage  of  yet  another  law  offering 
them  the  right  to  find  a  hospitable 
school  in  other  districts. 

Option  Called  Important  Factor 

Joe  Nathan,  a  senior  fellow  at  th 
Humphrey  Institute  of  the  University 
of  Minnesota  who  is  a  leading  propo- 
nent of  the  choice  concept,  said:  "You 
don't  have  to  have  large  numbers 
students   crossing  district   lines   fo 
parental  choice  to  be  effective.  The  im 


jortant  thing  is  that  they  have  the  op- 
ion  to  do  so." 

The  plans  have  various  systems,  like 
otteries,  first-come-first-en railed  and 
>riority  for  siblings  of  students,  for  es- 
ablishing  priorities  when  there  are 
more  applicants  than  seats  at  a  partic- 
ular school.  Most  of  the  plans,  which  go 
bade  to  the  mid-1970's,  provide  lor 
transportation. 

Many  of  the  early  plans,  like  that  in 
Cambridge,  Mass.,  were  established  to 
promote  voluntary  racial  desegrega- 
ion.  They  created  magnet  schools  tea- 
uring  a  particular  teaching  style  or 
stressing  a  field  of  study  like  science  or 
oreign  languages.  What  worked  to  pro- 
mote   desegregation,    the    argument 
goes,  can   also   be  used   to  improve 
ichools. 

The  Boston  plan,  which  starts  this 
fall,  will  replace  a  15-year-old  court-or- 
dered desegregation  plan.  Racial  quo- 
tas will  be  established  for  each  school, 
and  parents  will  be  able  to  list  prefer- 
ences for  seats  in  20  elementary  and 
six  middle  schools.  Blacks  in  Boston 
contested  the  plan  on  the  ground  lhai 
the  system  would  work  to  the  disadvan- 
tage of  many  minority  students,  but  the 
program  was  upheld  this  week  by  a 
Federal  District  Court. 

School  Administrators  Opposed 

The  most  vocal  opposition  to  the 
choice  concept  has  come  from  school 
administrators,  who  argue  that  giving 
parents  the  chance  to  move  their  chil- 
dren from  school  to  school  will  make 
educational  planning  difficult.  They 
say  it  could  threaten  the  viability  of 
schools  and  even  entire  districts  in 
rural  areas  because  of  a  loss  in  enroll- 
ment. 

The  National  Education  Association, 
the  country's  largest  teachers'  union, 
and  its  state  affiliates,  opposed  most 
early  choice  initiatives.  Part  of  the  rea- 
son was  that  union  leaders  viewed  the 
plans  as  a  euphemism  for  vouchers  or 
other  schemes  to  divert  public  money 
to  private  or  parochial  schools. 

Only  Public  Schools  Involved 

But  the  existing  choice  plans  apply 
only  to  Ule  public  schools,  and  the 
White  House  has  sent  out  signals  that  It 
is-prenared  to  confine  them  to  public 
schools,  "The  climate  has  changed." 
the  N.E.A.  recently  wrote.  "This  shift 


More. 
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Nebraska  Governor  Kay  Orr  last 
month  siped  an  open-enrollment  edu- 
cation bill,  making  her  state  the  latest 
rider  on  a  juggernaut  sweeping  Amer- 
ican education:  the  choice  movement. 
The  idea  is  to  give  parents  the  choice 
of  where  to  send  their  children  to 
school.  It  just  might  be  the  best  thing 
to  happen  to  U.S.  education  since  the 
one-room  schoolhouse. 

The  latest  impetus  for  choice  has 
been  kicked  off  by  a  surprising. con- 
vert, Education  Secretary  Lauro  Ca- 
vazos.  Barely  dipping  his  toe  in  the  re- 
form waters  during  his  first  months  in 
office,  Mr.  Cavazos  now  has  plunged 
in  headfirst.  Deploring  the  sad  state 
of  elementary  and  secondary  educa- 
tion-a  28%  high-school  dropout  rate, 
18-year-olds  who  can't  find  France  on 
a  map-he  called  recently  for  a  "total 
restructuring,!'  with  choice  as  the 
"cornerstone." 

"For  too  long,  decisions  on  what  Is 
taught  by  our  schools  have  been  the 
exclusive1  province  of  professional 
educators.  We  have  paid  a  high 
price,"  Mr.'  Cavazos  said,  in  lack  of 
parental  concern  and  declining  stan- 
dards. 

"Choice  empowers  people.  ...  It 
encourages  teachers  and  principals  to 
become  entrepreneurs  and  structure 
their  curriculum  and  standards;  stu- 
dents are  encouraged  to  become 
learners  with  options  that  direct  and 
capture  their  interest;  and  parents  be- 
come involved  as  decision-makers," 
he  added,  sounding  themes  first  advo- 
cated by  his  predecessor,  William 
Bennett. 

Perhaps  Mr.  Cavazos's  new  enthu- 
siasm can  be  traced  to  the  evidence 
flowing  in  from  the 'first  local  choice, 
experiments.  When  East  Harlem  in- 
troduced choice  in  1&74,  it  ranked  last 
among  New  York  City  school  dis- 
tricts; today  it  ranks  16th  out  of  32.  In 
1974,  only  15%  of  its  students  read  at 
their  grade  level;  now  more  than  65% 


do.  And  East  Harlem  may  be  the  only 
inner-city  school  district  with  a  wait- 
ing list  for  teachers  who  want  to  work 
there. 

At  the  state  level,  Minnesota  Gov- 
ernor Rudy  Perpich  has  led  the  way 
with  a  choice  program  that  gives 
high-school  kids  more  chance  to  earn 
credits  in  college  or  vocational  pro- 
grams and  lets  parents  send  their 
children  to  schools  in  other  districts. 
Early  returns  are  encouraging.  Iowa 
and  Arkansas  have  passed  similar 
open-enrollment  legislation,  while  Mr. 
Cavazos  reports  that  2.1  other  'states 
are  considering  choice  reforms. 

Indeed,  about  the  only  folks  who 
don't  like  choice  are  educrats  on 
school  boards,  administrators  and  es- 
pecially the  National  Education  Asso- 
ciation, the  teachers  union  that  never 
quite  makes  clear  what  it  values  more 
hlghly-lts  own  power  or  student  well- 
being..  Individual  teachers  respond 
well  to  choice  because  it  rewards 
them  for  creativity  and  effort.  But  the 
educrats  understand  it's  a  threat  to 
their  continued  control  of  money  and 
curricula. 

When  NBA  President  Mary  Futrell 
and  her  minions  talk  about  reform,  at 
the  end  of  the  day  what  It  amounts  to 
Is  a  demand  for  more  money  or  more 
control.  But  Mr.  Cavazos  points  out 
that  the  U.S.  already  spends  more  to 
educate  its  children  than  any  other  in- 
dustrialized nation,'  with  worse  re- 
sults. Why  should  the  people  who 
brought, U.S.  education  to  Its  current 
low  state  be  rewarded  with  more  sup- 
port? 

Luckily,  state  and  some-local  poli- 
ticians have  been  able  to  appeal  over 
the  heads  of  the  special  interests  to 
parents,  who  also  happen  to  be  voters. 
They  seem  to  have  discovered  that 
choice  is  a  winning  issue.  If  George 
Bush  and  Lauro  Cavazos  now  have 
discovered  that  too,  so  much  the  bet- 
ter for  genuine  education  reform. 


Despite  continuing  opposition  from  many  educators,  school-choice  systems  are  being  put  into 
effect  from  Seattle  to  Boston,  with  the  Bush  Administration's  blessing. 


BY  CAROL  STEINBACH 
AND  NEAL  R.  PEIRCE 

ST  PAUL,  MINN.— Two  decades 
ago,  "freedom  of  choice"  was  the  ral- 
lying cry  of  segregationists  seeking  to 
block  busing  and  other  measures  aimed  at 
desegregating  public  schools.  Today, 
school  choice  has  a  different  rationale  and 
wider  political  appeal.  It  has  become  the 
holiest  new  education  issue  in  the  states. 
The  question  is  whether  parents  and 
students  ought  to  be  able  to  pick  a  public 
school  rather  than  being  forced  to  accept 
a  school  district's  assignment.  The  an- 
swer, in  an  increasing  number  of  jurisdic- 
tions, is  yes. 

In.  March,  legislatures  in  Arizona,  Ar- 
kansas and  Iowa 
pushed  through  com- 
prehensive kindergar- 
ien-ihrough-12th- 
grade  school-choice 
programs.  Legisla- 
tures in  20  other 
states— among  them, 
California,  Colorado, 
Massachusetts  and 
North  Carolina — are 
exploring  the  idea. 

This  fall,  parents  in 
several  large  urban 
school  systems,  in-, 
eluding  Boston's  and 
Seattle's,  will  have 
much  wider  discretion 
over  where  their  chil- 
dren attend  public 
school.  Choice  plans 
in  both  of  those  cities 
will  replace  manda- 
tory busing  orders  in 
effect  since  the  1970s. 
Minnesota  is  en- 
gaged in  a  two-year 
implementation  of  the 
country's  most  far- 


reaching  open-enrollment  plan.  The  plan, 
based  on  legislation  passed  in  1988,  was 
backed  by  businesses,  liberal  reformers 
and  Democratic  Gov.  Rudy  G.  Perpich 
and  fiercely  opposed  by  large  sections  of 
the  education  establishment. 

Proponents  say  that  school  choice  can 
improve  schools  by  introducing  basic 
marketplace  principles  into  a  traditional 
monopoly:  public  education.  If  schools 
are  forced  to  compete  for  students,  the 
theory  goes,  they  will  work  harder  to  de- 
liver quality  education—or  lose  enroll- 
ment and  go  out  of  business.  School 
choice  can  be  a  catalyst  for  more  diversity 
in  public  schooling,  its  proponents  say. 
And,  just  as  competition  invigorates  the 
business  sector,  competition  can  force 


education  bureaucracies  to  give  teachers 
and  principals  the  chance  to  innovate,  the 
proponents  say. 

"Public  school  choice,  by  itself,  is  not 
the  big  change  we  need  (to  reform  our 
schools],"  said  Albert  Shanker,  president 
of  the  700,000-member  American  Federa- 
tion of  Teachers.  "But  it  may  be  that  we 
can't  get  the  big  changes  we  need  without 
choice."  Shanker  was  the  first  prominent 
national  school  union  official  to  endorse 
public  school  choice. 

A  good  chunk  of  the  country's  educa- 
tion establishment,  ranging  from  superin- 
tendents to  principals  to  local  school 
boards,  remains  skeptical.  Some  critics 
view  choice  as  another  education  fad  or  a 
politically  expedient  way  to  avoid  spend- 


Will  inner-city  schools  gain  or  lose  if  a  school-choice  system  is  set  up? 
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mg  more  money  on  schools.  Some  are 
concerned  about  its  impacl  on  education 
planning  and  finance,  particularly  trans- 
portation costs, 

''Choice  sounds  wonderful  in  theory," 
said  Karen  Shook,  a  member  of  (he  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Jk>ard  of  Education. 

But  I  m  afraid  we'll  end  up  with  a  bunch 
of  boarded-up  neighborhood  schools," 
And  some  critics  charge  that  choice  is  an 
attempt  to  back  out  of  the  nation's  com- 
mitrnem  to  school  integration, 

"It  takes  massive  community  effort  to 
ru  deteriorated  schools,  not  the  altema- 
rive  of  threatening  to  close  them  down," 
said  Howard  J.  Carroll,  a  spokesman  for 

wirl^S*1  Educal'°"  Association 
(NEA).  Education  is  not  a  Genera!  Mo- 
tors operation.  Reforming  the  schools 
can  t  be  likened  to  a  corporate  compe- 
mion.  Key  concerns  for  NEA  members, 
Cairo  1  said,  are  the  impacts  of  choice  on 
school  financing,  racial  balance  and  "the 
traditional  goal  of  guaranteeing  that  all 
children  have  an  equal  opportunity  to 
quality  education." 
Conservatives  have  long  embraced  the 

iSS?!^8?001  choice'  but  in  the  ^y 

1980s,  their  focus  was  largely  on  provid- 
ing tax  breaks  to  private  and  religious 
schools,  The  Reagan  Administration  pro- 
posed  to  give  vouchers  to  poor  and  mid- 
die-class  families  to  defray  the  tuition  cost 

iFT  Sh001'  but  ConSress  ignored 
hat  idea  Now,  the  debate  over  choice 
focuses  almost  entirely  on  expanding  op- 
tions  in  the  public  schools. 

Democrats,  sensitive  to  'mounting  pub- 
lic unrest  about  insensitive  and  underper- 

° 


Lauro  Cavazos  called  choice  "the  corner- 
stone" to  reforming  education.  "We  can 
no  longer  simply  patch,  adjust,  tinker  and 
complain,"  Cavazos  declared.  "The  solu- 
tion is  restructuring,  and  the  catalyst  is 
cnotce," 

Cavazos  is  convening  regional  meetings 
or  governors,  legislators,  state  education 
chiefs  and  parents  to  develop  choice 
plans.  He  is  forming  a  task  force  on  choice 
programs  and  has  directed  the  Education 
Department  to  give  choice  plans  top  pri- 


courses  at  any  Minnesota  college  or  von- 
tional  school,  The  student  re«iv«  y 
high  school  and  college  credit  for  ib 
work  with  the  state-using  funds  AU 
would  otherwise  go  to  the  studtu'i 
school  district-paying  the  full  tuition 

t,  VS  i3?  promPled  ^me  of  the  mou 
heated  debate  m  the  state's  history,  write 
Jessie  Montano,  who  is  supervisor  of  s» 
cial  programs  for  the  Minnesoia  Edu«. 
tipn  Department,  in  Public  Schooh  A 
Choice  (Institute  for  Learning  and  Teach- 
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school  Performance  and  as  a  possible 
:ies.  In  a  1987 


,« 
jmpled  supported  public  school  choff 
Among  promment  Democrats  on  the 
state  level  who  support  school  choice  are 
Arkansas  Gov.  Bill  Clinton  and  Michigan 
Gov.  James  J.  Blanchard. 

"The  debate  is  not  whether  we'll  have 
education  choice."  said  Joe 


and  ann  . 

ad"ierI.on  tht  w*  issue  to 
"d  tlK  Bush  TOte  House 
Americans  can  choose  where  they 
live,  move  into  a  suburb  with  better 
schools  or  "if  they' 


ority  for  grants  from  a  S5.8  million  fund 
lor  innovation. 

President  Bush,  in  an  education  pack- 
age sent  to  Capitol  Hill  this  spring,  asked 
Congress  to  spend  $400  million  over  the 
next  four  years  to  expand  the  magnet 
schools  program  authorized  t?y  the  1988 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Schools  Act. 

MINNESOTA'S  APPROACH 

Minnesota  has  been  struggling  to  im- 
ElT^'u0*10!"81""  I985'  whm  Perpich, 

ri£  *  JL*tst?tets  corporate  co^- 

miy,  asked  the  Legislature  to  pass  an 
open-enrollment  law. 

went 


™™e  BU!h  Admiriist«tion  has  given 
warm  endorsement  to  the  idea    ™ 
*P«ch  *  the  Education  Press 
»°n  on  May  19,  Education 


Pe2lcLh  Mid  'n-w  interview. 
Cnjcs  charged  that  choice  would  destr'oy 
public  education  in  the  state,  and  the 
combined  opposition  of  the  Minnesota 
School  Board  Association,  the  Minnesota 
Association  of  School  Administrators,  the 
Minnesota  Education  Association  and  the 
Minnesota  Federation  of  Teachers 
crashed  the  measure.  "'•""s 

The  Legislature  backed  off  on  open  en- 
rollment. But  opponents  were  "so  fix- 

£!.    ?!        ?hoicc  issue'  PerPich  "'d. 
ha.  without  ,hei>  notice,  the  Legislature 

hf.K    T°^  langua«e  Piling 
high  school  junior  or  senior  to'take 


ing,  1989).  Opponents  contended  I  fa 
high  schools  would  lose  their  best  stu 
dents  and  that  many  school  districi 
would  lose  major  "amounts  of  slate  educa 
tipn  aid.  The  opponents  also  argued  tha 
high  school  pupils  were  not  prepared  « 
take  college-level  courses. 

The  education  lobby  immediately  irid 
to  get  the  Legislature  to  repeal  the  la*, 
but  it  failed.  Some  schools  tried  to-  penal- 
ize students  who  used  the  opiion  by 
threatening    to    exclude   seniors    from 
graduation  exercises  or  prevent  the  stu- 
dents' induction  into  the  National  Honor 
Society,  Montano  writes.  The  Minnesota 
Federation  of  Teachers  challenged  the  tow 
in  court  on  the  ground  that  it  violated 
separation  of  church  and  stale  because  in 
some  cases,  the  state  would  be  paying  tu- 
ition to  private  colleges.  A  U.S.  District 
Court  dismissed  the  suit  lasl  year. 

When  a  state-mandated  evaluation  of 
the  college  option  was  released  in  1987,  it 
turned  out  that  a  relatively  small  numtwr 
of  high  school  students  (3,500)  had  ^Icn 
college  courses  the  year  before.  The  actual 
revenue  loss  for  most  school  districts  was 
minuscule.  The  students  did  well:  More 
than  half  received  As  or  Bs,  and  ihs 
courses  typically  were  demanding  ones 
such  as  calculus,  foreign  languages,  hon- 
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ore  biology  and  honors  writing.  In  the 
meantime,  the  state's  public  high  schools, 
presumably  responding  to  the  new  com- 
petition, by  1988  had  quadrupled  their 
offerings  of  "advanced  placement" 
courses. 

In  1987,  proponents  of  school  choice 
went  a  step  further;  They  persuaded  the 
Legislature  to  permit  high  school  students 
having  a  tough  time  in  their  regular 
school  to  transfer  to  a  school  in  another 
district.  According  to  Nathan,  about 
1,500  students  have  used  that  option,  in- 
cluding more  than  700  who  had  dropped 
out  of  school.  Perpich  brought  a  group  of 
these  students  to  the  National  Governors' 
Association  meeting  in  Washington  last 
winter  to  testify  how  they  had  benefited 
from  a  fresh  start.  This  year,  the  Legisla- 
ture extended  the  open  high  school  option 
to  any  Minnesotan  over  21  who  had 
dropped  out  of  school. 

In  1988,  the  full  kinder garten-through- 
1  lib-grade  plan  was  approved  by  the  Leg- 
islature for  alt  of  Minnesota's  707,000 
public  school  students.  Open  enrollment 
lakes  effect  this  fall  for  pupils  living  in 
districts  of  more  than  1,000  students.  By 
the  1990-91  school  year,  all  435  districts 
in  (he  state  will  be  folded  into  the  pro- 
gram, and  state  per-capita  education  aid 
(approximately  $3,600  per  pupil)  will  fol- 
low the  students.  Major  opposition  has 
come  from  rural  districts,  where  there  are 
fears  thai  schools  may  lose  the  attendance 
they  need  to  stay  in  business. 

The  Minnesota  law  stipulates  that  a 
school  district  cannot  prevent  its  pupils 
from  transferring  unless  the  racial  balance 
would  be  upset.  Districts  receiving  new 
students  can  reject  applications  only  if 
their  schools  are  full  or  transfers  would 
harm  desegregation  goals. 

MAGNET  DISTRICTS 

The  school-choice  debate  has  mounted 
as  frustration  has  grown  over  the  slow 
pace  of  results  from  the  wave  of  state- 
initiated  school  reform  activity  triggered 
by  the  1983  report  by  the  National  Com- 
mission on  Excellence  in  Education,  "A 
Nation  at  Risk."  Many  states  tightened 
course  requirements  in  such  areas  as 
mathematics*  computer  science  and  for- 
eign languages;  ordered  students  to  pass 
minimum  competency  tests  as  a  condition 
of  graduation;  and  sought  to  eliminate 
"social  promotion"  (awarded  regardless 
of  performance)  from  grade  to  grade. 
Many  states  also  ordered  stricter  require- 
ments for  teacher  certification,  raised 
teacher  salaries  substantially  and  began  to 
funnel  more  state  aid  into  local  school 
districts. 

But  American  businesses,  in  particular, 
continue  to  complain  that  new  workers 
are  poorly  educated.  Critics  note  that  an 
average  of  3,SOO  American  teenagers  drop 


out  of  school  each  day.  "The  net  effect  of 
the  reforms  has  amounted,  at  most,  to  a  5 
per  cent  increase  in  the  effectiveness  of 
public  schools,"  said  Jack  Brizius,  a  con- 
sultant who  advises  the  National  Gover- 
nors' Association  and  other  groups  on 
education  issues. 

In  a  study  of  500  randomly  selected 
high  schools  nationwide,  John  E.  Chubb, 
senior  fellow  at  the  Brookings  Institution, 
found  no  correlation  between  student 
achievement  and  the  reforms  that  were 
generally  instituted.  "The  thing  about 
schools  that  really  seems  to  matter  is  how 
they're  organized,"  Chubb  told  a  New 
York  City  audience  last  year.  Good 
schools,  he  said,  exhibit  clear  goals,  have 
strong  principals  and,  among  their  teach- 
ers, exude  a  strong  sense  of  professional- 
ism, independence  and  flexibility. 

School  choice  on 
a  limited  scale  is  al- 
ready available  to  a 
small  proportion  of 
public  school  stu- 
dents around  the 
country.  Some  dis- 
tricts, for  instance, 
have  established 
one  or  two  "alter- 
native" schools, 
generally  for  trou- 
bled children  who 
aren't  making  it  in 
the  traditional 
school  setting. 
Since  the  1970s, 
the  number  of 
"magnet"  schools 
has  grown,  largely 
to  satisfy  deseg- 
regation require- 
ments. Magnet 


Proponents  of  choice  seek  in  effect  to 
"magnetize"  entire  school  systems.  They 
envision  districts  with  numerous  specially 
schools,  together  with  some  traditional 
programs,  offering  diverse  curricula  and 
educationaJ  approaches  for  parents,  stu- 
dents and  teachers. 

To  critics  who  say  that  low-income  par- 
ents won't  take  advantage  of  choice  plans, 
supporters  cite  New  York  City's  East 
Harlem,  The  district,  which  covers 
"Spanish  Harlem,"  is  about  two-thirds 
Hispanic  and  a  third  black,  It  has  high 
levels  of  poverty  and  welfare  dependency 
and  many  families  headed  by  single 
women. 

In  1973,  city  test  scores  showed  East 
Harlem  ranked  last  among  New  York 
City's  32  school  districts  in  reading  and 
math.  Only  15  per  cent  of  its  youngsters 


National  Education  Association's  Howard  J.  Carroll 

School  systems  aren  'l  like  competitive  corporations. 


schools,  which  offer  specialized  and  gen- 
erally superior  curricula,  seek  to  attract 
economically  and  racially  mixed  st"J— *- 


read  at  grade  level;  math  scores  were  even 
lower.  At  one  high  school,  only  7  per  cent 

nf  tha  ctuHonU  <n-arltiftted. 
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easy  to  stan  a  school  in  our  district  be- 
cause a  school  isn't  a  building,  it  isn't 
large  and  it  isn't  eternal,"  he  said 

By  1988,  East  Harlem  pupils  ranked 
loth  academically  among  ail  New  York 
City  districts.  Two-thirds  of  the  students 
scored  at  or  above  gradHevel  jn  reading- 
more  than  half  were  at  or  above  grade 
level  m  math,  In  each  of  the  past  three 
years.  Flcegel  said,  250-300  East  Harlem 
junior  high  school  students  have  enrolled 
m  one  of  the  city's  prestigious  specialized 
high  schools,  In  1973,  only  10  did  so, 

FEARS  AND  ALTERNATIVES 

Proponents  say  choice  gives  parents, 
students  and  teachers  a  stronger  stake  in 
their  schools.  "What  you  own,  you  treat 
better,"  Fliegel  said.  Schools  in  East  Har- 
lem are  relatively  free  of  graffiti  and  van- 
dalism, he  said;  instead,  "you  find  re- 
spect and  team  spirit  and  per- 
formance." 

But  school  administrators  voice 
multiple  concerns  about  choice's  im- 
pact: on  planning  and  logistics,  trans- 
portation costs,  athletics,  integration 
andjhe  fate  of  underpaying 

Advocates  of  choice  seek  to  dismiss 
the  planning  issue  by  saying  unwieldy 
school  bureaucracies  must  learn  to  be 
more  efficient  and  responsive.  The 
transportation  issue  is  muddled  be- 
cause not  all  districts  offer  to  pay 
ransportauon  costs-though  Nathan 
said  they  ought  to  do  so  to  prevent 
"segregation  of  poorer  children, 
transportation  can  prove  expensive 

Abusing  has  illustrated  for  yeaR).  In 
Prince  George's  County,  officials  re- 

Sr  1   a',,-ransportati011  cos*  have 
nsen  S4  million  a  year  since  1987 

Students  may  pick  a  school'  for 
.  trivial   reasons  such  as  athletes  flock 

^  to  a  school  with  star,  earns    ° 
nents  »y.  Curtis  W.  Johnson, 

director  of  the  Twin 


Race  relations  in  the  schools  have  im- 
Pjoved  school  officials  say,  Bu,  sirice 
l  y?4,  the  number  of  students  has  dropned 

from  96,000 ,056.000,  and  the  propS 
of  white  students  has  dropped  from  60  per 
cent  to  25  percent. 

The  new  plan  has  angered  some  black 
leaders  in  Boston  who  fear  that  it  endan- 
gers schools  in  predominantly  black 
neighborhoods.  Under  the  plan,  schools 
that  lose  enrollment  for  three  straight 
years  could  be  closed.  The  four  black 
members  of  the  Boston  School  Commit- 
tee, the  elective  body  that  sets  school  pol- 
icy, voted  against  the  choice  plan;  the  nine 
MA'I%nmeniberS  suPP°"ed  it.  The 
NAACP  tried  to  block  the  plan,  charging 
that  it  threatened  to  upset  racial  balance 
in  the  city  schools.  On  May  3 1,  U  S  Dis- 
trict Court  Judge  W.  Arthur  Garrity— the 


Fears  of  resegregation  have  fueled  nn. 
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Minnesota  state  Sen.  John  Brandl 
Schools  an  the  biggest  bureaucracies. 

same  judge  who  issued  the  controversial 
1974  desegregation  order-ruled  that 
Boston's  choice  plan  could  proceed. 

mS ™  Pf°P°nents  contend  that  well- 
conceived  cho.ce  plans  can  promote  inte- 
granon,  In  East  Harlem,  for  example 
1.300  students  from  outside  the  district 
attended  East  Harlem  schools  last  year 

^^«7«^^2S 

*«  white,  middle-class  kids  in  a  "'  *  ' 


**      i — - 

schools 
won't— • 


have  to  st°P 
by  itself,  will 

Shanker  "W-  " 
schools  have  a  real 


e 

the  goal  of  the  school-choice  movf 
ought  to  be  reducing     epowTr  o? 


education  bureaucracies  and  encourat 
schools  and  teachers  to  take  the  iniiiaS 
Minnesota  state  Sen.  John  Brand 
the  Democratic-Fanner-Labor  Pam 
leading  choice  advocate,  said  that  ||| 
bureaucracies  inevitably  lead  to  pocrn 
rormance  in  which  "people  are  rot 
warded  for  doing  well,  not  penalized  | 
doing  poorly  or  not  inspired  to  earner 
the  face  of  adversity," 

Schools,  Brandl  said,  are  the  larjf 
public  bureaucracy  of  all.  "Teadiuig , 
tracts  people  who  are  altruistic  and  jfa 
isuc,"  he  said.  "But  the  system  oh 
grinds  them  down." 

Shanker  and  Brandl  are  leading  prc-x 
nents  of  school-based  management,  ji 
being  tned  in  a  number  of  school  diiinc' 
around  the  country,  in  which  princiw!' 
teachers  and  parents  together  dettrmi-' 
everything  from  the  curriculum  to  it 
dress  code. 

t  Choice  proponents  admit  iht 
poorly  planned  or  executed  plant tu 
m  Nathan's  words,  "create  as  mm 
problems  as  are  solved."  He  s*idpr> 
grams  must  be  accompanied  by  »]tf 
information  and  counseling. 

Assignment  policy  is  a  thorny  but 
"Undirected  school  choice— a  tu 
'free  market'— is  almost  certain  MR. 
suit  in  significant  inequities  and  raciiJ 
segregation,"  according  to  Chads 
Glenn,  executive  director  of  to 
Massachusetts  Education  Dcpiri- 
ment's  office  of  educational  equip 
Not  all  students  can  be  placed  in  ihtir 
first-choice  school  Glenn  suggetu 
measures  to  ensure  that  parents  M!I 
inside  knowledge  or  influence  don'! 
have  special  advantage. 

In   Seattle,   the  city  divided  tie 
schools  into  eight  clusters,  and  stu- 
dents apply  to  any  school  in  their  clus- 
ter. Dut  some  parents  say  (he  school 
system's  parent  information  «ni<n 
aren't  helpful.  A  school  board  officijl, 
angry  over  delays  in  assigning  children 
said  that  the  system  was  "very  poorlj 
planned  and  handled." 

Brandl  said  shakeups,  discord  aid  mil- 
understandings  will  be  worth  it  if  the  ulii- 
mate  consumer— the  student— benefiii 
,  Brandl,  after  meeting  with  two  dozen  par- 
ticipants, concluded  that  the  Minncsou 
college  course  option  program  would  Ix 
"a  stunning  success."  He  wrote  in  Pvblit 
Schools  By  Choice; 

"There  was  a  remarkable  array  of 
young  people.  Some  were  in  rhr«-pi«c 
suits,  looking  like  17-year-ord  banker* 
others  had  green  hair  and  correspond- 
ingly striking  attire.  When  they  spoke  up, 
it  was  clear  that  many  had  felt  trapped  in 
high  schools  that  might  have  been  fine  for 
other  students. . , .  Each  appreciated  ibe 
opportunity  to  find  a  school  where  he  or 
she  fit,  found  kindred  souls/'  0  I 
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n  the  tip  of  most  every  educa- 
tor's tongue  today  is  the  re- 

form  effort  called   choice. 

Heralded  by  some  as  the  answer  to 
solving  our  schools'  ills  and  criti- 
cized by  others  as  a  boost  to  those 
students  who  need  it  least,  choice 
deserves  close  scrutiny  by  adminis- 
trators, teachers,  parents,  and  stu- 
dents who  ultimately  will  decide 
what  is  best  for  their  own  commu- 
nity. 

In  addition  to  the  choice  experts 
who  were  invited  to  debate' the  issue 
within  our  pages  this  month,  a  cap- 
sule of  the  many  variations  of 
choice,  and  how  each  relates  to 
school  improvement  efforts,  follows. 

Interdistrict  Choice 

In  an  interdistrict  choice  plan,  fami- 
lies can  choose  public  schools  lo- 
cated in  districts  other  than  the  one 
in  which  they  live.  In  a  statewide 
plan,  access  to  these  districts  gener- 
ally is  limited  only  by  available  space 
and  state  desegregation  standards; 
receiving  districts  may  not  screen 
applicants  on  the  basis  of  race,  eth- 
nicity, academic  and  developmental 
needs,  or  socioeconomic  status. 

Advocates  of  interdistrict  choice 
believe  that  breaking  the  traditional 
monopoly  that  school  districts  exert 
over  resident  families,  and  creating 
conditions  that  could  lead  to  the  loss 
of  districts'  revenues  will  be  suffic- 
ient to  convince  districts  to  be  both 
more  responsive  to  the  needs  of  fam- 
ilies and  to  improve  the  education 
of  children. 

Others  believe  that  effectiveness 
of  choice  as  an  incentive  for  change 
depends  on  a  district's  capacity  to 
respond  to  the  new  competitive  en- 
vironment that  choice  creates,  They 
suggest  that  choice  as  a  sanction  for 
failing  to  change  be  complemented 
with  a  support  system  that  provides 
technical  assistance,  staff  develop- 


ment, and  planning  grants  as  incen- 
tives for  change. 

Post-Secondary  Options 

A  post-secondary  options  plan  al- 
lows upper-division  public  high 
school  students  to  take  courses  for 
high  school  or  college  credit  at  insti- 
tutions such  as  community  colleges, 
vocational/technical  institutes,  four- 
year  colleges  or  universities.  Tuition 
for  these  courses  is  paid  for  by  a 
state  funding  mechanism  which  var- 
ies among  plans. 

Post- secondary  institutions  partic- 
ipate voluntarily  and  set  the  stand- 
ards for  admitting  eligible  high 
school  students  subject  to  state 
guidelines  for  the  program.  Inter- 
ested students  apply  to  the  institu- 
tion they  wish  to  attend.  Typically, 
state  per-pupil  funding  is  shared  be- 
tween the  high  school  and  college  or 
university  in  proportion  to  the 
amount  of  coursework  taken  in 
each. 

Competition  for  students  and 
their  associated  funding  between 
high  schools  and  post-secondary  in- 
stitutions may  be  a  strong  incentive 
for  high  schools  to  create  more  chal- 
lenging and  responsive  programs. 
States  can  encourage  school  im- 
provement activities  by  coupling 
this  type  of  competition  with  some 
additional  incentives  such  as  plan- 
ning grants,  technical  assistance, 
and  staff  development  opportuni- 
ties to  help  high  school  educators  re- 
design a  program  that  challenges 
and  meets  the  needs  of  their  stu- 
dents. 

Second-Chance  Programs 

Second-chance  programs  are  de- 
signed specifically  for  student*  who 
have  problems  succeeding  in  a  tradi- 
tional school  setting.  Such  students 
generally  have  low  grades,  poor  at- 


tendance, or  disciplinary  problems; 
they  may  be  pregnant  or  have  al- 
ready dropped  out. 

Students  participating  in  second- 
chance  programs  may  attend  a 
school  other  than  the  public  school 
to  which  they  were  assigned,  or  en- 
roll in  alternative  programs  or  post- 
secondary  options.  They  can  help 
students  make  the  transition  from 
school  to  post-secondary  education 
or  work.  They  also  give  students  a 
chance  to  start  over  in  a  new  and 
sometimes  very  different  environ- 
ment, and  thus  regain  control  of 
their  lives. 

To  improve  its  education  system 
through  a  second-chance  program,  a 
state  needs  to  create  a  variety  of  edu- 
cation programs  with  different  envi- 
ronments, pedagogy,  or  curriculum. 
The  underlying  philosophy  behind 
this  approach  is  that  no  one  type  of 
program  is  best  for  all  students, 
whether  they  are  at  risk  or  not. 

Overall  improvement  of  the  edu- 
cation system  also  requires  that  edu- 
cational leaders  at  every  level  exam- 
ine ways  in  which  their  basic 
program  contributes  to  the  aca- 
demic difficulties  experienced  by 
some  students  and  that  they  take 
steps  to  improve  their  program  for 
all  students.  Only  providing  difficult 
students  with  choices  that  remove 
them  from  the  traditional  classroom 
may  not  be  an  incentive  for  this  to 
happen1. 

Teacher-Initiated  Schoob 

Using  district  guidelines,  teacher- 
initiated  schools  are  usually  cooper- 
atively managed  by  staff  who  share  a 
common  philosophy.  This  concept 
recognizes  that  students  learn  in  dif- 
ferent ways  and  that  teachers  and 
schools  should  adapt  to  the  chil- 
dren's needs  rather  than  requiring 
children  to  adapt  to  a  standard  edu- 
cation system. 
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work  of  intradistrict  choice. 

This  type  of  choice  program  has 
one  constraint;  Each  school  must 
maintain  the  desired  racial  balance 
goals  of  the  system.  Controlled 
choice  fosters  two  interrelated  pur- 
poses: voluntary  desegregation  of  a 
community's  schools  and  strength- 
enmg  each  school  by  giving  its  staff 
responsibility  for  improving  quality. 

Most  districts  that  undertake  con- 
trolled  choice  don't  try  to  move  ev- 


Magnet  Schools 

Magnet  schools  are  islands  of  choice 
within  a  traditional  district  a*%. 
ment  plan.  They  subscribe  to  a  par. 
ticular  educational  philosophy  or  fo, 
cus  on  a  auricular  specialty  such* 
the  arts  or  science.  Magnel  schooli 
have  open-enrollmem  policies  for 
students  throughout  the  district  who 
share  that  interest.  They  have  ben 
used  as  part  of  urban  desegregation 
plans  to  promote  racial  balance. 


This  intradistrict  choice  operates 
on  a  bottom-up  philosophy  of 
school  :mprovernem.  Principals  and 
teachers  are  encouraged  to  find  col- 
leagues  who  share  similar  educa- 
tional vtews  and  interests  and  to  de- 
velop proposals  for  new  schools  If 
approved  by  the  district,  these 
schools  are  created  and  sustained 
under  a  formal,  written  agreement 
between  districts  and  teacher  and 
are  called  chartered  schools. 


eryone  in  the  system  at  once.  Stu- 
dents already  in  the  system  are 
grandfathered"  into  their  existing 
school  if  they  wish  to  remain  there 
ine  new  plan  is  implemented  only 
tor  students  who  enter  school,  move 
into  the  district,  or  wish  to  chance 
schools.  B 

To  improve  schools  with  con- 
trolled choice,  several  components 
should  be  included.  Each  school 
snould  receive  the  outside  planning, 
technical  assistance,  and  staff  devel- 
opment to  start  the  process  and  to 
make  it  meaningful.  Controlled 
choice  can  be  easily  blended  with 
teacher-initiated  schools  as  a  way  to 
strengthen  the  school  improvement 
process.  Alternative  schools  should 
be  part  of  the  controlled  choice  plan 
since  controlled  choice  is  usually  inv 
pjemenied  in  urban  districts  with 
high  proportions  of  at-risk  youth. 


In  many  cities, 
net  schools  have 
created  from   the  (op 
down— central  office!  <fc 
cide    on    themes    ita 
schools  will  offer.  SJn« 
magnets  typically  off« 
good  working  condition!, 
additional  resources*  and 
enriched  educational  pro- 
grama,  they  have  little  dif- 
ficulty attracting  staff  or  students  re- 
gardless of  the  curricular  specially, 
Generally,  magnet  school  staff  have 
far  greater  discretion  than  regular 
school  staff  to  decide  how  their  edu- 
cational program  will  be  conducted, 
Only  magnet  schools  are  im- 
proved under  a  magnet  choice  plan 
Staff  in  regular  schools  feel  they 
need  additional  resources  In  order 
to  make  the  improvements  magnet 
schools  have  made.  Even  when  "tow- 
cost"  school  improvement  ideas  are 
developed  by  magnet  schools, 
they're  rarely  translated  Into  prac- 
tice at  regular  schools. 


This  article  was  excerpted  and 
adapted  with  permission  from  A  Slate 
Policy-Maker's  Guide  to  Public 
School  Choice  published  by  the  Edu- 
cation Commission  of  the  States. 
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By  William  Snider 

Iowa  lawmakers  have  narrowly  ap- 
proved a  bill  that  puts  that  state  at  the  lead- 
ing edge  of  1989's  hottest  education-reform 
wave:  school  choice. 

And  late  last  week  the  Arkansas  legisla- 
ture approved  a  similar  open-enrollment 
measure. 

With  the  signatures  of  both  governors 
virtually  assured,  Arkansas  and  Iowa  fol- 
low the  lead  of  Minnesota,  which  last  year 
decided  to  allow  all  parents  a  free  choice  to 
enroll  their  children  in  virtually  any  pub- 
lic-school district  in  the  state. 

And  before  any  students  actually  enter  a 
new  school  under  one  of  these  programs, 
several  more  states  are  also  likely  to  have 
adopted  similar  plans,  undertaking  what 
some  consider  the  most  significant  struc- 
tural reform  to  sweep  American  education 
in  decades. 

Lawmakers  in  15  states  are  currently  ei- 
ther considering  open-enrollment  legisla- 
tion or  awaiting  recommendations  from  of- 
ficial boards  or  task  forces  charged  with 
developing  public-school-choice  proposals. 

At  least  six  other  states  are  considering 
less  comprehensive  choice  proposals  that  in 


Art  Offie,  key  bactor  of  choice,  to  Iowa 
House  debate.  Mkmesote,  meanwhOe,  is 


most  cases  would  restrict  choices  to  specific 
groups  of  students,  including  the  at-riak  or 
high-school  upperclassmen. 

Several  lawmakers  who  are  sponsoring 
choice  legislation  said  that  their  efforts  re- 
ceived a  major  boost  when  President  Bush 
wholeheartedly  endorsed  the  idea  in  Janu- 


Mo 


ary,  shortly  before  be  took  office. 

"Choice  puts  us  at  right  angles  to 
a  15fryear-old  system,  in  which  all 
schools  were  very  much  alike,"  said 
Dennis  P.  Doyle,  senior  fellow  at  the 
Hudson  Institute,  a  Washington 
think  tank.  "People  are  now  saying 
there  are  many  different  ways  to  do 
this  job." 

ftr  lawmakers  seeking  a  way  to 
nold  schools  accountable  for  the 
money  they  spend,  the  primary  ap- 
peal of  choice  is  that  it  theoretically 
wiU  create  free-market  conditions 
under  which  schools  will  be  forced  to 
compete  for  students. 

'When  you  make  parents  actual 
consumers,  you  wind  up  changing  the 
relationship  between  school  districts 
and  parents,"  said  Larry  Murphy 
ouurman  of  the  education  committee 
in  the  Iowa  Senate.  ''You  force  the  oV 
trat  to  respond  to  parents'  concerns 
and  offer  programs  that  parents 
want,  or  they  can  leave  your  district " 
But  for  others,  choice  meana 
abandoning  the  iong-held  goal  of 
educating  all  students  equally  well. 
Xhotce  fosters  withdrawal  from 
Problems  in  a  neighborhood  school, 
rather  than  trying  to  find  the  an- 
Bw*rs  to  them,"  said  Ed  Fbglia 
Presidentof  the  California  leathers 
Association,  which  is  leading  the 
battle  against  interdirtrict-choice 
Proposals  in  California, 

..T*  v*7  difficult  *  "land  up 
gainst  tins  when  everybody's  on 

.T?"  *ide'"  he  *H*l,  "but  I 
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Gwrge  Deukmejian,  its 
s  gtate  superintendent  of 
P^Ucmstruction.BUlHonig.aada 


ice  legislation 
lean  sense  thfc  U  the 


AB  was  the  caw  in  Minnesota 

1 


plans  before 
current  legislation.  T*o*  eaie7e 


forts  had  produced  both  a  aketdw 
dat 


database  and  a 


. 

In  the  post  two  years,  the  legisla- 
has  anactedbilla  gradually  es- 
the  rights  of  student  to 


"We  are  very  femiliar  with  the  dv- 
*>«  of  choice,  and  we  do  hat 

a 


education 
We  realize  there  are  risks  in 


who  oppose  choice  op- 
out  of  fear,  and  peole  who 


fe,  -nient 

w  aunilarm  many  respects  to 
^eaoU's.italeocontainTadd," 
Uonal  j«tncUans  on  student  trans- 
lers  that  are  designed  to  prevent 
•ome  of  the  worst-case  scenario 

m 


While  both  plans  allow  students  to 
wek  open  seats  in  other  districts  for 
"ample,  the  Iowa  law  allows  dis- 
tncts  that  lose  more  than  5  percent  of 
their  enrollment  in  the  first  year  to 
prevent  more  students  own  leaving 

Iowa  B  law  will  allow  students  to 


. 

t  "We  want  to  move  aomewhat  cau- 


i» 
cosely,  to  make  sure  nothing  we 

don't  want  to  happen  is  happening" 
aaid  Senator  Murphy. 


,  and  will  al- 


e 

the  1990-91*^001  year. 
n*  Mmewhflt  suprised"  by 
j»»  •!»»«»,  admitted  Mika 


*        — '  "*TS"MatJODi 

accountability  mea- 

-ures  we  proposed,  this  was  prob- 
ablyIhe^ most  controversial  and  thus 
the  hardest  to  get  passed,"  he  said 
mit  you  never  know." 

^^^^^^ 

•  contains  no  provisions 
-. —  ~  prevent  the  plan  Cnm 
otuaiDg  sudden  shocks  to  the  exist- 
mg  educational  system. 


Continued 


In  its  moat  baaic  form, 


choice  possi 
mechaniso,  that  allows 


in  spending  among  districts 

Minnesota  sets  a  statewide 
pupi! 


co 

excess  levies"  in 
not  transfer 
In  Iowa,  which  like  Minnesota  ap- 
the 


lose  sfaidentswill 
amount  equal  to  the 


a 
that  gain  students  will  receive  aa 

ff.^averagec*^ 
will  have  to  contribuu- 


« 

from  poorer  to  wealthier 
-tncta.  rather  than  vice  versa. 
In  Massachusetts,  which  reljca 


^y^ 
fiznd  education,  the  authors  of  a 

Sir  rfr^P0^  "V  °°v'  Mi- 
chael Dukalus  chose  to  address  tltb 

12  Xr^ff1?,  a  flat  amount- 
^'^T^V*111  traDBfer  »»t««n 
dwtacta  eichanging  studenta,  re- 

«ardless  of  their  actual  costs. 
*ki     **  rf?  a  ^  rtate-aid  state, 
th»  wou  dot  be  an  is^ue,"  said 
iaries  Glenn,  author  of  the        and 


ucational  equity. 
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The  flat  sum  represents  a  compro- 
Hiifle  between  actual  state  aid  per 
student— which  would  not  be 
enough  to  convince  many  districts  to 
accept  new  students,  Mr.  Glenn 
said — and  tfve  average  cost  of  edu- 
cating students,  which  would  have 
made  the  program  too  expensive. 

The  largest  potential  cost  of  the 
open-enrollment  bills  proposed  in 
MaeaachuBssta  and  in  several  other 
states  is  for  transportation  for  stu- 
dents from  low-income  families. 

Supporters  of  these  provisions, 
which  are  typically  based  on  free  or 
reduced-price  lunch  eligibility,  ar- 
gue that  low-income  families  will  be 
excluded  from  choosing  freely  if  they 

are  required  to  provide  their  own 

transportation. 

But  lawmakers  in  many  states  are 
arguing  that  no  funding  is  available 
for  transportation,  or  that  it  could  be 
better  used  for  other  purposes. 

In  Minnesota,  lawmakers  also  de- 
dined  to  fund  staff-training  and  pro- 
gram-development efforts  that 
many  of  the  plan's  supporters  felt 
would  have  made  open-enrollment 
more  effective. 

Raising  Equity  Concerns 

In  most  states,  opposition  to 
choice  plans  has  typically  centered 
on  their  potential  impact  on  school 
desegregation  and  other  equity  is- 
sues. Experta  say  this  helps  to  ex- 
plain why  the  choice  movement  has 
experienced  ita  greatest  successes  to 
date  in  states  that  have  relatively 
homogeneous  student  populations. 
Virtually  every  plan  under  con- 
sideration this  year  would  ban  stu- 
dent transfers  that  would  interfere 
with  existing  school-desegregation 
-efforts;  Governor  Dukakis  cited  the 
tack  of  such  protections  in  vetoing  a 
choice  bill  that  the  Massachusetts 
legislature  approved  last  year. 

But  the  impact  of  choice  plans  on 
broader  equity  issues  is  still  un- 
clear. 

*1  have  been  struck  by  just  how 
little  information  has  been  gathered 
in  evaluating  the  equity  aspects  of 
choice,"  said  James  Cunningham,  a 
staff  member  of  the  U.S.  Commis- 
aton  on  Civil  Bights.  The  commia- 
otan  is  currently  planning  a  study 
that  will  look  at  several  communi- 
ties experimenting  with  choice  mod- 
els, he  said, 

"Choice  very  often  results  in 
acbools  that  begin  bad  getting 
worse,"  said  Kati  Haycock,  execu- 
tive director  of  The  Achievement 


Council,  an  independent  organiza- 
tion aimed  at  improving  academic 
achievement  among  minority  and 
low-income  students  hi  California. 

To  say  that  a  student  should  be 
forced  to  go  to  that  school  U  a  pretty 
awful  thing  to  say,"  she  added*  "but 
to  allow  only  a  few  kids  to  escape, 
which  is  all  too  often  what  happens 
under  unrestricted  choice  systems, 
is  even  worse.** 

"We  know  how  to  make  all  schools 
good  schools,"  she  said,  "and  putting 
our  energies  tojhat  task  would  be 
far  preferable  to  allowing  choice." 

Most  of  the  states  that  are  fur- 
thest along  in  the  choice  debate  also 
have  large  numbers  of  small  school 
districts  and  have  been  involved  in 
contentious  battles  over  school-con- 
solidation proposals. 

Some  of  the  strongest  opposition  to 
choice  in  these  states  has  come  from 
representatives  of  rural  and  small 
echools,  who  argue  that  the  loss  of 
even  a  few  students  would  cause  con- 
siderable budget  difficulties. 

•Philosophically,  we  don't  believe 
that  choice  is  going  to  lead  to  im- 
proved education,"  said  James  P. 
Havelka,  superintendent  of  the  Ris- 
ing City,  Neb.,  public  schools  and 
president  of  the  Nebraska  Rural 
Community  Schools  Association. 

"We  realize  that  we  are  probably 
going  to  lose  that  fight,"  he  said,  "be- 
cause the  concept  of  choice  is  ex- 
tremely attractive."  , 

But  he  added  that,  in  addition, 
competition  is  also  likely  to  renew 
historic  antagonisms  between  rural 
communities  in  Nebraska  at  a  time 
when  many  have  begun  working  to- 
gether to  solve  common  problems 

Tm  fearfiJ  that  a  lot  of  those  good 
cooperative  things  may  well  be  killed 
in  their  infancy ,"  Mr.  Havelka  said. 

For  these  and  other  reasons,  edu- 
cation lobbying  groups  are  more  di- 
vided on  the  choice  issue,  lawmak- 
ers say,  than  on  most  other 
legislation. 

The  lack  of  consensus  extends 
across  state  lines,  with  affiliates  of 
the  National  Education  Association, 
for  example,  supporting  the  choice 
legislation  in  Iowa  and  opposing  • 
similar  bill  in  California. 

The  H.E.A.  itself  has  recently 
called  for  a  reappraisal  of  the  orga- 
nization's traditional  opposition  to 
choice  on  the  grounds  that  it  is  no 
longer  a  term  connoting  vouchers  or 
tuition  tax  credits. 


•Charter  Schools,'  Other  Options 

While  open  enrollment  is  the  moat 
comprehensive  and  popular  form  of 
state-level  choice,  a  number  of 
etatee  have  adopted  or  are  consider- 
ing more  limited  plans  that  have 
proven  far  less  controversial. 

One  such  plan,  called  a  posteecon- 
dary-enroUment  option,  allows  cer- 
tain high-school  students  to  attend 
colleges  and  universities  and  re- 
ckeve  credit  towards  their  high- 
school  diploma. 

The  chief  feature  distinguishing 
the  newly  adopted  postaecondary- 
option  plans  of  six  states  from  laws 
that  had  existed  before  is  that  public 
monies  are  now  being  used  to  pay 
the  student's  tuition  and  fees. 

Wellington  State  currently  offers 
this  option  only  to  students  qualified 

to  enter  the  University  of  Washing- 
ton. But  lawmakers  there  are  consid- 
ering a  bill  that  would  expand  the 
program  to  allow  all  high-school  ju- 
niors and  seniors  to  attend  any  public 
college  or  university  in  the  state. 

Two  states— Minnesota  and  Colo- 
rado—also have  choice  plans  that  al- 
low dropouts  and  at-risk  students  ac- 
cess to  a  wide  range  of  school  choices 
throughout  their  states. 

Similar  legislation  being  consid- 
ered in  Washington  State  this  year 
would  limit  choices  to  within  a  50- 
mile  radius  of  a  student's  home  dis- 
trict, but  would  also  oOer  transpor- 
tation reimbursements  for  students 
from  low-income  families. 

A  newer  state-level  choice  concept, 
called  "charter  schools  of  choice11  has 
not  yet  won  acceptance  in  any  state, 
but  LB  being  considered  in  four  this 
year.  It  would  give  state  grants  to 
teachers  to  enable  them  to  design  in- 
novative educational  programs. 

The  movement  for  more  options 
among  public  schools  is  intended  to — 
and  is— expanding  opportunities  for 
educators  as  well  as  for  families  and 
students,"  said  Joe  Nathan,  a  consul- 
tant in  the  development  of  several 
state  choice  plans  and  editor  of  a  new 
book,  Public  Schools  of  Choice. 

Charter- school  bills,  be  said, 
"would  establish  a  fund  enabling 
teachers  to  create  programs  they've 
always  dreamed  about.  Bills  cur- 
rently under  consideration  in  Cali- 
fornia and  Colorado  would  also 
grant  parents  the  right  to  petition  or 
vote  for  the  creation  of  pubLi  c  schools 
of  choice  within  their  own  districts. 
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By  JOE  NATHAN 

More  than  a  decade's  experience  with 
school-choice  plans  yields  some  powerful 
lessons:  In  places  as  diverse  as  East  Har- 
lem and  the  state  of  Minnesota,  such  plans 
have  had  an  Immediate,  positive  impact  on 
student  achievement,  parent  involvement 
and  educator  morale.  Not  all  plans  work 
equally  well,  and  certain  features  ought  to 
be  part  of  any  program. 

When  East  Harlem  began  its  choice 
program  In  1974,  it  ranked  32nd  among 
New  York  City's  32  community  school  dis- 
tricts. Fifteen  "years  ago,  only  15?r  of  its 
youngsters  read  at  or  above  grade  level. 
Today,  more  than  65**  do,  and  the  district 
ranks  16th.  The  district,  in  one  of  the  poor- 
est areas  in  the  city,  is  one  of  those  rare 
Inner-city  districts  with  a  waiting  list  of 
teachers  wishing  to  work  there. 

A  New  'Market' 

Easl  Harlem  administrators  Sy  Fllegel 
and  Anthony  Alvarado  recognized  that 
there  Is  no  one  best  kind  of  school  for  all 
students  or  teachers.  The  two  men  pro- 
vided exactly  what  many  teachers  are  ask- 
ing for:  the  opportunity  to  create  distinc- 
tive programs  to  help  young  people  de- 
vefop  strong  basic  and  applied  skills.  Busi- 
ness people  would  call  this  an  entrepre- 
neurial activity:  developing  a  product  they 
believe  in,  for  which  they  think  there  is  a 
mart  el.  East  Harlem  is  one  o(  the  few 
places  where  educators  have  been  allowed, 
even  encouraged,  to  act  like  entrepre- 
neurs: Several  of  the  district's  junior  high 
schools,  which  were  doing  a  bad  job  and 
failed  to  attract  "new  customers,"  have 
shut  their  doors.  Conversely,  popular  pro- 
grams have  been  replicated. 

In  19&5,  East  Harlem  educators  entered 
a  new  "market."  The  district,  which  had 
been  administering  education  through  the 
eighth  grade  only,  assumed  responsibility 
tor  a  neighborhood  high  school  with  a  7ft 
graduation  rate.  Although  the  school  ac- 
epts  any  student  who  wants  to  attend,  its 
-aduation  rate  is  now  more  than  90rv ;  vto 
ally  ail  graduates  go  on  to  some  kind  of 
^s I- secondary  education, 
It  Is  a  long  way  from  East  Harlem  to 
.tlnnesota  in  more  than  miles,  Minnesota 
nas  the  nation's  highest  graduation  rate: 
»1.49f.  H  also  has  many  fewer  minority 
students  than  does  East  Harlem.  Neverthe- 
less, many  public-  and  private-sector  lead- 
ers believe  the  state  must  significantly  Im- 
prove its  education  programs. 

In  1985.  Gov.  Rudy  Perplch  proposed 
that  juniors  and  seniors  in  public  schools 
be  allowed  to  receive  all  or  part  of  their 
last  two  years  of  high-school  education  in 
colleges  or  vocational  schools,  with  stale 
iunds  following  them  from  high  school  and 
paying  their  tuition,  lab  and  book  fees.  He 
also  recommended  thai  families  be  a)-. 


lowed  to  send  their  children  to  public 
schools  in  other  districts,  so  long  as  the  re- 
ceiving districts  had  room  and  the  move- 
ment did  not  harm  desegregation  efforts. 

Gov.  Perpich's  proposals  were  endorsed 
by  the  state  PTA,  League  of  Women 
Voters,  Minnesota  Business  Partnership, 
directors  of  Community  Action  Programs, 
Citizens  League  and  Elementary  and  Sec- 
ondary School  Principals.  They  were  vigor- 
ously opposed  by  the  teachers'  unions, 
school  boards  and  superintendents'  groups. 
Four  choice  laws  have  been  passed  since 
then,  and  results  are  encouraging. 

More-than  10,000  youngsters  have  used 


fer  courses  right  in  the  high  school. 

Several  thousand  students  have  used 
Area  Learning  Center  and  Second  Chance 
laws,  adopted  in  1987,  which  permit  stu- 
dents who  don't  succeed  In  one  Junior  or 
senior  high  school  to  attend  a  school  out- 
side their  district.  About  half  the  partici- 
pants had  dropped  out  of  school. 

Anotlier.law,  passed  last  May.  Is  being 
phased  In.  It  eventually  will  enable  stu- 
dents in  all  grades  to  attend  school  outside 
their  districts,  subject  to  space  and  racial 
balance  considerations.  About  435  students 
used  the  law  for  the  current  school  year, 
when  both  the  sending  and  receiving  dls- 


They  gave  teachers  the  opportunity  to  create  distinc- 
tive programs  to  help  young  people  develop  strong  skills. 
Business  people  would  call  this  entrepreneurship* 


the  Post-Secondary  Options  Program, 
adopted  in  1985,  and  high-school  students 
at  many  of  the  colle'ges  have  higher  grade- 
point  averages  than  the  freshman  class. 
Seventy-five  percent  of  the  students  are 
taking  both  high-school  and  college 
courses;  257t  attend  college  full  time. 

The  program  has  attracted  hundreds  of 
students  who  had  dropped  out  in  boredom 
or  frustration.  Typical  is  a  student  who 
earned  "A's"  and  "B's"  at  college.  He  told 
legislators  that  he  had  a  lot  of  responsibil- 
ity at  the  fast -food  franchise  where  he  was 
assistant  manager,  and  very  little  at  the 
high  school,  where  he  felt  he  was  treated 
like  an  eight-year-old-for  example,  need- 
ing a  pass  to  go  to  the  bathroom. 

Another  student  was  about  ready  to 
drop  out  of  high  school  to  join  a  rock  band. 
Her  mother  encouraged  her  to'enrol)  at  a 
local  college  under  the  post -secondary 
plan.  The  young  woman  graduated  last 
year  from  high  school  with  45  credits  at 
the  University  of  Minnesota  with  a  strong 
B  average.  Her  mother  wrote,  "Stacy  had 
the  ability  to  succeed,  but  without  an  alter- 
native 1  am  convinced  she  would  not  have 
graduated." 

Heartening,  too,  are  the  stories  of  high- 
school  students  who  because  ,of  the 
post -secondary  program  are  the  first  in 
their  families  to  attend  college.  One  of 
them  wrote  that  the  law  "changed  my 
sense  of  what  was  possible," 

Equally  important,  the  Post- Secondary 
Law  stimulated  many  high  schools  to  im- 
prove their  own  programs.  Without  any 
new  mandates  or  dollars  targeted  for  this 
purpose,  the  number  of  Advanced  Place- 
ment courses  offered  by  Minnesota  high 
schools  has  quadrupled  in  the  past  four 
years.  More  than  50  high  schools  have  es- 
tablished new  cooperative  programs  with 
colleges  and  universities  that  let  them  of- 


trict  had  to  approve  a  transfer.  Beginning 
next  fall,  resident  districts  enrolling  more 
than  1,000  students  may  not  prohibit  stu- 
dents from  leaving.  About  3,500  students 
have  applied  to  leave  their  districts  this 
coming  September. 

Surveys  done  during  the  past  two  years 
found  that  the  most  frequent  reason  par- 
ents give  lor  movement  is  academic  offer- 
ings. Other  parents  are  transferring  stu- 
dents so  they  will  be  able  to  attend  school 
closer  to  home.  Before  open  enrollment, 
some  students  in  one  suburban ,  district 
were  being  forced  to  attend  the  public 
school  14  miles  from  home,  rather  than  a 
school  two  blocks  from  home  but  across 
the  district  border.  Still  other  parents  say 
this  program  helped  them  be  more  In- 
volved in  their  children's  schools  because 
the  school  now  is  near  where  they  work. 

The  East  Harlem  and  Minnesota  pro- 
grams are  just  two  of  the  plans  receiving 
scrutiny.  Mary  Anne  Raywld  of  Hofstra 
University  has  found  that  in  well-designed 
school-choice  plans  student  achievement 
increases,  graduation  rates  Improve,  par- 
ents are  more  Involved  and  satisfied,  and 
educators,  when  given  the  opportunity  to 
create  distinctive  programs  from  which 
families  may  choose,  have  higher  morale 
and  feel  more  like  professionals. 

Although  no  one  plan  Is  best  for  all 
states  or  districts,  it  appears  that  the  most 
effective  programs: 

•  Include  a  clear  statement  of  the  goals 
and  guidelines  all  schools  must  meet, 

•  Provide  Information  and  counseling 
to  help  parents  select  among  programs. 

•  Avoid  "first  come,  first  served"  ad- 
missions and  prohibit  acceptance  based  on 
past  achievement  or  behavior. 

•  Offer  time  and  freedom  for  teachers 
and  principals  at  most  schools  within  a 
given  geographical  area  to  help  create 

More... 


i  nued 


quality  programs,  rather  than  concentrat- 
ing! resources  on  a  few  schools, 

a  Make  transportation  within  a  reason- 
able area  available  for  all  students 
*  Require  that  dollars  follow  students 
•"Develop  arid   follow  racial-balance 
srocedures  tJiai  promote  integration 
•Continue  oversight  and  modification 
Unfortunately,  not  all  choice  plans  fol- 
low Uiese  guidelines.  In  some  places,  both 
sending  and  receiving  districts  receive  do]- 
Jars  for  the  students.  Many  choice  plans  do 
not  have  adequate  parent-information  pro- 
grams and  concentrate  dollars  on  a  few 
•super"  mapiei  schools,  to  the  detriment 
of  most  schools  in  the  district.  Two  years 
ago  In  St.  Louis,  for  example,  magnet  ele- 
mentary schools  spent  W<  more  pCT  pljp[, 
than  did  neighborhood  elementary  schools. 
Js  this  Just  or  equitable9 

Along  with  discovering  that  not  all 
choice  plans  are  equally  effective,  we  have 
learned  another  lesson;  The  best  reforms 
often  come  from  a  combination  of  outsider 
and  inside  innovation 


Unusual  Alliance 


'«'ce 
D.  only  about  one-third  of  the 
supported  it,  Today,  nvpoti 
60,,.  The  Minnesota  choice  plans  were  a 
product  of  an  unusual  alliance  that  in 
eluded  the  governor,  legislators  of'bo  h 

nlt  rs  and  "»  Mi™ 


many  of  their  members  worked  or  |  :  ' 

li"1**  ^  Programs  wor       ' 
the  superintendents'  associatin 

P""^  a  brochureS3  'ow 
can  select  among  schools. 
f  coalitlons  involving  both  lib- 
±  conserlvatives  ^e  devebping  m 
states,  such  as  California,  Colorado 


than  ?n-  rtf  *n0t  ^  rreal  dpal,  Wil^i  n 
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A  grassroots,  interracial 
coalition  -  Chicagoans  United 
to  Reform  Education  —  has 
come  up  with  a  plan,  much  of 
it  now  enacted  into  state  law, 
to  reform  the  Chicago  Public 
Schools.  For  a  description  of 
this  bold  effort,  read  on. 

BY  HERBERT  J.  WALBERG, 
MICHAEL  J.  BAKALIS,  JOSEPH  L. 
BAST,  AND  STEVEN  BAER 

HOUSANDS  OF  teachers, 
administrators,  and  students 
in  the  Chicago  Public  Schools 
work  hard  to  achieve  good 
results.  Some  teachers  are 
outstanding  in  their  dedication  to  their 
students  and  their  profession,  and  some 
schools  are  attaining  good  results.  But 
overall  it  is  fair  to  say  that  the  Chicago 
Public  Schools  are  failing;  in  fact,  Wil- 
liam Bennett,  when  he  was  secretary  of 
education,  declared  Chicago's  schools  the 
worst  in  the  nation. 
We  offer  the  following  documentation: 
«  In  1983  only  7%  of  Chicago  high 
schools  scored  above  the  national  aver- 
age in  reading. 

HERBERT  J.  WALBERG  (University  of 
Chicago/DePaul  University  Chapter)  is  a  re- 
search professor  of  education  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Chicago.  MICHAEL  J.  BAKAUS  Is 
dean  of  the  School  of  Education  at  Loyola 
University,  Chicago,  and  chairman  of  the 
Council  on  Democratic  Policy.  JOSEPH  L. 
JStASTis  executive  director  of  the  Heartland 
Institute,  Chicago.  STEVEN  BAER  is  execu- 
tive director  of  the  United  Republican  Fund 
of  Illinois.  *J989.  Herbert  J.  Walberg, 
Michael  /.  Bakaiis,  Joseph  L.  Bast,  and 
Steven  Batr. 


»  The  average  ACT  (American  Col- 
lege Testing  program)  composite  score 
for  Chicago  public  high  school  students 
in  1986  was  28%  below  the  national 
average. 

«  Between  43%  and  53%  of  the  stu- 
dents who  enter  Chicago  public  high 
schools  never  graduate. 

o  In  some  schools,  the  dropout  rate  is 
as  high  as  75%. 

o  Approximately  3,300  employees  are 
assigned  to  the  central  and  district  of- 
fices; none  of  them  work  in  the  schools. 
9  From  1976  to  1986  the  number  of 
employees  providing  "support  services" 
rose  by  47%,  and  the  number  of  teachers 
assigned  to  the  central  and  district  offices 
rose  by  30%,  while  the  number  of  stu- 
dents fell  by  18%. 

«  Chicago  spends  more  per  pupil  than 
3 1  of  the  50  largest  school  systems  in  the 
nation,  and  Chicago  spends  $600  more 
per  pupil  than  the  statewide  average.  The 
statewide  average,  in  turn,  is  higher  than 
the  corresponding  figure  for  more  than 
half  of  the  other  states  in  the  nation. 

Perhaps  some  of  Chicago's  education- 
al problems  can  be  attributed  to  a  nation- 
al decline  in  public  education.  Between 
1963  and  1980  verbal  scores  on  the  Scho- 
lastic Aptitude  Test  fell  11  % ,  and  math- 
ematics scores  fell  7%.  The  poor  per- 
formance of  U.S.  students  on  interna- 
tional assessments  in  foreign  languages, 
mathematics,  and  science  is  well-known. 
Nationwide,  the  public  high  school  drop- 
out rate  is  about  27%,  and  the  large 
cities  nave  even  higher  rales.  Moreover, 
much  «f  the  decline  took  place  between 
1970  and  1986  -  a  period  in  which  spend- 
ing for  public  education  increased  faster 
than  inflation.  . 

By  several  criteria,  private  schools  in 
Chicago  -  religious  and  independent  - 
appear  to  be  performing  much  better  than 
public  schools.  For  example,  students  in 
Catholic  high  schools  (by  far  the  largest 
group  of  private  schools)  achieve  up  to 
one  grade  level  higher  than  students  in 
public  high  schools,  after  adjusting  es- 
timates for  differences  in  family  back- 
ground. Catholic  schools  also  have  a 


much  lower  dropout  rate  f one-fourth  the 
public  school  rate)  and  spend  only  about 
60%  as  much  per  pupil  as  the  public 
schools. 

Harder  to  measure  but  no  less  impor- 
tant is  parental  dissatisfaction  with  pub- 
lic school  policies.  Two  indicators  of  this 
discontent,  however,  are  the  substantial 
numbers  of  black  Protestants  and  of  Chi- 
cago public  school  teachers  who  send 

their  children  to  Catholic  schools.  More- 
over, Chicago  parents  are  prevented  from 
playing  any  role  in  determining  curricu- 
lum, even  though  large  majorities  of  par- 
ents believe  that  they  should  have  a  voice. 
Disagreements  over  such  matters  as  re- 
spect for  parental  authority,  sexual  mo- 
rality, and  religious  views  have  tended 
to  alienate  parents. 

WHY  CHICAGO'S  PUBLIC 

SCHOOLS  FAIL 

Dropout  rates,  poor  test  scores,  rising 
costs,  and  dissatisfied  parents  are  symp- 
toms of  underlying  problems  that  plague 


1  he  Chicago 

Public  Schools 

make  choice  very 

costly  for  poor 


the  Chicago  Public  Schools.  In  a  recent 
report,  we  traced  some  of  these  problems 
to  the  highly  centralized  organization  of 
the  school  system.1  In  the  mid-l800s. 
before  Chicago's  public  school  system 
was  created,  private  schools  in  Chicago 
were  turninR  out  highly  literate  students. 

More. . . 


At  that  time,  the  rationale  for  public 
schooling  was  ideological:  to  impose  a 
single  set  of  values  and  beliefs  on  the 
unmigrant  population  flooding  America's 
cmes.  From  their  beginnings,  piihJic 
school  systems  were  deliberately  central- 
ized to  prevent  parents  from  influencing 
school  management  and  curriculum  That 
structure  still  exists,  even  though  the 
ideology  is  counterproductive. 

For  example,  parents  cannot  influence 
the  budget  priorities  of  individual  schools 
or  help  make  curriculum  decisions  They 
cannot  even  complain  with  much  effeci 
to  those  school-based  administrators  who 
have  the  authority  to  respond  to  their  con- 
cerns, since,  in  districts  serving  large  en- 
rollments, the  opinions  of  individual  par- 
ents necessarily  have  Jess  influence  on 

ui1SLUU£ht  and  on  whal  P°Jicies  are 
established.  Because  parent  involvement 
»  so  critical  for  learning,  the  centralized 
structure  of  the  Chicago  Public  Schools 
works  against  die  system's  own  reason 
for  being.  > 

A  second  cause  of  the  failure  of  the 
Chicago  Public  Schools  is  the  massive 
school  bureaucracy.  The  administrators 
working  in  central  and  district  offices 
consume  resources  that  would  otherwise 
be  used  to  provide  direct  services  to  chil- 
dren and  to  pay  for  classroom  supplies 
They  waste  the  time  and  energy  of  prin- 
opals  teachers,  and  parents,  who  must 
go  to  the  central  office  for  approval  of 
many  decisions.  They  destroy  accounta- 
bility by  making  responsibility  for  suc- 
cess or  failure  impossible  to  tie  to  any 
person  or  program. 

*h.W^f-e  tmd  Bureaucracy  are  tolerated  in 
the  Chicago  Public  Schools  because  ad- 
ministrators are  not  held  accountable  for 
their  work.  When  a  private  business  en- 
gages in  wasteful  or  ineffective  practices 
it  soon  begins  to  lose  customers,  who 
move  to  more  attractive  or  more  efficient 
suppliers.  In  many  public  schools  in  large 
cities,  money  is  wasted  on  ineffective  or 
counterproductive  programs  because  ad- 

miniStTfltnrc  n^id  mfta(!1lrinrr  «,«J  -i... 


However,  the  Chicago  Public  Schools 
make  choice  very  costly  for  poor  par- 
ents, Students  are  largely  assigned  to 
public  schools  near  their  homes,  and  par- 
ents who  enroll  their  children  in  private 
schools  must  not  only  pay  tuition  at  the 
new  school,  but  also  continue  to  pay  taxes 
for  the  public  schools  they  no  longer  use. 

WHAT  COUNTS?    ~~~ 

Poverty,  ethnic  diversity,  and  recent 
trends  in  immigration  are  often  cited  as 
explanations  for  the  failure  of  inner-city 
schools,  and  indeed  these  factors  compli- 
cate education  in  Chicago.  But  socioeco- 
norruc  status  accounts  for  only  a  small 
percentage  of  the  variance  in  learning 
and  many  children  of  immigrant  families 
and  of  families  with  low  socioeconomic 
status  have  risen  far  above  their  origins. 
Many  public  and  private  schools  in  the 
inner  city  have  played  a  role  in  such  suc- 
cess stories. 

The  literature  on  educational  produc- 
tivity reveals  that  a  small  number  of 
factors  largely  determine  educational 

achievement.  Some  of  these  factors  are 
outside  the  influence  of  teachers  and 
schools,  but  the  proper  school  environ- 
ment can  positively  influence  many  of 
these  factors.  Schools  that  improve  learn- 
ing have  strong  instructional  leadership 
a  safe  and  orderiy  climate,  a  schoolwide 
emphasis  on  basic  skills,  high  teacher  ex- 
pectations for  student  achievement,  con- 
tinuous assessment  of  student  progress 
and  intensive  and  extensive  parent  in- 
volvement. Few  public  schools  in  Chica- 
go fit  this  description. 
_  Thousands  of  studies  show  that  specif- 
ic instructional  practices  and  programs 
substantially  enhance  student  learning  i 
These  include  direct  instruction,  acceler- 
ation, reinforcement,  cooperative  learn- 
ing, mastefry  learning,  teaching  for  com- 
prehension, and  cooperative  programs  to 
enhance  Ihe  curriculum  of  the  home." 
Few  public  schools  in  Chicago  systemat- 
ically engage  in  such  practices  and  pro- 
grams. 

t  Actual  time  spent  learning  is  also  crit- 
ical. Low-achieving  students  can  catch 
up  with  their  higher-achieving  peers  in 
Preschool,  kindergarten,  and  summer 
school  Educators  can  employ  homework 
and  a  longer  school  day  and  school  year 
to  increase  the  time  that  students  spend 
on  academic  tasks.  But  Chicago's  chil- 


dren were  subjected  to  a  19-daj1  iwch- 
ers'  strike  during  1987-88.  and  such 
strikes  have  occurred  about  every  Hto&d 
year  for  the  past  decade. 

Schools  do  not  just  happen  to  ri  eve  fop 

the  qualities  associated  with  effective- 

ness; they  must  be  structured  in  the  righi 

way.  A  case  in  point  is  the  Catholic  Arch- 

diocese of  Chicago.  Catholic  ichooli  in 

Chicago  outperform  public  schools  on  al- 

most every  measure,  even  though  the  stu- 

dent populations  differ  very  littje  in  race 

or  famiJy  income.  Though  there  are  few- 

er of  them,  Protestant  and  nonsectarian 

schools  in  Chicago  are  also  controlled  by 

minority  and  poor  parents  and  serve  fair 

children  well.  Such  schools  work  in  p^ 

because  they  are  decentralized  or  fr«- 

standing,  they  involve  parents,  they  serve 

voluntary  clients,  and  they  must  survive 

in  a  competitive  marketplace. 

THE  LEGISLATED  CURE 

Real  reform  requires  that  parents  and 
other  community  members  be  give;)  a 
genuine  voice  in  the  operation  of  local 
schools  and  a  choice  of  public  schooh 
in  which  to  enroll  their  children.  We 
have  endorsed  a  plan  drawn  b;  a  grass- 


coalitk>":  Chicagoan 

i  Education  <™ 
lan,  much  of  which  has  now 

"to  state  law-  rclies  01 
:  local  control  through  elect- 
ed school  councils,  the  division  and  as- 
signment of  powers  to  different  govern- 
ing  bodies,  and  choice  for  parents 

Local  control  of  schools  is  the  norm. 
not  the  exception,  in  every  Illinois  dii- 
T£nCXCtpI  Chicago.  Nearly  750  of  the 
l.«X)  school  districts  in  the  stale  sent 
lewer  students  than  are  served  by  the 
average  Chicago  high  school  The  idw 
or  the  separation  of  powers,  enshrined  in 
me  u.s.  Constitution,  has  worked  w*lJ 
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to  limit  centralized  power  and  to  devolve 
authority  upon  smaller  units  that  enhance 
|  local  preference.  Choice  in  education  pre- 
vailed in  this  country  for  200  years  be- 
fore ihe  advent  of  large,  centralized  ur- 
ban school  districts  and  compulsory  at- 
tendance laws.  Choice  exists  today  only 
for  those  parents  who  can  afford  it. 

Under  the  new  Illinois  legislation,  Chi- 
cago's present  school  board  will  be  dis- 
banded, in  order  to  make  a  fresh  start 
and  encourage  greater  citizen  control. 
The  mayor  will  appoint  a  new  school 
board  from  a  list  of  nominees  submitted 
by  a  commission  of  parents  and  commu- 
nity members. 

Unlike  the  past,  the  most  important  de- 
cisions will  be  made  by  elected  school 
governing  councils.  The  council  for  each 
Bchoo)  will  consist  of  six  parents,  two 
other  members  of  the  community,  and 
two  school  employees  (all  elected  by  their 
respective  groups).  With  the  principal, 
the  council  will  control  the  school  budg- 
et, will  work  with  teachers  to  create  a 
school  improvement  plan,  and  will  have 
ihe  authority  to  request  waivers  from  the 

school  board  to  develop  diversified  ex- 
perimental programs  to  meet  the  needs 
of  its  individual  school.  The  council  will 
have  the  power  to  hire  and  fire  the  prin- 
cipal. 

Chicago  is  considered  one  of  the 
strongest  union  cities  in  the  U.S.  But  un- 
der the  new  legislation,  teachers  hired  to 
fill  new  positions  wiH  be  chosen  on  merit, 
rather  than  on  seniority.  Principals  will 
be  able  to  remove  teachers  45  days  after 
giving  them  notice  of  unsatisfactory  per- 
formance if  that  performance  doesn't  im- 
prove. Principals  will  no  longer  have  ten- 
ure; instead,  they  will  be  employed  un- 
der three-year  contracts  controlled  by  the 
local  school  councils.  However,  for  the 
first  time,  janitors,  lunchroom  managers, 
and  other  non teaching  staff  members  will 
be  under  the  principals'  control  and  must 
carry  out  "reasonable  orders. " 

Spending  by  the  central  office  will  be 
cut  by  25  %  in  the  first  year,  saving  about 
$47  million  that  will  be  reallocated  to  the 
schools.  At  least  50%  of  the  cuts  must 
come  from  reducing  the  number  of  ad- 
ministrative positions.  Federal  and  state 
funds  for  tow-income  students  will  be 
spent  in  the  schools  they  attend,  rather 
than  for  central  office  or  system  wide 
needs. 


The  Chicago  School  Oversight 
Authority,  consisting  of  four  citizens  ap- 
pointed by  the  mayor  and  three  appoint- 
ed by  the  governor,  will  evaluate  prog- 
ress and  will  have  the  authority  to  dis- 
cipline and  dismiss  central  office  staff  and 
to  monitor  administrative  spending. 

Few  decisions  will  be  made  by  the  cen- 
tral office  staff,  which  will  be  an  almost 
complete  reversal  of  current  procedures. 
Reversing  the  flow  of  power  and  respon- 
sibility, it  is  hoped,  will  restore  oppor- 
tunities for  parent  involvement  in  the 
schools,  will  give  principals  and  teachers 
a  greater  role  in  the  day-to-day  operation 
of  their  schools,  and  will  allow  for  sub- 
stantial reductions  in  the  size  and  cost  of 
the  bureaucracy. 

Those  who  are  aware  of  the  experience 
with  "decentralization"  in  the  scandal- 
plagued  New  York  City  schools  some- 
times believe  -  mistakenly  -  that  the 
concept  of  school-based  control  has  been 
discredited.  In  fact,  the  reorganization  in 
New  York  moved  power  down  only  to 
the  level  of  the  intermediate  districts,  not 
to  the  level  of  the  individual  school.  This 
merely  enlarged  an  intervening  layer  of 
the  bureaucracy  and  did  not  redistribute 
power  to  principals,  teachers,  parents, 
and  community  members  at  the  school 
level. 

Another  important  aspect  of  the  Chica- 
go plan  is  a  provision  for  choice.  Three 
years  after  enactment  of  the  plan,  parents 
who  are  dissatisfied  with  their  neighbor- 
hood school  or  who  prefer  a  school  in  an- 
other neighborhood  will  be  allowed  to 
transfer  their  children.  This  arrangement 
will  foster  greater  parental  choice,  en- 
courage competition  within  the  public 
sector,  and  cause  inefficient  schools  to 
close.  A  group  is  now  planning  the  best 
way  to  implement  this  choice  plan. 

EDUCATION  REBATES 

An  even  bolder  step  may  be  in  the  off- 
ing in  Chicago  and  in  other  districts:  edu- 
cation rebates.  Education  rebates  would 
increase  competition  between  the  private 
and  the  public  schools.  Tliey  would  ex- 
tend to  low-income  parents  the  opportu- 
nity to  choose  among  public  and  private 
schools  -  an  option  now  available  only 
to  those  parents  who  can  opt  out  of  the 
inferior  urban  system  by  moving  to  the 
suburbs  or  by  paying  tuition  for  private 
education. 


Rebates  would  also  allow  tax- 
payers to  exercise  individual  control  over 
part  of  the  taxes  they  normally  pay  to 
support  the  Chicago  Public  Schools. 

Any  taxpayer  (parent  or  nonparent) 
who  makes  tuition  payments  to  any  reg- 
istered school  in  Chicago  (public  or  pri- 
vate) would  qualify  for  a  property  lax  re- 
fund. Thus  more  than  one  taxpayer  could 
contribute  toward  the  educational  ex- 
penses of  a  particular  child ,  Parents  could 
solicit  the  help  of  friends  and  relatives  to 
make  tuition  payments,  and  those  friends 
and  relatives  would  receive  rebates.  Bus- 
inesses could  also  participate  by  con- 
tributing up  to  10%  of  their  previous 
year's  property  tax  bill  to  the  schools  of 
their  choice, 

The  amount  of  the  rebate  would  equal 
the  amount  in  property  taxes  actually  paid 
in  the  previous  year  (or  indirectly  and 
proportionately  paid  as  rent)  for  the  oper- 
ation of  the  schools.  A  ceiling  of  $1 ,000 
would  be  established  to  prevent  giving 
undue  advantage  to  the  wealthiest  home- 
owners. For  those  who  pay  little  or  no 
direct  or  indirect  property  tax,  a  floor  of 
$300  would  be  established.  Rebates  for 
them  would  be  $300  or  the  actual  amount 
they  spent  on  education  (whichever  is 
smaller). 

Realistic  estimates  suggest  that  the  pro- 
portion of  school  funding  that  would  by- 
pass central  administration  and  go  direct- 
ly to  private  schools  or  to  individual  pub- 
lic schools  would  amount  to  5#  of  the 


n 

one-fourth  of  the  board  of 
edjicanon  s  total  budget.  Individuals  pay 
only  half  Of  ta)  and  the  average  in- 
dividual  has  an  education  property  tax 
.ability  of  about  $348.whfchSS3dte 
the  effective  ceiJing  on  his  or  her  rebate. 

«Ai,v??  f  dCn(  Who  moved  from  * 
public  school  to  a  private  school,  the  pub- 

ic :  school  system  would  lose  just  one- 
tenth  as  much  in  tax  dolJars  as  it  would 
save  by  not  having  to  educate  the  student 
(I  he  typical  revenue  loss  per  student 
would  be  $400;  the  cost  to  e£t  a  sin 
B  leitudeni  fa  i  the  public  school    is  ap- 
proximately $4,000.)  P 

To  be  truly  responsive  to  parents  and 
toe  "jnmuiiity  public  schools  must  be 

'°  ^t^.^ipJine  of  the  corn- 
marketplace,  just  as  private  in- 


•  o  w- 

I  approximately  5  %  of  the  total  bud- 

Ca'i°n  ™y  SMm  Iike  a  "mall 
™     i-      direction  of  imposing  ac- 
wjntabihty  on  the  school  sysiem,  but  , 
could  have  a  significant  impact  on  the 

ihools. 


to  dose 

Some  who  gain  from  the  present  svs- 
will  oppose  the  small  degree  of  com- 


plan  introduces  into  the 
sector;  they  know  that  fce  value  o 
services  Is  far  Jess  than  that  provided  by 
other  pub  ic  schools.  Theirchief  a7gu- 

Sat  le^1  !f  P'an  Wil1  no  *»^ 
m.em^  of  the  minori- 

l1*  ime!1«^ly  and 
infenor,  cannot  make  the 


Similarly,  those  who  oppose  giving 
rebates  for  private  school  tuition  are 
suggesting  that,  given  a  choice  through 
a  small  subsidy,  many  parents  would 
choose  superior  and  less  costly  private 
schools.  Indeed,  even  without  a  subsidy, 
tens  of  thousands  of  families  -  both  af- 
fluent and  poor  -  have  opted  out  of  pub- 
lic schooling. 

Our  recommendation  for  education  re- 
bates is  consistent  with  a  worldwide  ten- 
dency toward  privatization  and  the  "con- 
tracting out"  of  public  services  to  private 
firms.  The  great  bulk  of  studies  show 
that,  other  factors  being  equal,  private  or- 
ganizations perform  significantly  better 
on  average  and  at  a  lower  cost.  For  this 
reason,  many  states  and  cities  are  now 
experimenting  with  private  prisons,  po- 
lice forces,  and  fire  protection. 3 

The  Chicago  Public  Schools  suffer 
from  a  wide  array  of  problems:  drug 
abuse,  high  dropout  rates,  burned-out 
teachers,  waste  and  inefficiency,  poor 
educational  methods,  lack  of  parent  in- 
volvement, and  so  on.  However,  behind 
this  long  list  of  symptoms  is  a  shorter  list 
of  causes:  centralized  administration,  a 
flourishing  bureaucracy,  and  the  absence 
of  choice  for  both  taxpayers  and  parents. 
Effective  reform  of  urban  education  will 
require  fundamental  reconstruction  -  not 
superficial  refinements  and  small  incre- 
ments. 


The  children  who  enrolled  in  fN   j 
grade  in  the  Chicago  Public  Schools  IK;   l 
fall  will  graduate  in  the  year  2000.  TNe 
legislation  already  enacted  is  lite!)-  lo  im- 
prove their  educational  prospects  and  liri 
chances,  But  if  their  schools  art  evu 
more  fundamentally  reconstruct,  u 
most  Chicagoans  agree  they  should  be 
the  educational  experiences  of  these  cW- 
dren  will  be  improved,  and  the  tnlirt 
community  will  be  enriched  by  feu 
greater  productivity  as  adults. 


1.  Our  report,  We  Con  fcscu*  Our  ChfUrta  fa 
Cure  for  Oticago's  Public  School  Crisis  *i>!\  hi 
tons  for  the  Kesi  of  America,  isiivailabrc  bill  JJ 

from  the  URF  Educational  Foundation.  Suiit  2^- 
B,  320  N,  Michigan  Avc.,  Chicago,  1L  6MQ] 
Urge  quantities  are  available  al  a  discwj.n  frm 
Green  Hill  Publishers,  P.O.  Box  738,  Onwj,  [L 
61350. 

2.  Herbert ).  Walberg,  "Improving  the  Prwfonift 
oi  America  s  School, "  bbtcaiiimal  Uadtr ship  iol 
41.  1984.  pp.  19-27;  ind  Idem,  TVoductivtTwt 
ing  and  Instruction:  Assessing  the  Knowkd^Biy- 
rhi  Delta  Kappan,  in  press. 

3.  Charles  Wolf.  Jr.,  Markets  or  Govtmrwi 
Choosing  Between  Imperfect  Aitemaiivts  (Ci- 
bndge,  Mass.:  MfT  Press,  ;98B),  pp.  137-4&  K 
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Lincoln 

«ived  pawing  marks  Tuesday  from 
Gov.  Orr, 

The  governor  signed  Legislative  BUI 
183,  which  wiU  allow  parent*  to  send 
ihelr  children  to  any  school  district  In 
the  state,  rraardl«M  of  wher*  they  live 
and  without  Saving  to  pay  tuition. 

"Parental  participation  in  the  educa- 
tional process  is  cruclai/1  Gov,  Orrflakl 
in  a  letter  to  state  senator*.  "This  bill 
provides  options  for  parents  and  thsir 
children." 

Sen.  Dennis  Baack  of  Kimball,  chief 
sponsor  of  the  bill,  said  Nebraska  u  out 
front  on  the  choice  issue,  which  he  said 
is  going  lo  becomti  "the  cornerstone  of 
educart  oruj  reform  in  this  country," 

"1  dkln't  think  it  could  happen  so 
quickly,"  said  Baack,  who  introduced 
the  bill  this  session  for  the  first  time.  "J 
thought  It  might  lake  three  or  four 


Nebraska  became  the  fourth  state  to 
adopt  a  school  choice  program,  Minne- 
sota l£  the  only  state  that  now  has  a 
school  choice  program,  and  Arkansas 
end  Iowa  recently  approved  such  plans, 

The  plan  will  be  phased  in  over  four 
years,  beginning  In  the  fall  of  1990. 

Supporters  say  school  choice,  also 
known  as  open  enrollment,  would  Im- 
prove the  quality  of  education  In  (he 
state.  Schools  that  are  not  offering  good 
programs  would  be  (orced  to  improve  to 
survive,  supporters  say,  and  students 
would  be  permuted  to  choose  the  edu- 
cational environment  thai  is  beat  for 
them. 

Some  representatives  of  rural  areas 
have  expressed  concern  that  small 
dkSiffcti  could  lose  students  and  be 
forced  to  close. 

"I  assumed  she  was  going  to  sign  it," 
said  one  of  the  rural  representatives, 
San.  Howard  Lamb  of  Aroelmo,  "1  will 


WOH LO- HERALD  BUREAU 

Lincoln  —  Oov,  Orr  signed  the 
bill  Tuesday  thai  creates  the  Uni- 
versity of  Nebraska  at  Kearrwy 
but  wid  the  Legislature  was  mov- 
ing too  fast  on  IM  change. 

Legislative  Bill  W  transfers 
Kearney  State  College  to  the  Uni- 
veraity  of  Nebraska  system  fiffec* 
tive  July  1,  1901,  and  mi  times  a 
study  of  Nebraska's  needs  in 
higher  education. 

Gov.  Orr  said  in  a  letter  to 
the  Legislature  Tuesday  that  she 
was  signing  LB  247  only  because  of 
the  study.  She  said  that  if  she 
hud  her  way,  the  state  would  first 
complete  the  study,  then  decide 
Kearney  State's  si&lus, 

"The  mandate  of  LB  M7  to 
Include  Kearney  State  In  the  uni- 


versity system  prssems  innumer- 
able questions  that  have  not  been 
addressed,"  she  said. 

Attorney  General  Robert  Spire 
ha*  said  that  he  will  challenge  the 
law  but  has  promised  that  his 
challenge  will  bew  the  only  obsta- 
cle to  the  change. 

Spire  sakt  he  thinks  Nebros- 
karu  will  first  have  to  approve 
a  constitutional  amendment  for 
the  school  to  be  legally  transferred 
into  the  university  system. 

The  governor  reduced  funds  for 
the  study  called  for  in  LB  217. 
using  her  line-item  veto  authority 
to  cut  the  sum  to  J150.000.  The  bill 
originally  contained  $250,000, 

State  Sen,  Ron  Wlthomof  Papil- 
llon,  sponsor  of  the  bill,  immedia- 
tely filed  a  motion  to  override  thai 
veto.  He  said  the  governor's  action 
surprised  him, 


have  reservations,  serious  reserva- 
tions, about  the  bill." 

Gov.  Orr  disagreed  with  the  critics. 

"In  my  opinion,  mifi  new  law  does  not 
represent  a  threat  to  Nebraska's 
smaller  school  systems  because  they 
have  demonstrated  -  to  their  patrons 
and  national  experts  -  that  they  are 
very  good,"  Gov,  Orr  said.  "They  exist 
because  of  the  support  of  the  studenu, 
parents  and  communities." 

The  governor  said  she  would  careful- 
ly monuor  the  effects  of  LB  1*1 

She  said  the  phase-in  provisions,  be- 
ginning with  a  study ,  are  very  prudent . 

"Thow  built-in  delays  will  allow  for 
timely  adjustments  and,  if  necessary , 
for  reconsideration  of  lhi«  new  poNv> 
prior  to  implementation,"  the  governor 

The  Legislature  gave  27-20  final  ap- 
proval to  the  bill  Friday, 

Under  the  bill,  parents  wiJl  be  able  10 
apply  next  fall  to  send  their  children  to 
another  school  district  for  the  school 
year  beginning  in  the  fall  of  I960. 

The  receiving  district  would  b*  able 
to  turn  down  a  student  only  if  its 
program,  grade  level  or  Khool  building 


Under  the  pha*e-lrt.  districts  could 
refuse  toallow  transfars  In  or  out  during 
the  1900-91  school  year, 

in  1861-92,  a  rtskfcrtl  district  couW  em 
outgoing  transfers  it  It  had  lost  B  per- 
cent of  ita  student  bast.  In  IW8-W,  H 
could  cut  Off  transfers  If  It  had  tot  10 
MPwntormore.  t_  . 

By  1B&H  there  would  M  no  such 
limitations. 

The  Omaha  School  IMstrtct  wuW  be 
allowed  to  control  transfers  In  and  out 
to  protect  tta  court-ordered  integration 
Transferring  students  wouW  b*  Inell- 
riWe  (or  athletic  competlOon  for  one 
school  year  after  tnuaftrrtng. 

Daack  taid  th«  protHems  Arising  U> 
Mlruwaow.  auch  AS  using  choice  for 
athletic  ncrwltmcnl,  have  idnttdy  D*«« 
Mkinosed  in  UM  Nebnato  tew . 
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By  Matt  Neufeld 

THSWASMIM3TONTIW 


To  Jacob  Piper,  n  week  spent 
sleeping  and  eating  hi  his  car  in  a 
community  college  parking  lot  in 
winter  weather  is  a  "small  sacrifice11 
toward  his  daughter's  education, 

Mr.  pjper  was  one  Qf  flbout 

who  camped  out  in  cars, 
trucks;  motor  homes,  trailers 
n!s,!flhe  Peking  lot  of  Prince 
George  s  Community  Collegeyester- 


l 

wt  COUflty  pubjic       °° 

systems  magnet  program  registra- 

The  actual  registration  does  not 


—ft     -  --;-- "<-•>  is  next  to  the 

college  Mr.  Piper  staked  out  his 
place  in  line  about  5  p.m.  last  Friday. 

He  was  the  first  in  line.  Except  for  a 
few  hours  when  he  left  to  shower  or 
attend  a  class,  he  has  been  in  line 
around  the  clock.  He  sleeps  on  a 
mattress  in  the  back  of  his  car. 

Mr  Piper  said  he  and  his  wife 
-Jean  "just  feel  this  is  a  small  sacri- 
fice for  the  education  our  daughter 
is  going  to  receive  for  the  next  six 
years.  This  is  a  small  price,  I  think 
to  pay."  ' 

.  Spirits  were  generally  high  dur- 
uiga  tourof  the  encampment  yester- 
day afternoon.  Many  parents  wait- 
ing in  line  said  the  long  wait  was 
worth  it  because  of  Inequality  of  the 
county's  magnet  school  programs 

Magnet  programs  are  specially 
designed  instructional  systems  that 
nave  enhanced  resources.  They 

were  created  as  part  of  the  county's 
federal  court-ordered  desegrega- 
tion efforts.  * 

Behind  Mr,  Piper  in  line  yesterday 
was  Bran  Porler  -  the  spokesman 

£L  .  ™}wty  scho°1  Astern.  Mr 
Porters  place  in  line  was  not  a  pub- 
licity stunt,  officials  said. 

-  High  about  5:30  p.m.  Friday 
.«^"'  ~£m  wea™8  his  suit  and  tie 
and  on  his  way  home  from  work  - 


was  fun  yesterday 


this! 


•«*  decided  to  get  in  line  for  magnet 
respiration.  "I'm  here  around  the 
clock,  except  for  two  hours  in  the 

morning^  he  said.  Those  in  line  are 
allowed  to  leave  each  day  for  two 
hours-  but  they  must  come  back  in 

line  or  they  will  lose  their  place 
Asked  what  he  does  to  keep  wa 


Mh'ono 

[fiat  cold  here.  I'm  dressed  warm" 
He  had  a  makeshift  bed  set  up  in  the 
back  of  his  truck.  ui"n"ie 

orter  !lo?es  to  enro11  his  5- 

son,  Andrew,  in  a  creative 
performing  arts  magnet  pro- 
gram at  Thomas  G.  Pullen  Elerne^ 
»7  School. in  the  700  block  of 
Bnghtseat  Road  in  Landover. 

Mr.  Piper,  an  electrical  and  me- 
chanical technician  from  Laurel 
wants  his  7-year-old  daughter,  Jes- 
sica, in  a  second-grade  magnet  pro- 
gram at  Putlen.  F 

Down  the  line,  Dan  Piergalline. 
30.  of  Laurel,  sat  comfortably  in  his 
four-person  tent,  which  was  pitched 
ui  muddied  grass  next  to  his  car. 
I  m  doing  fine,"  he  said,  noting  his 
cot,  chair,  battery-powered  televi- 
sion and  books  in  the  tent.  "If  you 
layer  your  clothes  right,  you're  OK  " 

Mr.PiergallinewasNo.24.No  25 
in  Une  was  Ellen  Nollman.  who 


seemed  to  be  enjoying  herself  -Ji 
really  hasn't  been  as  bad  as  1 
thought,"  Mrs.  NoJ]man  said  with  a 
wide  smile.  "Ii  was  fun  yestcrdav 
when  it  started  to  snow.  I  wish  I  haj 
a  camera,  because  none  of  n\ 
friends  would  believe  J'm  doint 
this."  f 

To  keep  warm,  Mrs.  NolJman  said 
she  has  been  "sleeping  in  a  down 
sleeping  bag.  with  a  quilt  on  top  of 
that  and  another  sleeping  bap  on  lop 
of  that.  And  I'm  wearing  th  ree  pairs 
of  socks." 

Near  the  end  of  the  line  was  No 
153  —  Rose  Contreras.  36.  of  New 
Carrollton.  who  stated  her  purpose 
clearly:  "I'm  in  line  so  I  can  obiam 
the  best  tools  for  my  children  and  let 
them  use  the  best  tools  1  ihmk  the 
maRnet  schools  will  provide  the  besi 
tools." 

The  big  question  for  many  in  Itnv 
was  how  to  pass  ihc  time,  "1  brouphi 
my  sewing."  said  Mrs,  Contreras, 
who  arrived  in  tine  about  10a.m.  yes- 
terday. "I've  already  hemmed  a  skirl 
and  two  pairs  of  pants." 
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ly  W.  Kim 


Students  and  parents  in  Seattle  are 
animate  to  have  a  new  desegregation 
Jan  that  offers  them  the  chance  to 
hoose  which  school  to  attend.  Whatever 
he  difficulties  may  be  of  starting  such  a 
rogram,  the  bottom  tine  is  that  parents 
nd  students  will  have  more  power  and 
lore  options  —  and  for  most  students, 
lal  will  mean  a  better  education. 

All  over  the  country,  school  districts 
nd  stale  governments  are  beginning  to 
e*  that  when  parents  choose  the  schools 
ieir  children  attend,  parents  tend  to  be 
lore  involved  in  their  children's  educa- 
.on.  And,  among  high  school  students, 
boosing  a  school  rather  than  being 
ssigned  to  one  means  both  a  better 
taich  between  students  and  academic 
rograms  and  a  greater  commitment  or. 
"le  part  of  the  students  to  their  chosen 
chools. 

In  many  ways,  letting  students  and 
leir  parents  choose  what  school  they 
Uend  flies  in  the  face  of  longstanding 
ducational  custom.  The  neighborhood 
chool  has  traditionally  held  a  monopoly: 
Indents  who  lived  in  its  attendance  area 
/ere  assigned  to  attend,  whether  they 
ked  that  particular  school  or  not.  Such  a 
Astern  made  sense  to  most  people 
ecause  it  was  assumed  that  all  public 
:hools  were  (or  ought  to  be)  essentially 
like. 

Bui  uniformity  among  public  schools 
ias  long  since  ceased  to  be  a  goal;  on  the 
lonlrary,  there  is  a  growing  and  healthy 
diversity  of  instructional  methods,  pro- 
grams and  educational  philosophies. 
There  is  a  long  overdue  recognition  that 
different  kids  thrive  in  different  settings 
md  have  widely  varying  learning  styles, 

Given  these  new  realities,  it  makes 
tense  to  give  students  and  their  parents 
the  power  and  authority  to  choose  a 
whool  and  a  program  that  suits  their 
teeds.  But  what  are  the  practical  limits  of 
:hoice?  And  how  can  students  in  smaller 
Is L nets  or  rural  areas  be  offered  the 
>ame  options? 

These  are  questions  that  have  been 
iddre&sed  by  "open  enrollment"  pro- 
rrams  that  allow  students  to  cross  school 
Itstricl  lines  to  find  the  programs  they 
need,  or  simply  to  accommodate  parents 
vhose  job?  or  day-care  facilities  make 
Tossing  district  lines,  more  convenient. 

In  Minnesota,  a  statewide  enrollment 


options  program  will  allow  students  and 
their  parents  to  choose  any  public  school 
in  the  state,  so  long  as  the  receiving 
school  has  space  and  desegregation  is  not 
compromised.  For  the  last  three  years, 
Minnesota  has  allowed  high  school  ju- 
niors and  seniors  to  attend  community 
colleges,  four-year  colleges  or  vocational 
institutes  for  high  school  graduation 
credit.  Students  who  have  dropped  out  or 
are  likely  to  do  so  have  also  been  offered 


a  chance  to  choose  a  new  school,  even 
when  it  meant  crossing  district  lines. 

The  Minnesota  enrollment  options 
programs  were  initially  resisted  by  many 
administrators,  principals  and  teachers 
who  feared  that  losing  control  of  district 
attendance  boundaries  would  bring  cha- 
os. But  after  several  years  of  incremental- 
ly opening  enrollment  options,  most  have 
changed  their  minds. 

Here  in  Washington,  many  school 
districts  have  already  been  practicing 
enrollment  options  on  an  informal  basis. 
When  a  student  has  trouble  in  one 
district  high  school,  it's  not  uncommon 
for  the  neighboring  district  to  allow  the 
student  to  transfer  in.  For  students  who 
are  on  the  verge  of  dropping  out  or  who 
have  dropped  out  -  and  for  students 
who  are  returning  from  drug  or  alcohol 
abuse  treatment  -  such  informally 
agreed  upon  transfers  are  an  important 

safety  net. 

But  not  all  districts  participate  in 
such  practices;  there  are  also  stories  of 
students  who  have  been  den ied  this 
opportunity,  either  because  the  home 
district  didn't  want  to  lose  the  student 
and  the  attendant  state  funding,  or 
because  a  receiving  district  didn't  want  to 
.  accept  a  student  who  had  problems. 

The  number  of  students  affecied  by 
this  problem  is  small.  But  the  effect  of 
denying  students  and  their  parents  this 
flexibility  can  be  devastating.  Forcing 
students  who  have  been  through  the 
harrowing  experience  of  drug  treatment 


to  return  to  the  social  mnn-u  in  WHK  ' 
they  became  addicted  makes  no  M?R- 
Nor  does  it  make  sense  to  deny  fa,;;: 
students  a  fresh  start  ai  a  nev.  sen.. 
when  the  alternative  is  a  lift-  of  untr 
ployment,  poverty  and  dependence. 

In  this  session  of  the  Legislature. 
intend  to  propose  that  teen-age  psn-n; 
students  who  are  on  the  verge  of  ciroi 
ping  out  or  who  have  dropped  out  ar. 
students  returning  from  drug  or  alcoh; 
abuse  treatment  be  allowed  to  cru; 
district  lines  to  attend  the  high  school  i 
their  choice,  as  long  as  such  movemtr 
does  not  negatively  affect  deseertgam. 
efforts,  I  will  also  propose  thai  we  covt 
the  costs  of  transportation  for  low-incom 
students  who  wish  to  do  this. 

Another  enrollment  options  mea-jr 
that  ouphl  to  be  given  a  chanrt-  h^p  i 

Washington    is    the    notion    of    bilo»or. 
juniors  and  seniors  to  attend  commun:1 
colleges,  four-year  colleges  or  vneatiur. 
institutes  for  high  school  credit.  One  o1- 
of  four  of  our  high  school  dropout:-  c- 
high-ability    student    who    leave-    N.hur 
because  of  boredom  or  a  lack  of  aopr.-t-- 
ately  challenging  courses.  Siatt  i'-i?.-:: 
could  "follow"  these  sludems  for  ,-••    . 
part-time  or  full-time  enrollmerr.  "-. 
challenging  classes,  while  giving  "  •  •  • 
head  start  on  college.  Similar  HT,  •.,-. 
ments  could  be  made  for  ptudf   -  ur 
choose  to  enroll  in  vocational  IM.-T:    :•  - 
intend   lo  propose   that   K-12.   \,vh't,""i; 
and  higher  education  person nt-i  (••••-.,  — 
with  a  plan  to  make  this  possible  r.t-r-.-  i: 
Washington. 

These  are  small  steps  that  will  ol^-fi  t 
small  number  of  students.  B^1..  iiru 
broader  enrollment  options  protirfirri* 
they  acknowledge  the  simple  fac*.  dm*  n-. 
one  school  can  meet  the  need?  <-l  ai. 
students.  They  also  remind  schoul  princi- 
pals and  administrators  that  students  ari 
not  a  captive  clientele,  Perhap:-  mo>i 
important,  these  measures  would  give  in 
students  and  their  families  a  sen:-"  iha'. 
they  have  both  the  power  to  choo>r  and 
the  possibility  to  succeed  in  puhht 
schools. 

•  W.  Kim  Peery   D-Cana£   <E  c-.a"-=-   r 
the  Stale  House  of 
canon 
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By  PETER  KERR 

Spttul  to  T*  Wf  w  Yerk  Tiwfi 

TRENTON.  May  2  -  To  improve 
public  schools  by  malting  them  com- 
pote for  students,  Gov.  Thomas  H. 
J<ean  proposed  a  pitQLBIflgiaro  today 
.ft  i  which  i  parents  TtTslxldisirjcTs  could 
choose  the  schools  ifiey  want  their  chil- 
dren to  at  lend 

The  plan,  based  on  programs  in  New 
York,  Minnesota,  Massachusetts  and 
-other  slates,  Is  a  first  step  toward  per- 
mitting families  across  the  state  to 
shop  forthe  public  schools  thai  provide 
the  best  education,  Mr,  Kean  said.  The 
six  trial  districts  would  be  chosen  from 
those  that  appiyco  participate. 

The  Governor  also  announced  two 
other  test  programs  to  give  New  Jer- 
seyans  a  greater  choice  of  public 
schools.  One  would  permit  dropouts  to 
£0  back  to  school  at  any  of  a  number  of 
.public  high  schools  and  colleges.  An- 
other would  permit  some  high  school 
juniors  anlseniQrs  to  take  courses  at 
iHheriiigliscfflJiJRrand  colleges. 

"We  have  looked  at  'choice1  In  theory 
.and  practice  for  more  than  a  year" 
Mr.  Kean  said.  While  it  "may  not  be  a 
panacea  for  all  that  ails  American 
education."  he  added  ,  "It  can  galva- 
nize other  school-  reform  efforts  and 
give  tJtem  new  vitality," 

A  Parting  Effort 

The  school  -choice  program  Is  ex- 
pected to  be  one  of  the  last  majni  ef- 
forts in  education  by  Mr.  Kean  a  for- 

mer private-school  teacher  who  has  re- 
peatedly called  improvement  of  public 
schooisaprioriiy. 
But  with  only  nine  months  left  before 

i  JL,  .an  leaves  office  and  with  a 
Legislature  growing  anxious  about 
budget  shortfalls  and  cutbacks  in  exist- 
ing programs,  some  lawmakers  today 
said  they  were  uncertain  how  the  Gov- 

SU  EPS"1*  w,ould  fare  in  the 
Senate  and  General  Assembly.  The 

cosl  $2Jfl  miflion  in 


.  s  a  modesl  Propel  and  I  would 
llj"  sajd  SenalOT  Mat- 
™  ,'  Ihe  ^mocraiic  chair- 
5?  "I  »e£enaDle  Edu«:ation  Commit- 
nfm-,7.?1  lf*  Revenue  and  Finance 

SEE^IE1?  hefl,rine  so  manv  l»r«r 
stones  about  cutbacks,  they  may  not 

be  willing  to  "  J 


ae-   o"    - 

,  a  Democrat  who  has  often  sup- 
ported programs  proposed   by   Mr 

Si  Ycpubjicai>'  ls  skeptical  of  the' 
school  plan,  a  spokesman  said. 


Six  New  Jersey 
districts  are 
sought  for  a  pilot 
program. 


Wary  of  Elitism 

"He  feels  It  could  lead  to  elitism  In 
the  public  schools,"  said  the  spokes- 
man, James  Manion.  "He  has  been 
rather  skeptical  from  the  beginning, 
and  he  has  seen  nothing  to  change  his 
mind." 

Under  the  proposal,  parents  in  six 
school  districts  would  be  allowed  to 
choose  from  public  schools  in  their  dis- 
tricts beginning  in  September  1991.  It 
would  also  encourage  the  district.'  to 
develop  "magnet  schools"  -  those  ;fiat 

offer  a  special  curriculum  in  the  arts  or 
science,  for  example,  or  a  different 
method  of  leaching. 

The  program  would  include  provi- 
sions 10  prevent  any  school  from 
becoming  overcrowded  or  from  experi- 
encing more  than  a  10  percent  shift  in 
the  racial  balance. 

If  tho  Legislature  approves  moncv 
for  the  program,  the  State  Education 
Department  would  begin  acceptino 
proposals  from  districts  wishing  to 
participate  by  December.  The  plan 
wo>ild  cost  the  state  $600,000  In  the  first 
year  in  grants  to  the  school  districts 
and  $1.2  million  In  the  second  year 
Only  a  few  communities  in  New  Jersey 
-  Montclair  and  Atlantic  City  among 
them  -  nowtave  programs  offering  a 
choice  of  schools. 

For  Education  'Consumers' 
The  program  would  also  require  dis- 
tricts to  inform  parents  of  what  schools 
were  available  in  their  district 

"We  all  have  to  be  intelligent  con- 
sumers, whether  we  are  buyine  in  a 
store  or  buying  in  a  school,"  said  Saul 
Cooporrnan.  the  state  Commissioner  of 
Education.  'The  parent  has  to  be  able 
to  decide  what  is  puffery  and  what  is 
real, 

A  second  program  proposed  by  Mr 
Kean  would  give  dropouis  a  chance  to 
complete  their  high  school  education  at 
heir  choice  of  high  schools  outside 
their  districts  or  at  participating  col- 


leges or  universities,  Mr.  Hear  uu 
programs  in  other  slates  Indicai*  ihn 
dropouts  are  more  willing  10  rein  NIK, 
school  if  they  are  not  forced  logo  back 
to  the  place  where  they  had  failed 

The  dropout  program  would  tmo'l 
500  students  In  the  first  year  and  r&st 
the  staie$].27  million, 

Early  College  Credits 

The  third  program  would  permit 
1.000  students  in  grades  11  and  HID 
take  up  to  two  courses  a  semeslcr  it 
public  high  schools  outside  their  dis- 
tricts and  at  colleges  and  unlversiilei 
The  program,  which  would  «n 
$322,000  a  year,  would  allow  the  flu- 
dents  to  earn  credits  toward  a  hi^ 
school  diploma  or  a  college  degree. 

Governor  Kean  acknowledged  itiai 
giving  families  a  choice  of  school 
might  cause  an  exodus  of  £iu<Ftnn 

from  schools  that  rank  poorly.  Bui  ta 

said  the  resulis  of  similar  experimfiin 
in  other  states  suggest  (hat  laiff 
departures  of  students  ha vr farad 
school  administrators  to  address  then 
schools' problems. 

The  Education  Department  said  (hit 
at  least  23  states  have  adopted  or  art 

considering  programs  to  give  partrct 
and  students  a  greater  choice  of  public 
schools.  The  department's  study  c^ 
such  programs  around  the  cou"jiu> 
found  that  a  statewide  program  in 
Minnesota  as  well  as  local  ones  in  Har- 
lem and  in  Cambridge,  Mass,,  had  im- 
proved public  education. 
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By  JAMES  S,  COIBWAN 

Whai  is  me  solution  to  (he  puzzle  of 
Catholic  school  effectiveness? 

1  and  my  colleagues  at  National  Opinion 
Research  Center  and  the  University  of  Chi- 
cago. In  a  study  Initiated  by  (he  Depart- 
ment of  Education,  looked  at  sophomores 
and  seniors  In  1,015  high  schools  In  1380 
and  1982.  Our  research  showed  that: 

•  Catholic  schools  are  more  effective 
than  public  schools  for  comparable  stu- 
dents. En  addition,  students  from  Catholic 
schools  are  more  likely  to  attend  college 
than  are  comparable  students  from  either 
public   schools   or  Independent   private 
schools,  and  more  likely  to  continue  In  col- 
lege without  dropping  out. 

«  Catholic  schools  are  more  demanding 
than  pubilc  schools  and  Independent  pri- 
vate schools  in  (emu  of  the  course  work 
they  require.  They  place  In  an  academic 
track  students  comparable  In  background 
and  test  scores  to  students  that  are  in  a 
general  track  In  public  schools.  Once  In  a 
particular  track,  students  In  a  Catholic 
school  take  more  mathematics,' more  for- 
eign language,  and  more  of  other  aca- 
demic subjects  than  students  In  that  track 
In  a  public  or  independent  school. 

Disadvantage!  Students 

•  Catholic  school  students  from  dlsad- 
vanuged  backgrounds  (minorities,  and 
children  whose  parents  have  little  educa- 
tion i  suffer  less  In  school  outcomes  (test 
scores,  completion  of  high  school,  college 
attendance  i  than  do  public  school  students 
from  comparable  backgrounds. 

•Children  from  families  that  have  ade- 
quate parental  Income  and  education  but 
are  deficient  In  relationships  between  par- 
ents and  children  show  somewhat  lower 
achievement  and  considerably  higher 
dropout  rates  In  public  and  Independent 
schools,  compared  to  similar  students  from 
nondeflclent  families.  However,  their  per- 
formance relative  to  children  from  nonde- 
flclem  families  Is  much  better  In  Catholic 
schools. 

•  Dropout  rates  from  Catholic  high 
schools  are  much  lower  than  are  dropout 
rales  from  public  and  Independent  high 
schools.  The  differences  In  dropout  rates 
remain  gnat  when  background  character- 
istics, achievement  score?,  and  school  ex- 
perience i  grades,  disciplinary  history,  ab- 
sences j  are  statistically  controlled.  They 
also  remain  great  when  the  student's  reli- 
giosity is  statistically  controlled. 

•There  Is  some  Indication  that  the  re- 
sults hold  not  only  (or  Catholic  schools,  but 
also  for  other  schools  with  a  religious  foun- 
dation and  a  religiously  homogeneous  stu- 
dent body, 

The  coexistence  of  some  of  these  results 
presents  no  puzzle:  It  Is  quite  consistent 
that  schools  that  are  academically  more 
demanding  will  bring  about  higher 
achievement  among  the  students  who  sur- 
vive these  demands.  What  is  puzzling  Is 
the  coexistence  of  these  results  with  the 
lower  dropout  rales  and  with  the  special 
benefits  for  .students  from  dlsadvantaged 
nr  di'flcient  'families 

Ordinarily,  greater  demands  increase 
the  performance  of  children  who  are  al- 
ready performing  above  average,  but  at 
the  cosi  of  forcing  out  some  students  who 
are  dotnr  badly,  and  for  those  who  do  re- 
main. Increasing  the  gap  between  high- 
and  low-performing  students,  or  students 
frnm  Ei**l  and  poor  backgrounds.  In  Cath- 
olic schools,  this  Is  not  the  case. 

Perhaps  a  start  toward  an  answer  can 
bt«  uiiitle  by  asking:  How  Is  It  that  Catholic 
are  able  to  make  stronger  aca- 


demic  demands  than  other  schools?  This 
was  not  always  the  case.  Catholic  schools 
had  always  been  regarded  as  academically 
inferior  to  both  public  schools  and  indepen- 
dent private  schools.  What  has  happened, 
or  was  this  belief  merely  mistaken? 

The  answer  I  give  (though  I  know  of  no 
systematic  evidence  I  Is  that  until  recent 
decades,  perhaps  until  the  mid-1960s.  Cath- 
olic schools  gave  an  academically  Inferior 
education.  What  has  happened  since  that 
time.  I  conjecture,  is  a  radical  transforma- 
tion of  the  internal  structure  of  the  family 
that  greatly  diminished  parents'  capacity 
to  determine  their  teen-age  children's  high 
school  currlculums  and  to  impose  require-  • 
ments  regarding  schoolwork.  The  transfor- 
mation was  a  revolution  of  sorts,  In  which 
the  authority  of  parents  over  some  areas  of 
their  teen-age  children's  activities  was 
overturned. 

The  revolution  had  several  causes.  The 
most  proximate  was  the  baby  boom  of  the 
late  1940s,  which  by  Increasing  the  cohort 
size  gave  power  to  the  young  vls-a-vis  their 
parents'  generation.  In  addition,  the  In- 
creasing loss  of  community  among  adults, 
with  high  rates  of  residential  moves  and 

Although  the  revolu- 
tion within  the  family  had 
occurred  in  Catholic  fami- 
lies just  as  in  non-Catholic 
ones,  it  was  unable  to 
transform  the  Catholic 
school  into  a  shopping- 
maU  high  school 

the  decline  of  urban  neighborhoods,  re- 
duced the  power  of  parents  over  their  chil- 
dren. To  this  was  added  the  growth  of  a 
youth-oriented  commercial  culture,  which 
had  as  one  of  its  goals  the  breaking  of  par- 
ental norms  and  constraints- for  these 
constraints  limited  Uie  involvement  of 
youth  in  the  commercial  popular  culture. 

Following  the  revolution,  high  schools 
In  the  late  1960s  and  early  1970s  found 
themselves  occupied  by  students  unwilling 
to  sit  still  for  the  standard  courses.  Col- 
leges, confronted  with  the  same  post-revo- 
lutionary students  land  attempting  lo 
make  themselves  more  accessible  to  mi- 
nority youth),  reduced  entrance  require- 
ments, in  some  cases  almost  to  the  vanish- 
Ing  point.  As  a  consequence  of  tliese  two  • 
changes,  high  schools  were  freed  by  the  re- 
duction In  college  requirements  to  offer 
courses  that  would  pacify  their  students. 
The  result  was  a  phenomenon  that  has 
been  called  "course  proliferation,"  A  new 
kind  of  public  high  school  evolved,  called 
by  one  set  of  authors  the  "shopping  mall 
high  school." 

As  choice  by  students  proliferated,  and 
parents,  no  longer  In  authority,  ac- 
quiesced, foreign  languages  shrank  to  a 
shadow  of  the  curriculum,  while  college- 
preparatory  mathematics,  physics  unit 
chemistry  went  into  a  less  steep  decline. 
These  unpopular  subjects  were  replaced  by 
film  making,  mystery  novels,  and  other 
courses  that  had  the  appeal  of  little  home- 
work ito  fit  with  the  part-time  job),  mini* 
mal  demands  on  analytical  skills,  and 
some  connection  to  popular  culture. 

What  does  this  have  to  do  with  the  puz- 
zle of  the  Catholic  schools?  Schools 
grounded  In  a  religious  community  had 
not,  as  had  public  schools,  lost  their  com- 
munity. Although  the  revolution  within  Ihe 


family  had  occurred  in  Catholic  families 
just  as  in  non-Catholic  ones,  It  was  unable 
to  transform  the  Catholic  school  into  a 
shopping-mall  high  school. 

The  reasons  were  several:  The  students 
were  In  school  by  choice,  and  families 
were  paying-giving  parents  an  additional 
weapon  In  the  intergenerational  conflict. 
Second,  Catholic  schools  had  had  few  re- 
sources with  which  to  add  courses  lo  meet 
a  new  demand;  Catholic  schools,  with  a 
voluntary  clientele,  could  define  their  mis- 
sion less  broadly.  Probably  of  greatest  im- 
portance, however,  was  the  connection 
among  parents,  and  between  parents  and 
school.  This  provided  "social  capital"  to 
aid  parents  In  resisting  the  revolution. 

Some  of  the  conditions  that  shielded  re- 
ligiously grounded  high  schools  can  also  be 
found  In  .Independent  private  schools,  One, 
however,  is  missing:  The  independent 
schools  are  not  surrounded  by  a  commu- 
nity. This  means  that  parents  lack  the  so- 
cial capital  that  would  support  their  au- 
Uiority  against  the  youth  revolution.  Thus 
the  Independent  private  schools  stand 
somewhere  between  the  public  schools  and 
the  religiously  based  schools  In  the  balance 
of  power  between  their  students  and  the 
parents  of  their  students. 

The  social  capital  available  to  parents 
of  students  In  the  religiously  grounded 
school  has  a  number  of  consequences. 
First,  the  curriculum  for  students  planning 
to  attend  college  remains  an  academic  col- 
lege-preparatory curriculum;  the  demands 
are  not  relaxed.  Second,  the  school  re- 
mains able  to  Impose  demands,  and  par- 
ents have  the  resources  to  help  them  en- 
force those  demands.  As  a  result,  the  stu- 
dents take  more  academic  courses,  do 
more  homework,  and  leam  more  than  stu- 
dents in  public  schools,  who  have  been  lib- 
erated by  the  revolution. 

Thus  one  aspect  of  the  Catholic  school 
puzzle  can  be  solved  by  recognizing  that 
religiously  grounded  schools  have  been 
largely  shielded,  by  their  relation  to  the 
community  they  serve,  from  tne  effects  of 
a  youth  revolution.  There  Is,  however,  a 
second  part:  Why  Is  the  greater  rigidity  of 
Catholic  schools  not  accompanied  by 
greater  dropout  rates,  and  why  does  the 
higher  achievement  not  come  at  the  cost  of 
a  greater  gap  between  the  advantaged  and 
disadvantage^? 

The  answer  to  this  part  of  the  puzzle 
also  appears  to  lie  In  the  existence  of  so- 
cial capital  provided  by  the  religious  com- 
munity surrounding  the  school.  Here,  how- 
ever, it  Is  social  capital  available  to  the 
student, 
Family  Substitute 

Dropping  out  of  school -particularly 
among  the  middle  class-Is  an  indicator  of 
social  isolation,  of  the  absence  of  Integra- 
tion into  school  social  life,  and  the  absence 
of  close  relations  with  adults  who  can  pro- 
vide aid  when  needed.  That  kind  of  social 
isolation  is  especially  frequent  among 
youth  In  the  VS.  today,  as  evidenced  by 
the  Increasing  rates  of  youth  suicide. 

The  strength  of  the  religious  community 
surrounding  the  school  can  have  u  special 
Importance  for  the  student  whose  family  Is 
weak  or  broken.  That  is,  the  social  capital 
of  the  community  can  substitute  for  that 
which  would  ordinarily  be  provided  by  the 
family,  and  should  thus  be  especially  valu- 
able for  children  from  dlsadvantaged  or 
deficient  families,  students  most  at  risk  of 
doing  badly  or  dropping  out. 

Afr.  Caiman  is  a  professor  of  sociology 
at  the  (Murnffif  of  Chicane.  This  is 
etl  from  H  recent  ron/crritrr 
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0 1987  Editorial  pn-tt\i 


By  Albert  H.  QuJa 


After  looking  back  co  my  experience  with 
Eucabon  !*««.  as  a  US  Repreeentative,  a 


•  t-T  „  "™u^B"»-««iaiu>mnus. 
nan  on  [Excellence  in  Education,  and  Gover- 
nor  of  Minnesota,  I  have  concluded  that  the 
nwmmendationfl  Ar  school  reform  made  in 
A  NationatRisk  an  inadequate. 


nw 

occur  only  when  parents  an  directly  in- 
the  education  of  their  children,  and 

turn  tha  schools  ow  to  teachers 
re  than  we  have  done  in  fl^ST 
loo  often,  when  educators  say  they  want 


coupled  with  the  tendency  of 
^^^a^  <rfpast  experiences,^ 


—  — •«•    TIBJ  ut  DIUJBBL 

And  a«  only  way  we  will  ^UB™  sucn  a,,,. 
pwatwa  if  by  implementing'  a  system  of 
choice  in  public  schools.  j 

ftr 'too  long  we've  confused  equal  educa-  i 

bonaJopportunitywithidenticaleducation  ' 
flPPortuiiity.  Charles  Glenn,  the  director  of 
the  Massachusetts  Bureau  of  Equal  Educa- 
*<>n  Opportunity,  when  aeked  why  he  had 
bewme  a  stiong  advocate  of  choice  among 
public schook.  MM*  «m..j .__  7? 


i  •   ,       *  *«*i 

which  encourage  schooU  to 

uig  school 

e  needs  of  some 
*i n  .^T^™* 


a  level  of  minimum 

limiting  choice  we  nave  tried  to  for, 

±ftfflto"ta*  "*1  iftttcum 
ineettneneedsofstudents.- 
When  people  ask  me  if  choice  systems  can 


help  pxw.  imasNitv  studenta.  I  refer  ttam  to 

«ewYorlcCity'8Dis(rict~      

Because  there  is  no 


ju-' 
6th 


careers,  performing  arte, 


flhprogMaffiu^ 

abiiitytoattract  students  finm  other,  much 
more  affluent  areas  and  the  dramatic  in- 
o^^tes.acoresofchildreninSpan- 

In  many  states,  there  are  either  no 
chmcea  offered  at  all  or  only  a  few  magnet 
B,  which  Really  have  long  waiting 


ubhcschoolsdistinctiveandthen 
allow  families  to  choose  among  them? 


can  cut  down  on  the  num- 


n  reform.  Fve  listened  to  teen- 
m«eota,  who  have  been  allowed 
coUeges  and  vocational  schools  un- 
^rour  new  jpoe^oondf^-options  law,  who 
wt«ni!BhKhoo).but  came  back  and 
As  and  B's  in  Allege.  Fve  heard 
om  poor  t.milies  who  never 
could  maU  it  in  coUege  say 
that  takmg-and  ddng  well  in-TSlew 
«        changed  their  wuJe  vision  oTwnlt 
aooomplish  hr  life, 


a 

*?"-0*« 
improve 


a  number  of  high  schools  haw  ct 


t  v' 


several  districts  have  establithed  ccw  ^ 


Some  people  from  the  state's  «™M)r  roil 
districts  are  worried  that  choice  will  fc« 
consolidation.  But  many  of  the  small  6- 
tricta  offer -excellent  programs.  In  &ch 
there  are  places  in.  Minnesota  when  stu- 
dents are  transferrmg-from  large,  compa- 
hensive  programa  to  smaller  ones  In  wte 
to  receive  more  personal  attention.  Clwa 
encourages  the  development  of  tattir 
schools,  not  just  larger  ones. 

That's  why  Tm  disappointed  by  tha  &B*J 
aition  of  some  educatora  to  tha  notiw  ofu-f 
paruiingchoicempublicschoollnjf.liivi£![- ' 
ing  schools  around  the  country,  I've  learc^ 
that  the  best  ones  are  tho&e  ia  whith  it* 
teachers  have  considerable  discretioa  it 
create  distinctly*  -programs.  But  lotcben 
will  not  receive  this  autonomy  tf  evtry 
school  is  expected  to  have  the  sama  fbcm 
use  the  same  overall  structure,  and  emplcj 
similar  instructional  approactiea. 

Parental  choice  is  central  to  enhand=j 
teacher  profesaioiiaHsm.  I  'disagree  wrJs 
those  who  aay  choice  among  schools  is  trfirtir 
one  of  several  methods  of  holding  adwcb  » 
countable.  If  teachers  are  to  ba  aUowcd  cm 
discretion,  then  parents  should  bepjiijjltld 
to  select  from  among  the  different  prograaa 
developed  by  professionals.  Tna  moves  tat  a- 
panded  educator  professionalism  aad  In- 
creased  parental  choice  among  schools  a»  i& 
extricahry  bound  together. 

Albert  H.  Quit  is  a  former  Governor  ofMvi- 
naota. 
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William  Raspberry 


Fifteen  years  ago,  the  East  Harlem 
neighborhood  might  have  served  as  a 
worst -caw  example  of  what  can  hap- 
pen when  things  go  really  bad:  wel- 
fare hotels,  openly  sold  drugs,  the 
fruits  of  crime  and  joblessness  appar- 
ent at  every  hand  and  the  worst  test 
ecorea  anywhere  In  New  York  City— 
32rxf  out  of  32  school  districts  and  a 
high  school  graduation  rate  of  7  per- 
cent. 

The  welfare  hotels  and  the  crime 
Are  a  til  I  there,  but  the  schools  have 
been  transformed.  Their  citywide 
ranking  has  climbed  to  No.  16,  the 
high  school  graduation  rate  is  90  per- 
cent. More  than  65  percent  of  the 
kindergarten  through  eighth-grade 
youngsters  are  reading  at  or  above 
grade  level  (the  1974  figure:  15  per- 
cent), and  parents  outside  the  district 
are  sending  their  children  to  East 
Harlem. 

Ash  Joe  Nathan  what  accounts  for 
(he  change,  and  you'll  get  a  one-word 
answer:  Choice. 

In  an  inspired  <and  perhaps  desper- 
ate) move,  the  city  school  system 
gave  parents  and  teachers  the  free- 
dom to  design  their  own  educational 
programs.  The  result  is  a  virtual  re- 
creation of  the  school  enterprise.  The 
mammoth  schools  have  been  replaced 
by  fat  smaller  ones — with  as  many  as 
four  or  five  separate  schools,  each 
with  its  own  distinctive  approach  to 
teaching*  sharing  a  building  that  once 
housed  a  single  school.  The  schools, 
which  once  had  compulsory  atten- 
dance jonea,  now  compete  for  stu- 
dents and  teachers.  The  popular  ones 
are  replicated,  thoee  that  attract  too 
few  students  are  shut  down. 

That's  choke,  and  nobody  doubta 
that  it  b  working  in  East  Harlem. 

Nathan,  a  senior  fellow  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Minnesota's  Hubert  H. 
Humphrey  Institute  of  Public  Affairs, 


thinks  that  it  would  work  everywhere 
if  properly  implemented.  The  trouble, 
he  said  in  a  recent  interview,  is  that  it 
rarely  is. 

Conservatives  often  speak  of  choice 
as  though  all  you  have  to  do  is  give 
parents  the  right  to  send  their  chil- 
dren wherever  they  wish,  and  the 
good  schools  will  flourish  while  the 


That  sort  of  choice  might  work  for 
the  children  of  the  affluent  and  well- 
educated,  but  Nathan,  who  has  edited 
a  book  on  the  subject  ("Public  Schools 
by  Choice,"  Meyer-Stone  $ooks, 
Blooming  ton,  Ind.),  wants  choke  that 
works  for  everybody. 

"One  of  the  reasons  I've  been  op- 
posed to  tuition  tax  credits  is  that 
they  do  nothing  for  low-income  kids, 
they  don't  expand  opportunities,"  he 
said.  "But  if  a  choice  plan  is  designed 
correctly,  there  is  very  clear  evidence 
that  it  will  have  a  dramatic,  positive 
impact  on  inner-city  kids." 

So  much  of  what  passes  for  choice 
fails  his  test.  Indeed,  one  chapter  in 
the  book  he  edited  reports  that  some- 
thing like  25  states  are  implementing 
choke  In  one  form  or  another.  As 
often  aa  not,  however,  what  these 
states  have  done  is  to  create  a  mag- 
net school  or  two,  pump  extra  re- 
sources into  them,  fill  them  either  by 
test  scores  or  on  a  first-come-first- 
served  basis  and  then  go  on  neglect- 
ing the  other  schools  in  the  district. 

The  choke  gospel  according  to  Na- 
than ia  that  no  single  school  can  meet 
the  needs  of  every  child.  Some  chil- 
dren work  well  independently,  while 
others  need  a  great  deal  of  structure. 
Some  like  a  heavy  emphasis  on  athlet- 
ics, some  do  well  with  team  teaching 
or  theme  teaching  or  Montessori* 
method  teaching. 

But  simply  making  available  the 
various  pedagogical  approaches  isn't 


enough.  Nathan,  a  former  public 
school  teacher,  has  some  of  the  key 
etemenU  of  an  effective  choice  pro- 


A  clear  statement  of  goals  and 


0  Easily  available  information  provid- 
ed by  multilingual  counselors; 
s  Real    choice    ("Parents    literally 
camped  out  to  get  in  line  for  magnet 
school  placements  in  Prince  George's 
[Md.J;  but  what  of  the  parents  who 
can't  camp  out?  And  what  of  the 
nonmagnet  schools?"); 
a  Parent-teacher  cooperation  in  de- 
signing schools; 

a  Smaller  schools,  where  teachers 
and  children  get  to  know  each  other. 
9  Choice  for  teachers  as  well  as  chil- 
dren; 

B  Continuing  monitoring  and  modifi- 
cation. 

Nathan's  own  state  of  Minnesota 
cornea  closest  to  his  model,  with  par- 
ents free  to  choose  schools,  even 
across  district  lines,  so  long  as  racial 
integration  guidelines  are  not  violat- 
ed. Other  exemplary  choice  programs 
operate  in  Montclair,  NJ.,  and  Cam- 
bridge, Maw. 

But  the  genius  of  the  choice  idea  is 
parents  and  teachers  in  every  school 
district  coutd  create  their  own  ideal 
schools,  each  different  from  the  oth- 
ers, 

The  tort  of  choice  Nathan  is  push- 
ing is  a  far  cry  from  the  schemes 
concocted  to  allow  middle-class  chil- 
dren to  escape  the  "con  ta  mi  nation"  of 
low-income  youngsters  or  to  permit 
white  parents  to  flee  integration. 

The  crucial  thing  la  to  give  parents 
choice*  and  enough  information  to 
choose  intelligently. 

That's  real  choice,  and  if  Nathan 
and  hia  book  are  to  be  believed,  it 
works. 
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Public-school  choice  --  the  idea  of  providing  parents  and  students  with  greater 
options  in  their  education  —  is  an  important  new  development  on  the  policy- 
making  scene.     We  see  new  evidence  every  day  of  the  growing  interest  in 
choice  across  the  country.     More  than  20  states  already  have  passed  choice 
legislation  or  are  considering  some  type  of  action.     The  White  House  recently 
sponsored  a  conference  on  choice  programs  in  the  public  schools,  and  news 
stories  and  editorials  Increasingly  are  looking  at  the  issue. 

Public-school  choice  is  part  of  overall  efforts  around  the  country  to  restructure 
our  education  system  and  to  create  incentives  for  schools  to  improve.    This 
Issue  points  up  one  of  the  best  aspects  of  our  nation  and  our  education 
systems   --  the  freedom  to  try  new  methods,  new  ideas.    Early  experiences  with 
public-school  choice,  like  other  ideas  before  it,  will  tell  us  much  about  quality, 
about  decision  making  and  about  the  structure  of  our  systems.    We  will  owe  a 
debt  to  those  leaders  In  this  experiment. 

This  policy  guide  pulls  together  information  on  the  types  of  public-school  choice 
plans  being  implemented  or  debated  across  the  nation.    It  is  designed  to 
educate  policy  makers  about  the  pros  and  cons  of  the  several  choice  plans 
about  the  Issues  they  should  consider  and  about  the  questions  they  should 
ask.     We  have  included  the  arguments  that  have  been  made  for  and  against 
each  type  of  plan.     Some  of  these  arguments  probably  will  not  stand  the  test 
of  examination.     As  yet,  we  have  not  tried  to  weigh  or  evaluate  them. 

Public-school  choice  is  one  step  toward  restructuring  of  our  school  systems;  It 
is  not  a  panacea.     Many  options  are  necessary  in  the  mf^^tojmprove 
and  redesign  the  way  students  are  educated  in  this  country.    Properly  thought 
out  and  implemented,   choice  can  be  among  them. 


At  an  accelerating  pace,  state  policy  makers  are  considering  "public-school 
choice"  as  a  policy  tool  to  foster  school  restructuring. 

In  1988.  Governor  Rudy  Perpich  of  Minnesota  succeeded  in  passing  legislation 
that  allows  students  to  attend  public  schools  in  any  district  in  toe  state,     the 
governor  of  New  Jersey  directed  the  state  commissioner  of  education  to  study 
how  greater  choice  can  be  offered  in  the  public  schools,  and  the  governor  of 
Colorado  signed  a  bill  that  grants  high-school  juniors  and  seniors  the  option  of 
completing  work  for  their  high-school  diploma  at  a  public  coUege  or  university 
In  all.  20  states  are  actively  involved  in  deliberations  on.  or  implementation  of, 
some  'kind  of  public-school  choice  plan. 

Why  is  public-school  choice  now  being  considered  by  policy  makers  in  so  many 
states?     One  reason  lies  in  the  current  context  of  "regulatory"  education 
reform. 


Within  the  education  reform  movement  there  Is  growing  cognition  that  the  wave 
of  reforms  Instigated  by  the  publication  of  A  Nation  at  Risk  has  been 
succesX!  in  raising  standards.     Twenty-three  states  have  Increased  high  school 
graduation  requirements  since  1980,  nearly  every  state  has  strengthened 
teacher  certification  requirements,  49  states  have  some  type  of  student 
assessment  ore-gram  and  47  states  have  developed  curriculum  guides.     Longer 
days?  SSeV  gfadmC  requirements,  higher  standards  for  teachers  and  more 
testing  and  homework  have  been  Implemented  In  most  districts  across  the 
country. 

In  many  states,  the  new  and  more  demanding  state  mandates  and  the  higher 
funding  levels  which  accompanied  them  have  been  Awarded  by  rising 
graduation  rates,  somewhat  higher  test  scores  and  better  qualified  teachers.. 

But.  the  work  is  not  over.    The  National  Assessment  of  Educational  P«*reM. 
the  national  survey  of  student  knowledge,  reports  that  US    s "f^s  do  JCU  to 
basic  skills  but  not  on  thinking  and  reasoning  skills  --a  f^  that  places  US. 
students  at  or  below  average  in  international  comparisons.     These  results  come 
at  a  Ze  when  Sne^  and  industry  is  calling  for  a  highly  educated,  sldlled 
and  flexible  work  force  to  compete  in  a  global  economy. 

New  Policy  Tools 

Now  that  higher  standards  are  in  place,  policy  makers  are Jooldng  for 
additional  wiys  to  spur  school  Improvement  and  student  learntag.     State  efforts 
are  beginning  to  focus  on  strengthening  schools  as  organizations.     To  foster 
educational  excellence,  a  shift  from  regulation  to  incentives  and  mobUlzatlon  of 
"institutional  capacity"  is  beginning  to  occur  in  many  states.     Program 


mandates  are  being  replaced  by  strategies  to  empower  and  to  Implement 
effective  educational  practices  In  schools. 

Lessons  have  also  been  learned  from  recent  business  and  corporate 
restructuring,     Ideas  such  as  competition,  decentralization,  employee 
empowerment,  incentives  and  better  accountability  measures  are  beginning  to 
appear  in  education  policy  and  local  district  practice. 

Public-school  choice  reflects  several  of  these  themes:     more  accountability  for 
schools  as  parents  and  students  vote  with  their  feet,  decentralization  as  more 
responsibility  is  given  to  the  school  site  to  make  its  program  attractive  to 
students,  competition  as  schools  and  sometimes  colleges  compete  for  students. 
But  public-school  choice,  by  itself,  will  not  lead  to  major  changes  in  schools. 

For  public-school  choice  to  be  an  effective  policy  tool,  It  must  be  coupled  with 
other  school  restructuring  efforts  and  provide  incentives  for  schools  and 
districts  better  to  meet  national,  community  and  individual  educational  needs. 

Public-school  choice  gives  families  the  power  to  choose  schools  for  their 
children  and  in  so  doing  creates  incentives  for  schools  and  districts  to  attract 
families  and  sanctions  for  failing  to  retain  them.     What  choice  does  not  do  la 
give  schools  or  districts  the  capacity  to  respond  to  this  new  challenge.     'Hie 
following  strategies  are  central  to  developing  that  capacity. 

Decentralization 

If  the  education  system  Is  to  be  capable  of  meeting  the  challenge  of  choice,  It 
Is  essential  that  the  authority  to  act  to  change  programs,  schedules  and 
quality  be  given  to  the  people  who  benefit  from  the  rewards  and  suffer  the 
consequences  of  competition.    Who  are  those  people?     In  some  cases,  the 
districts;  in  other  cases,  the  schools. 

Interdistrict  choice  is,  on  one  level,  competition  among  districts.     The 
implication  for  choice  is  that  districts  themselves  must  have  the  flexibility  to 
respond  to  new  demands.     States  with  highly  regulated  systems  which  seek  to 
promote  uniformity  in  all  districts  will  not  gain  the  benefits  of  choice  unless 
districts  are  given  the  freedom  to  differentiate  themselves. 

At  another  level,  Interdistrict  choice,  along  with  all  other  forms  of  choice,   Is 
always  about  competition  among  schools.     Students,  after  all,  attend  schools; 
families  are  choosing  among  schools  and,  most  important  of  all,  it  is  schools, 
not  districts,  that  policy  makers  want  to  improve.     If  competition  is  to  promote 
school  based  improve-ment  and  diversity,  then  schools  themselves  must  have 
the  authority  to  make  important  decisions  about  the  educational  program  they 
offer.     In  short,  whether  called  school-site  management  or  school-based  decision 
making,  decentralization  of  authority  is  a  necessary  condition  for  maximizing 
the  benefits  of  a  changed  reward  structure. 

Flexibility 

A  second  condition  for  enhancing  the  ability  of  choice  to  restructure  schools  la 
flexibility,    Teachers,  schools  and  districts  need  to  be  able  to  respond  creatively 
to  the  pressures  that  choice  creates.    To  do  so,  they  need  the  opportunity  to 
redesign  programs,  curriculum,  instructional  approaches  and  other  facets  of 
their  school  or  district. 
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districts  to  create  new  schools. 

Accountability 
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education  and  diversity. 
Support  for  Change 
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school  restructuring  cannot  be  overestimated. 


actually  enhance  the  ability  of  school  systems  to  meet  the  needs  of 

disadvantaged  students  and  to  challenge  all  students  to  ever  higher  levels  of 
a.  c  c  o  inpi  isiiriienr , 


nnnmp  «ii«,«  ri«   P        £      ^  ^  w^espread  support  that  public-school 
for  ^nrTJZnd TS/n  ^ othcr  ^portant  strands  of  public  interest;  support 
for  more  family  freedom  and  a  desire  for  greater  educational  equity. 

Family  Freedom 

The  monopoly  power  of  the  public  schools,  the  uniformity  of  the  curriculum 
nfai?^^^  ^    Jf111011  V8  tau^ht'  and  the  difficulty  in  meeting  the  needs 
rnm?  ,  mA?  -2^™^  nt  ^?dy  through  a  standardized  curriculum  have 

come  under  criticism  for  reasons  other  than  their  failure  to  satisfy  national 
economic  needs.     These  characteristics  of  contemporary  public  schooling  are 

rL°  tv!rS!*me  f  ^Sse  ^  have  Umited  the  abillty  of  the,  public  schools  to 
nf&mmL  1  ^Sr,68  2,?  Plurallstlc  society  and  have  limited  the  freedom 
of  families  to  send  their  children  to  schools  whose  mission  they  support. 

Equity 

Families  of  the  middle  and  upper  classes  have  always  had  the  power  to 
exercise  choice  in  the  public  education  of  their  children u     lifey  have  done  this 

ffiesTSes  wa^r          S  ^  *****  SCh°°Is  °ffer  **  ^  of  educatlon 


based  on  moblllty  and  affluence,  it  does  not 

ih  ,    °L  reaS°n  of  mcome  or  race-  cannot  live  in  the 

with  the  schools  they  want  for  their  children. 


conern,'  Schools  of  cholce  can  Address  these 

concerns,  as  well  as  those  linked  to  school  Improvement,  by  providing; 


ho;  ^nrf'^^y  autonomy  and  freedom:     families  may 

choose  schools  for  their  children  that  best  suit  their  needs. 


to  those  who  do  not  have  It  because  of 
have 


sancw         wnh  of  rewards  and 

sanctions  within  which  educators  operate  is  restructured. 


jf  ^ptd^to  S°Sf  *  ft  «*>«>**•  In  which  they 
society   pubUc-school  choice  &  sh*u  W  deS^f  S  ,faC'ng  ^f*11     t 
that  address  all  three  of  these  cW™     Tn  t  J,?™  Vl  1Jf«Po«te  elements 
protected,  plans  should  be  careftZ  dehl  <^™«  ^  \  ^  c?I}cems  are 
thoughtful  and  judicious  nianner     The  nmhl^=  ^  t  ^iteiiaited  In  a 

resolve  have  existed  for  a  long  tinvT  Uiere  ^S  ^    °h?1Cl^  ^^^  *» 

""B  ume,  tnere  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  a  hasty 


implementation  of  a  major  system  change  will  cause  them  to  disappear 
overnight. 


Public-school  choice  is  not  a  single  plan.     Research  has  uncovered  six  different 
kind!  of  public  school  choice  plans,  which  differ  in  the  ^V^r^Mto 

^°^^^i^^^&^  pTr1  rrf  Iss2wj2j- 

r  considerabl    in 


leacripuons  a^d  accompanying  table  suggest,  these  plans  differ  considerably  in 
the  way  they  address  these  three  public  priorities. 

The  structures  of  interdlstrlct  choice  and  postsecondary  opttons  plans 
emphasize  the  rights  of  families  to  choose  among  existing  public  schools. 
It  ralsumed  toft  school  improvement  will  follow  from  the  competition 
choice  creSes  arnong  schools     To  insure  that  all  famil  es  have  equal 
access  to  these  Choices,  the  plans  require  special  guidelines  regarding 
transportation,  admissions  and  parent  information. 

Second-chance  plans  extend  interdistrict  choice  and  postsecondary  options 
to  Trisk  TOufe  as  well  as  offer  them  alternatives  to  trad  tional  schools, 
mcreaslne  their  range  of  educational  options.     In  doing  so.  toe 
Tovtdffnrpr'oved  leaning  opportunities  for  participating  students 
equity  and  school-improvement  issues  a  secondary  concern. 


The  strong  suit  of  mntrnUed-choice  plans,  which  require  all  farnilles  to 

" 


q-         nmus    tacoporate  special  provisions  for  implementing 
schooTbaseS  improvement     Because  of  the  priority  given  to  racial 
balance,  parental  freedom  to  choose  a  school  is  limited  by  the 
requirements  of  that  goal. 


An  intradistrict  choice  plan  based  on 

parental  freedom  as  a  necessary  adjunct  of  school 

features  school  restructuring  as  its  centerpiece      Such^  SftoTnd 

special  efforts  to  insure  that  diverse  schools  are  accessible  to  and 

equitably  serve  all  families  within  a  school  district, 

schools  set  school  improvement  and  family  choice  within  a 
rkmat  allows  some  district  families  to  choose  from  a  bandW  .of 


ra    aows 

with  special  resources.       Because  not  all  students  in  a  aismct 
Ta  Set  school,  inequities  can  be  overcome  only  when  all 
schools  in  the  district  are  "magnetized. 


as. 


community  designs  its  own  choice  plan. 


ill 


A  final  chanter  on  "Family  Information"  provides  a  framework  for  thinking 
^t  the  nPew  relationship  with  families  that  districts  and  states  must 
construct  when  families  have  the  opportunity  to  choose  their  children  s 
schooling. 

In  closing,  it  is  appropriate  to  highlight  several  important  points: 


py^r*  is  nnt.  a  panacea.     It  must  be  linked  with  other  school 
improvement  strategies  to  achieve  the  long  run  goal  of  restructuring 
schools. 

Chnlce  is  not  low-cost  school  improvement.     When  choice  is  done 
carefully  and  when  it  is  linked  to  other  school  improvement  strategies,  it 
will  involve  new  Investments  in  education. 


r.Ti«i««  must  offer  <ti™mtiv  and  Quality.     If  families  m  <*^**?%* 
among  uniform  and  mediocre  schools/choice  will  have  done  nothing  but 
stir  the  fires  of  discontent. 

Choice  must,  be  well  planned.     When  choice  policies  are  carefully 
deseed  ^d  attention  is  paid  not  only  to  family  freedom,  but  also  to 
school  improvement  and  educational  equity,  the  positive  outcomes  far 
outweigh  any  negative  ones. 

Choice  must  be  carefiilly  implemented.     When  a  change  of  this 
ma£tude  is  contemplated,  a  phased-in  process  of  imp  ernentatior  i  will  do 
much  to  avoid  potential  pitfalls  and  to  assuage  political  opposition, 

nhnir.e  is  also  frr  students  who  do  not  move.     The  Access  of  choice  is 
not  measured  by  the  number  of  children  who  change  schools,  but  by 
me  rSiprovements  that  schools  make  in  order  to  be  attractive  to  the 
students  they  currently  serve. 


Interdlstrlct  choice  can  expand  educational  options  for  students,  families  and 
SuStoSTpromSTe  interdict  competition  as  well  as  cooperation  and  create 
an  incentive  for  school  and  district  restructuring. 


fi  -  - 
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racial-balance  guidelines  have  priority. 

-Die  ability  to  choose  a  school  in  another  district  does  not  necessarily  translate 
into  the  ability  to  choose  another  school  In  a  family's  home  district.     This 
depends  on  the  availability  of  intradistrict  choice      (See  Chapter  4  on 
Controlled  Choice  and  Chapter  5  on  Teacher-Initiated  Schools.) 


How  does  it  work? 

Below  are  detailed  descriptions  of  the  existing  plan  ^  Mtanewta  and  the 


. 

comprehensive  high  schools  in  contiguous  districts.     Because  of  its  limited 
scope,  it  is  not  discussed  at  length. 


Minnesota's  Open-Enrollment  Plan 

Students  entering  kindergarten  through  grade  12 ^  Cincluding  those 
cur-rently  in  private  schools    may  choose  to  enroll  in  a  public 
schoTor  pro-am  located  in  a  district  other  than  fee  one  to  jhtefa 
fee  pupil  livei.     While  the  family  may  apply  for  a  fV^I™?** 
or  school,  acceptance  into  the  new  district  does  not  guarantee 
acceptance  into  a  specific  school  or  program. 

Beginning  with  the  1990-91  school  year,  a  student  may  apply  to 
anf  school  district  to  enroll  for  toe  following  year      ^ Jtottcto 
r^Tst  participate  unless  their  school  boards  have  declared  their 
district  closed.     In  the  latter  case,  resident  students  may  leave  to 
attend  another  district,  but  no  nonresident  students  may  enroll  in 
the  district. 
A  student  may  be  denied  approval  to  enroll  only  if  the  district: 


Has  declared  itself  "closed"  to  all  enrollment-option  students 
Lacks  space  in  a  grade  level,  program,  or  school 


fraS,  T,  n0t  be.  ^^  because  of  race  or  ethnicity,  previous 
academic  achievement,  athletic  or  other  extracurricular  ability, 

a™  to  ^  E<h  > 


dlstrtcts  must  reapply 


H  nonresldent  dlstrict  W1U  transport  students 
bKTdarIM  to  ^  sch001'     Sometimes  resident 
fn  th  ^  "'"^.ParentB  have  to  provide  their  own 
the  border  of  t116  new  ^strict.     The  nonresident 
Stat    funds  to  relmburse  low-income  ^nts  for 


a  state-approved 


Clpa        dlstrict  ls  retlulred  to 

programs'  poucles  and 


Massachusetts'  Proposed  Plan 


not  prevent  a  stud^f  fC  feal0^  ^  tranflfen>  but  "  could 


.        lnfonn  toe  state 

accept,  in  which  prom       bn™^  Suents  ^  dlstrlct 
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department  of  education  and  provided  to  parents  throughout  the 
state     The  state  department,  if  funded,  would  support  efforts  by 
public  or  private  agencies  to  provide  outreach  and  information  on 
educational  choices  to  parents  in  their  primary  language. 

Families  would  apply  to  the  state  for  spaces  in  programs  pr  schools 
tn  other  districts  or  in  their  resident  district.     A  state  assignment 
officer  would  make  the  final  assignment  in  accordance  with  rules 
developed  by  the  board  of  education.     These  regulations  would 
prevent  students  from  being  excluded  or  accepted  on  the  basis  of 
race,  sex,  previous  academic  achievement,  athletic  or  other 
Stracurr  cular  ability,  handicapping  conditions  or  lack  of  proficiency 
m  EngSh     If  approved,  districts  would  have  no  direct  contact  with 
UB  during  this  process.     No  district  could  prevent  a  student 
from  participating  in  this  program,  unless  it  affected  a  state- 
approved  desegregation  plan. 


Districts  that  participate  In  the  interdistrict  transfer  plan  wo, 
commit  to  enroll  participating  nonresident  students  until  the 
students  completed  the  level  of  school  (elementary  or  secondary)  to 
which  they  were  accepted. 

Districts  implementing  a  racial-balance  plan  approved  by  the  board 
of  education  or  by  a  court  would  be  asked  to  P^vlde  for  the 
transfer  of  students  between  Its  schools  and  those  of  other 
communities,  consistent  with  the  goals  of  the  racial-balance  plan. 

Finance.     The  commonwealth  would  pay  $2,000  to  the  host  district 
in  Ueu  of  state  aid  for  each  participating  student  inaregu ar  day 
program.     Additional  support  for  students  requiring  bilingual  and 
special  education  would  be  provided  under  other  statutes. 

For  state-aid  purposes,  resident  districts  could  continue  to  claim  a 
student  during  the  year  in  which  he  or  she  transferred  to  a  new 


regular  school  day  for  students  whose  parents  reside  In 
community  and  could  accept  payments  for  su^h levees 


grant*  tn  hPin  ofHTcTT"     The  board  of  educatlon  also  could  ma 
devel  H  WnS  °r  regional  sch°o1  districts  plan  and 

j_t  •-*•*    i**  uci  0.111     LUct  L    Uid^VS     3  Ll3  fl  fiTTTQ 

than  one  school  district. 


contuuons  and  school-based  accountability. 


interd  stri     cc    nrnrSe    P6S'  to  assess  the  development  of 

as?  Ei=  sra-x-sssasf 

taterdlstrict  taJ^  P    Pare  ?",  ^"^  report  on  ^  lmPact  of 

rers  1  and  equai  aecess  to 


What  are  the  finance 

equity  considerations? 


^ 


a^^°^-^ 


per 


oposaca  to 

nonresident  district  of    a  nnn  ^         „  or,.a  sfate  contribution  to  the 


. 
resident  distrtct  of  toe  stae  aid  °     *"*  ^  a  loss 


e  a      coh  « 

expected  to  cover  the  iraSwrttoit  ^SSSS*l(,*«that,  PUp"'S  education.     This  is 
DrovirfPR  o  «  -----  4cSm  1-hL  ^S^adfd  ^onal  costs'    ""^  alternative 
-necnanism  that  might  be  followed  by  states  with  low  or 


Admissions.     Both  Minnesota's  and  Massachusetts'  plans  contain  several 
provisions  to  Insure  that  all  families  are  treated  equally. 

available  for  the  transportation  of  low-income  students. 

in  Massachusetts    the  plan  seeks  to  insure  nondiscrimlnatory  assignments  by 

Sel  is  caUed  for  and  a  parent-information  program,  designed  to  reach 
families  in  their  native  language,  is  envisioned. 

Both  states  have  strong  guidelines  to  protect  existing  desegregation  plans. 

Special  Populations     Some  funding  from  the  federal  ^  gove^ment  for  special 
n£eds  and  economically  dlsadvantaged  students  '^  not  fully  port  abfe     Rules 


e 

retain  the  special  funding  that  helps  their  .  c^dre^'  ^°^sar^a^g  "school 
toure  that  "entitlement"  schools  are  spread  throughout  participating  scnooi 

districts, 

Other  states  considering  interdistrlct  choice  should  also  be  sure  to  address 
ttaSf  ^^^^Lrim^A^  admissions,  transportation,  parent 
information  and  protection  of  desegregation  plans. 

What  do  the  advocates  say? 

Parent/Student  Involvement.     When  parents  and 
their  school,  there  is  strong  evidence  \^^ 

about  their  options. 


increased  Educational  Choice.     Students  can  benefit  from  learning 
opportunities  offered  In  another  district  but  not  in  toett  own.     ™  in  an 

are  placed  In  programs  tailored  to  their  unique  needs,  their  performance 
Improves. 

assa  srs  •  Jtss  sssrssraars  as-.  . 
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,?,  erfv?Sl     TW,S  has  alloW6d  students  t°  have  access  to  more 
opportunities    ban  each  district  could  provide  on  Its  own.     By  nari?clnatine  in 
an  educational  division  of  labor,  all  districts  may  be  able  to  LeTtadHtonal 
enrollment  levels  while  Increasing  student  learning  opportunities       tradltlOnal 

nitn!!'1!1^  Mld  C°nvenlence'     Families  can  choose  schools  that  suit  their 

s  ttttjss  • 


the  nearer  school, 

Employers  working  in  conjunction  with 

ntf    fnr   triA    o>i4l(4»-ev\    nP   «™_i .   . 


working  parents  or  single-parent  families,  the 

srs  at 


, 


'Vote 
in  need  of  change.     School 

provides.  e  signal  of  distress  ^t  interdistrict  transfer 

What  do  the  critics  say? 

nterdisrict  choice 


information  v    an  the 


transportation  needed  to  get  to  a  school  In  anqther  district.     Without  extensive 
™£nt  outreach  through  diverse  methods  and  In  native  languages,  and  without 
ful   sub^y  of  tn^  tansportatlon  costs  of  low-income  families,  critics  fear  that 
not  aU  cWUren  will  have  an  equal  chance  to  participate.     They  are  concerned 
tot  this™  toad  to  the  isolation  of  poor  children  within  their  home 
districts  and  the  loss  of  widespread  public  support  for  those  districts. 

Loss  of  Diversity.     Some  critics  fear  that  competition  between  districts  s  will 
letd  them  to  become  become  more  and  more  like  each  other  and  to  offer 
sla?mthe°r  tSTdlverse  educational  opportunities.     This  is  cause  for  concern 
by  those  who  believe  that  there  is  no  one  best  way  for  all  students. 

Homogeneity  rather  than  heterogeneity  can  come  about  In  |  several  ways      First, 
aV  families  vote  with  their  feet  and  popular  districts  are  identified    other 
msS  may°cho^e  to  replicate  thole  programs  and  to  witodraw  ^opug 
programs  which  nonetheless  serve  some  families    needs      Second    as  i  slates  try 
to  provide  families  with  adequate  Information  about  schools,  they  may  be 
empted  to  rely  more  heavily  on  standardized  tests  as  a  way  of  providing 
comparable  data.     Such  "high  stakes"  tests  can  directly  influence  the 
curriculum  and  pedagogy  of  all  districts  and  force  them  toward  a  single 
cuSculuS  2nd  style  ^teaching.     Third,  if  states  thi  «k  ^#Pg£*       be 
numbers  of  students  will  be  transferring  in  and  out  of  districts    they  may  be 
tempted  to  encourage  a  more  uniform  curriculum  among  districts  in  order  to 
avoid  any  discontinuity  In  student  learning. 

toss  of  Resources.     Because  school  financing  is  universally  based  on 
enrollment  levels,  school  districts  lose  resources  whenever  families  leave. 
Casing  students  can  suffer  if  decreased  enrollment  translates  Into  smaller 
budgets,  fewer  teachers  and  fewer  opportunities. 

way  of  thinking,  competition  should  not  be  Introduced  until  all  districts  nave 
the  financial  capacity  to  attract  and  retain  students. 


District  Consolidation.     Small,  underfunded  districts    lr  >  Pabular 
themselves  losing  students  to  larger  districts  which  are  able  to  offer 
comprehensive  programs.     Under  these  conditions,  ^t^***  f"m 

indirectly  lead  to  school-district  consolidation  by  reallocating  students  trom 
small  to  large  districts. 


Increasing  Education  Budgets.     Interdistrict  choice  can  entice  back  into  the 
public-school  system  parents'  who  have  placed  their  children  in  P£^e  schoo  s;o 
While  public-school  education  is  a  right  of  all  persons,  tansfers  from  private  to 
public  schools  translate  Into  increased  state  and  local  expend  tees     WWhout 
an  associated  increase  In  resources,  this  is  money  that  wiU  be  spent  ^  on  _  baste 
educational  services  to  accommodate  student  transfers  from  private  schools,  not 
on  Improving  programs  or  raising  salaries. 


Educational  Discontinuity.     Some  interdistrict  choice  P^J^6^1161148  t0 
reapply  every  year.     Although  most  students  are  ab  e        comlete  their 


. 

S=  ?«r^hn  sssf-s  sAffssttg? 

Student's  assignment  may  prevent  assimilation  into  a  new  school  and 
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a 


with  Residen'  Students.     School  districts  with  attractive 
^racurricular  activities  may  find  that  resident  students  have  less  chlnce  to 
participate  in  these  activities  when  out-of-district  students  are  admitted? 

anolher"  dSwS  d^nl"  ^  "i^     Parents  sendmS  cMdren  to  ^hool  in 
another  district  do  not  vote  in  that  district.     These  parents  will  have  no  official 

regard    S  School-board  electl°ns  tbat  affect  the  education  th£  dZ™ 


declslons  to  send  chlldren  *»  school 

commurtlm       c  8evw,the  connection  between  schools  and  a 

community  s  identity.     Schools  may  lose  the  role  they  play  in  some 
communities  as  a  center  of  local  activities. 


°f 


Hou>  does  interdistrict  choice 
relate  to  school-improvement  efforts? 


b^Ve  ?at  breaWn«  the  traditional  monopoly 

uld  lead  toP  ,™    n    H,       rte?'dent  famlUes'  and  creatln«  conditions  that* 
districts  to  h^nth^.     dsWctS   revenues.  will  be  sufBcient  to  convince 

to0bb  °f  famUles  and  to 


effeot'Yfnf  s  of  *oice  as  an  incentive  for  change 

j 


What  policy  questions  should 

an  interdistrict  choice  plan  address? 

Administrative 


d'Strtcts  or 


Will  there  be  any  limitations  on  the  districts  students  can  choose? 
Will  transportation  be  provided?    Will  it  be  limited?    Who  pays  for  It? 
Who  will  handle  admissions  -  districts  or  a  state  assignment  officer? 
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.        Will  reasons  for  transfers  be  monitored  to  provide  feedback  to  districts 
losing  students? 

Will  it  be  necessary  for  participating  students  to  reapply  for  acceptance 
by  their  new  district  each  year? 

Is  there  sufficient  time  for  planning  between  adoption  and  implementation 
of  the  policy? 

Governance 

Is  interdistrict  choice  being  used  as  a  mechanism  for,  school-district 
consolidation?     Should  it  be? 

*         Will  eligibility  for  participation  in  school-board  elections  continue  to  be 
based  on  district  of  residence? 

Finance 

Do  existing  school-finance  mechanisms  support  Interdistrict  ^Ice?  At'e 
there  great  disparities  in  per-pupil  expenditures  among  districts  within  a 
state  that  make  movement  across  district  lines  inequitable? 

.         If  the  plan  is  financed  by  the  state  share  of  per-pupil  ^enditures,  is  It 
high  enough  to  cover  the  additional  costs  of  transfer  students  that 
nonresident  districts  will  incur? 

If  not,  will  supplements  be  provided  to  existing  state  aid  to  cover  the 
additional  cost  of  educating  the  transferring  student? 

Should  the  state  fund  both  the  sending  and  receiving  district? 

Should  the  plan  address  long-term  capital  expenses  such  as  school 
construction? 


L      J,  f.  c  °°f  e  to  use  marketlng  strategies  to  attract  students  from 
otner  districts,  how  can  policy  makers  be  sure  marketing  is  not  "targeted" 
to  attract  more  "desirable"  students?  fo 

•         Will  parent-information  outreach  be  developed  to  insure  that  all  families, 
including  low-income  and  non-English-speaking  ones,  receive  full 
information  on  the  choice  plan? 

Will  full  transportation  funding  be  available  to  all  low-income  students 
who  participate  in  interdistrict  transfers? 

How  will  parents  of  children  eligible  for  federal  "entitlement"  programs 
retain  their  access  to  supplemental  funding  and  be  able  to  participate  In 
open  enrollment? 

School  Improvement 

Will  technical  assistance  and  support  be  provided  to  districts  that 
experience  student  losses?    Will  distinctions  be  made  among  districts   that 
lose  students  because  of  dissatisfaction  with  educational  quality  and 
programming  and  those  that  lose  students  for  other  reasons? 

*«*  te<*afcal  assistance  be  provided  to  help  districts 
students?    To  help  regional  consortia  plan  integrated 


prorams 


What  are  potential  state  education  department 
roles  and  responsibilities? 

fhTlhf6  avalla™e  sPace  w«fr  families  wanting  to  transfer  and  insure 
tnat  me  process  of  admissions  Is  nondiscriminatory. 

•  Make  sure  that  students  and  dollars  flow  together. 

*  to^hftJ!3?Jltf  \  bPard?'  amendments  to  desegregation  plans   to 
insure  that  interdistrict  choice  doesn't  violate  existing  plar!s. 

'         Sica!3^^  ?aVC  l°St,  Stu^ente  ^  Providing  diagnostic  teams   and 
technical  assistance  for  school  and  district  improvement 

6  lnterdlstrict  cholce  ?«««»  and  monitor  reasons  for 


Provide  parent  outreach  and  information. 


employ^  *"**  ^  SCh°01  dlstricts  °r 


ft 


sat  g7s.-Bs,- 

mechanism  which  varies  among  plans. 

^^^^^ 

?oPPoffer  more  advanced  courses  and  challenges  for  high-school  students. 


How  does  it  work? 

Postsecondary  institutions  participate  on  a  voluntary  basis ^  and  set :  flie : 
standards  for  admitting  eligible  high-school  students    ^ject  to  st a 

amount  of  course  work  taken  in  each. 

in  general,  participating  students  are  eligible  for  aU ^gh-school  activities >  and 

™  the 

take 


only  courses  that  are  not  available  at  the  high  school. 


UnJvers^  °f 


and  its 

institutes  or  a  Mm^"**.  C°^'  tecnnica! 

residential,  degree-granting  schnnl     ™       f°ur;year  liberal-arts, 
standards  for  Emission  &  high-  scho^  stn^'T  Set  ^ 
give  course-enrollment  priority  to  the£  ±£  ^       ^  are  eaam^  to 
11th-  and   12th-grade  students  Postsecondary  students  over 


e  a 

based  on  family  income     Tte  hjl  S*n 
of  high-school  credit  which  Sffl 
decisions  can  be  made  to  the 


transP°rtation  aid 
the  amou"t 


e 

where  the  courses  wee  taken  or  hv 
agreement  to  accept  thosf  credits  a's 


^tltutlon 


gradua 

the  school  district  is  :  expected  I 
pupils  and  flieir  paiw 
postsecondary  courses.  s 
parents  or  guardians  are  fully 
consequences  of  enrolling  In 


for 

n    nsUI!?g  aat  a]1 

^^  Possible. 

rf  cou"seltag  ser*ces  to 
nc  ef°r?,,the  puP1Is  enr°"  1" 

*    pupUs  ^  their 


c  departme"t  of  education  to 

high  schools  andstSeonryaXgtioTsh  "S  'mpaCt  °"  s^en^, 

^^^^  are  enroUed 

of  the  general  education  reveT'f  *&  by  tile  state  ««»  a 
revenue  which  would  normal  bTS^    S16  leneral  education 
pay  tuition,  fees  and  boota     if  tv,?       1°'  the  dlstrict  ls  available  to 
institution  is  iess  San  toe  fienerS  Prt°St  ?  *e  P"teecondaiy 
student,  the  remainder  is  pld  tn  thf  'f0?  revenue  for  *« 
the  student  does  not  attend  anl  £«  school  district  even  though 
high-school  students  are  em-oUed  ±?  dlstrict 

a«d  /  Postsecondary  tastltZn    the 
divided  proportionately  based  on  rn?,r£ 
school  and  postsecondar?  tasti°ution 

tuition  or  fees  in  excess  of 


«"»catlon  revenue  is 
between 


Florida's  Dual-Enrollment  Program 
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receive  a  postsecondary  degree,  broaden  the  scope  of  their  curricular 
options  or  increase  their  opportunity  for  In-depth  study.     One  of 
these  opportunities,  the  "dual-enrollment"  program,   offers  high- 
school  students  the  chance  to  take  postsecondary  courses  for  credit 
toward  a  high  school  diploma  and  postsecondary  degree. 
Postsecondary  institutions  can  include  community  colleges,  vocational 
schools  and  four-year  universities. 

The  superintendent  of  a  school  district  is  expected  to  develop  an 
inter-Institutional  articulation  agreement  with  the  president  of  the 
community  college  that  serves  that  district  as  well  as  a 
representative  from  the  university  that  serves  that  area.     These 
agreements  include  determining  eligibility  criteria  and  delineating 
responsibilities  regarding  student  monitoring  and  developing  criteria 
for  course  quality,  program  offerings,  costs  of  instructional  materials 
and  student  transportation. 

Florida  provides  full  funding  to  the  high  school  and  the  equivalent 
tuition  of  .25  FTE  to  the  postsecondary  Institution  for  students 
enrolled  in  the  dual-enrollment  plan,  regardless  of  the  number  of 
courses  the  student  takes  in  either  Institution. 


Colorado's  Postsecondary 
Enrollment  Options  Plan 

In  an  effort  to  challenge  students  in  their  last  two  years  of  high 
school,  Colorado  lawmakers,  in  1988,  passed  the  "postsecondary 
enrollment  options"  act.     The  bill  encourages  and  enables  secondary 
pupils  to  enroll  full-time  or  fcart-tlme  in  courses  at  state  institutions 
of  higher  education,  including  all  independent  area  vocational 
schools,  all  Junior  college  district  colleges,  state  community  colleges 
and  state-  supported  colleges  and  universities. 


sa  -*  -  -  * 


_---   —  fWM^uiiuai>   lusuuuion,   or  aivlae  state  fnnriinrf  K0f,»aD«   Jt,     , , 

npopqaanr  f^-r-  m.«,,+  „         j  prior  academic  success  Is  not 

necessary  lor  post-secondary  academic  sunnm* 


careful 


WTtat  do  the  advocates  say? 


c  to  take  course 

students  who  have  emuritLg    SC°?i;     ™s  is  Particularly  beneOctal  for 
with  interests  nTml  "         *      °  ^"          them  "  for  Students 


w       nerests  nmae  '  Suen 

students  in  Mlnnesrta  evPn  nlrm?  f"S  h°°]S  currlculu"i.       Some  high  school 
courses.        mmnesota  even  qualify  for  and  succeed  at  university  graduate 


EruW\en  PO^secondary  courses  seem 

make  thecondarv  rnH?  ^scho°l  ^el,  Important  differences  may 
at  the  postsecontev  iLi  «rf  .ft  eslr?ble'     ^or  example,  world-language  courses 

instructors  are  Suent  at  thf  wJ*"?1  ,b^  native  sPeakers  wh^Ie  ^ch 
are  inirequent  at  the  high-school  level.     Similarly,  postsecondary 


instructors  with  doctorates  may  have  either  broader  or  deeper  knowledge  of 
their  fields  than  many  high-school  teachers.     Also,  because  postsecondary 
courses  cover  more  material  in  a  shorter  time  period  than  high-school  courses. 
students  are  able  to  take  more  courses. 

Testing  the  Waters.     Postsecondary  options  plans  also  give  students  the- 

opportunity  to  experience  the  social  and  academic  environment  of  colleges  while 
still  retaining  their  connection  to  the  high  school.     For  many,  this  is  a  chance 
to  see  whether  they  are  Interested  in  attending  college  after  graduation.     For 
others,  it  may  be  an  experience  that  motivates  them  to  develop  stronger  skills 
to  succeed  In  an  academic  environment.     Many  Minnesota  participants  are  the 
first  in  their  family  to  attend  an  institution  of  higher  education. 

Competition  for  School  Improvement.     The  competition  between  two  distinct 
educational  systems  creates  pressures  for  high  schools  to  be  more  responsive 
to  the  academic  needs  of  students,  e.g.,  by  offering  more  advanced- placement 
courses,  by  providing  an  International  Baccalaureate  program  or  by  offering 
college-level  courses  In  the  high  school  in  conjunction  with  postsecondary 
Institutions.     It  may  also  pressure  high  schools  to  offer  upper-division  students 
more  opportunities  for  independent  work  and  greater  personal  autonomy. 

Dropout  Prevention.     Some  students  on  the  verge  of  dropping  out  or  who 
already  have  dropped  out  have  found  that  the  greater  freedom  and  challenges 
of  a  post-secondary  institution  offers  them  the  environment  they  need  to 
sustain  or  rekindle  their  interest  in  learning. 

Better  Articulation  Between  High  Schools  and  Postsecondary  Institutions. 

The  need  for  joint  counseling  of  students  attending  both  high  school  and  a 
post-secondary  institution  has  encouraged  joint  planning  and  coordination 
between  the  two  institutions. 

College  Credit.     Under  certain  circumstances  students  can  begin  to  accrue 
credits  toward  a  college  degree. 


the  student's  postsecondary  work  and  counseling  him  or  her  on  postgraduate 
plans  require  time  and  effort.    These  costs  typically  have  not  been  fSl 

Public  Support  of  Private  Higher  Education.     In  some  plans,  the  state  aid 
feat  follows  students  participating  in  postsecondary  options  can  be  used  i  i 
private  institutions       Whether  or  not  this  can  be  done  depends  on  each 
state's  constitutional  findings  on  public  support  for  private  education. 

Out-of-Sync  Schedules.  A  minor  problem  can  emerge  when  the  schedules  of 
high  schools  and  postsecondary  institutions  are  not  synchronized,  yet  students 
participate  in  educational  programs  at  both.  In  one  state,  for  instance 


, 

^S  ^  £       co^nity-college  courses  begin  three  weeks  after  the  public 
schools   fall  semester  and  finish  three  weeks  later. 

Haw  do  postsecondary  options 
relate  to  school-improvement  efforts'? 

Competition  for  students  (and  their  associated  funding)  between  high  schools 
and  postsecondary  institutions  may  be  a  strong  incentive  for,  high  schools  o 
create  more  challenging  and  responsive  programs. 

In  Minnesota,  many  high  schools  have  responded  by  implementing  more 

Cnehd^^Cem,ent  \nd  In'ematlonal  Baccalaureate  programs      Ings™e  case., 
«^     f^?1?  ha^e  1become  "adJunct  Professors"  who  teach  college 
SSL  oni^i  ^g  h-scho°!  cam?,us'  eliminating  the  need  for  students  to  leave 
high  school  to  encounter  college-level  work. 


activities  by  coupling  this  type 

l<?*Wlth  TS  addltional  incentives  such  as  planning  grants,          ' 
^S^±T'  staff-devel?Pment  opportunities,  etc.,  to  help  high-school 
educators  redesign  a  program  that  challenges  and  meets  the  needs  of  their 


What  policy  questions  should 

a  postsecondary  options  plan  address? 

Administrative 


o       ^-school  students  be  guaranteed  access  to  the  program  and 
-school  credit  for  their  postsecondary  course  work?     How  can 
students  be  protected  against  reprisals  by  uncooperative  high  schools? 

Sr^  St?tes  b^  sure  ^^  schools  inform  students  of  their  elifilbJUty 
tor  this  postsecondary  option? 

p£?^!ithe  St^te  PLovlde  Program  training  to  high-school  and  college 
counselors  and  staff  and  facilitate  coordination  between  them? 

!fh°f£ld  Pupation  be  limited  only  to  postsecondary  courses  not  offered 
at  the  student's  home  high  school? 


«         Should  the  state  provide  guidelines  on  the  new  responsibilities  high-school 
counselors  have  to  educate  parents  and  students  on  their  new  obligation 
to  assure  adequate  graduation  credits? 

•  Should  the  state  issue  guidelines  on  the  kinds  of  counseling  services  that 
postsecondary  institutions  must  provide  for  participating  high-school 
students? 

«         Should  participation  in  the  program  be  monitored  by  the  state 

department  of  education  or  through  bilateral  agreements  between  high 
schools  and  postsecondary  institutions? 

«         Should  students  be  able  to  earn  dual  credit  simultaneously? 

•  Is  there  sufficient  time  for  planning  between  adoption  and  Implementation 
of  the  policy? 

Governance 

•  Should  private  postsecondary  institutions  be  eligible  to  participate? 
Finance 

•  Should  additional  funding  be  available  to  cover  the  increased  planning, 
articulation  and  record-keeping  costs  Involved  when  students  affiliate  with 
two  institutions? 

•  What  funding  mechanism  best  realizes  the  goals  of  the  program  -  full 
double  funding  or  the  portability  of  state  and  local  aid? 

Equity 

•  Should  the  state  underwrite  the  postsecondary  tuition  of  only  those  hlgti- 
school  students  who  choose  to  participate  in  the  program?     What  about 
students  who  attend  postsecondary  Institutions  after  finishing  the  regular 
high-school  program? 

•  Should  the  state  develop  a  complementary  program  allowing  students  who 
are  currently  unsuccessful  in  high  school  to  have  another  chance  in  a 
community  college  or  vocational/ technical  institute,  e.g.,  a  second-chance 
postsecondary  option? 

«         How  can  a  state  ensure  all  high-school  students  are  aware  of  their 
options  in  a  postsecondary  program? 

School  Improvement 

«         Should  the  state  provide  technical  assistance  and  support  to  high  schools 
that  are  losing  students  and  are  thereby  threatened  with  the  loss  of 
financial  and  programmatic  resources?     Tt 

•  If  a  state  offers  full  funding  to  the  high  school  and  the  postsecondary 
institution,  what  mechanisms  provide  incentives  for  school  improvement  at 
the  high-school  level? 
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to  deveiop 


2l?  2%  Potential  state  education  department 
roles  and  responsibilities? 

•         Keep  track  of  student  credit  hours  and  the  flow  of  state  dollars. 


to°n£  schools80"8  f°r  StUdmt  ?**'»«  ^d  provide  that  Information 
TValn  high-school  and  college  personnel  on  how  the  program  works. 


to  coordta^e  the 
C0mmon  messaSe  about  expectations 


anH,  Institutions  and 

and  regulaUons  de"tS  t0  insure  comP»ance  with  state  rules 

Evaluate  the  program  and  report  to  the  legislature. 


"Second -chance"  programs  are  choice  programs  designed  specifically  for  students 
who  have  problems  succeeding  in  a  traditional  school  setting.     Such  students 
generally  have  low  grades,  poor  attendance  or  disciplinary  problems,  they  may 
be  pregnant  or  they  may  already  have  dropped  out. 

The  goal  of  second-chance  programs  is  to  give  students  who  choose  them  a 
chance  to  be  in  control  of  their  lives  by  allowing  them  to  start  over  in  a  new 
and  sometimes  very  different  educational  environment.     In  addition,  they  can 
help  some  students  make  the  transition  from  school  to  postsecondary  education 
or  work. 


Existing  "second-chance"  programs  offer  eligible  students  some  or  all  of  the 
following  options:  (1)  attend  another  public  school  in  either  their  own  or  a 
different  district,  (2)  choose  an  area  learning  center  or  other  alternative 
education  option  in  their  own  or  another  district,  (3)  enter  a  postsecondary 
institution,  or  (4)  enroll  in  a  private,  alternative,  nonsectarian  program  which 
has  a  contract  with  a  local  school  board,     Minnesota  and  Colorado  are  among 
the  states  with  "second-chance"  programs. 


Minnesota's  High  School  Graduation 
Incentives  Program 

Minnesotans  who  qualify  for  the  state's  High  School  Graduation 
Incentives  Program  can  earn  a  high-school  diploma  by  choosing 
from  a  variety  of  state-funded  programs.     Persons  ages  12-21  may 
apply  to  any  public  high  school;  a  private,  nonsectarian  school 
having  a  contract  with  a  public  school  district  to  provide  services 
under  this  program  (there  are  11  in  the  Twin  Cities  area);  an 
approved  public  alternative  education  program  or  area  learning 
center;  or  a  college  or  technical  institute  under  the  state's 
Postsecondary  Enrollment  Options  Program. 

Qualifications  vary  by  age  but  include  such  factors  as  being  two 
grades  below  performance  in  local  achievement  tests,  being  one  year 
behind  in  graduation  credits,  being  pregnant  or  a  parent,  being 
assessed  as  chemically  dependent  or  being  absent  more  than  15 
consecutive  school  days  during  the  preceding  or  current  school  year. 
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^t    f  ^  >  Ca£  apply  at  any  Publlc  sch001'  alternative  program 
or  school-district  office.     Counselors  at  these  institutions  are 
familiar  with  the  program  and  can  help  students  choose  the 
appropriate  option. 

The  program  incorporates  Minnesota's  long-standing  policy  of 

u?ee±?  K««UndHnV^edU,CaUon  UP  to  aSe  21      in  addition. 
r»L»      '  ?\     i^  ad°Pted  legislation  providing  state  funding  to 

Si      F^h,111^?  °rily  adults  age  21  and  over  to  flnlshhigh 

Prfnr=«         g        adults  may  choose  amonS  t"6  same  four  types  of 
educational  programs  as  younger  students      In  addition,  school 

5?.a*"£  ^  C°ntra.Ct  wlth  local  adult-basic-education  programs  so 

toe  Hlsh  SrhnColVaP,  Stf,te  funds  to  serve  ellS'ble  stude^s 
Sogram  Graduation  Incentives/Adult  Basic  Education 

"Second-chance"  adults  over  age  21  also  may  participate  in  the 
pos  secondary  options  plan,  which  allows  them  to  apply  to  a 
or  four-year  college  or  university  or  a  postsecondary 
vocational/technical  institute. 


r,e°elve  Publlc-school  aid  in  accordance 

,  If  U"3r  tranafer  to  anotiler  "'strict,  the 
.  apply.     If  they  transfer  to  another  school 

kvel  d1Ct  the  enr°Ument  *ange  Is  handled  at  the  district 

I 


Youth  and  adult  students  also  may  choose  one  of  the   14  desienated  area 
6  are  district-based  alternative  programs  tot  ser4 

These  centers  utSSe  regula: 


eonaH,  , 

fundlns  slh  «d^afnd<  «uPPemfnt  t  with  appropriate  noneducatlonal 

souS     ThP  afl2  f"tralnlng   Unds'  human-servlce  funds  and  private 

as  SSL  J^H!     ,f°Ur  ^ea  leamlnS  centers  approved  by  the  state  serve 

as  demonstration  sites  and  were  provided  state-funded  incentive  grants. 


«™fi.  ?ooses  to  enro11  ln  the  Postsecondary 

pav  the  tuiST'  TH   srtate^uses  ih*  ^"dent's  per-capita  education  aid  to 


or  not  a  nt  !ystem  ls  the  same  regardless  of  whether 


rc  naes  ™     t.  dr°pped  out  of  soh°o1' 

seconda      r,r^    ^     3  P°stf  condary  program  and  part-time  In  a 
pr°gram'  the  state  education  aid  is  divided  between  the  two 


programs. 


Colorado's  Second  Chance  Program 


s  to  *«  Educational  Quality  Act  of  1985 

drouts  wh    h«vP  hf  Chance  Program.     The  program^  aUows  school 
attend  T  anther  ^L^  ^'of  school  for  six  months  or  more  to 
practice  The  ™^0  °  /?  toelr  dlstrict  or  tn  anaQm  dlsWct.     In 

proSams  thJZ^  ^  mfnt  the  creatlon  of  alternative 
programs  that  attract  dropouts  across  district  lines. 
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Schools  eligible  to  accept  participating  students  include  public 
schools  with  above-average  dropout  rates;  public  schools  in  districts 
contiguous  to  those  with  high  dropout  rates;  schools  established  by 
private,  non-sectarian  agencies;  vocational,  technical  or  adult 
education  programs;  a  school  established  by  a  group  of  educators 
under  contract  with  a  public  school  district;  or  schools  operated  by 
boards  of  cooperative  services.     Although  state  promotion  of  the 
program  ended  in   1988,  the  program  remains  as  an  option  for 
school  districts. 

Like  Minnesota,  Colorado's  state  education  agency  has  been 
responsible  for  much  of  the  program's  initial  promotion. 

In  Colorado,  an  eligible  student's  resident  school  district  is  required  to 
help  the  student  enroll  in  the  school  of  his  or  her  choice,  provide 
counseling  to  the  student  and  parents  and  monitor  the  progress  of  the 
student.     The  bulk  of  state  education  funds  follows  the  student  if  he  or 
she  changes  districts. 


Interdlstrict  Choice.     States  considering  "second-chance"  programs  that  allow 
students  to  choose  a  school  in  another  district  need  to  consider  their  own 
school  financing  situation.     Where  finance  inequities  exist,  or  where  the  state 
share  of  per-pupil  expenditures  is  low,  "second-chance"  programs  face  the  same 
problems  as  interdistrict  choice  programs  under  those  conditions. 


.n 

students  for  whom  the  written  word  an  I 
sources  of  information.  and 


may          * 

?  TT  tdlssemlnat1^  to  reach   those 
malnstream  media  are  not  major 


nch,, 

transfer  and  Inter-district  students  in  to™ 

and  access  to  resources,     'fhe  second 

provide  a  quality  education  ptoSS 

they  can  leave  their  prior  failures  tetonrt  t 

with  both  issues.  behlnd'     states 


fe  treated  like  other 
adm  ss'°ns.  eligibility  for  courses 


individual  needs  so 
want  guidelines  to  deal 


A  Chance  to  Start  Over      G.t«j^<»     t, 
teachers,  administrator    other  stulnu     ^  prl°r  record 
them  get  a  chance  to  start    ver  asata  in"a  P3rentS  t0 
step  alone  can  encourage  succeL^Sudin^ 


Prejudice 
Utfle 


H 

may  be  created.     This  can  occur  through  IP«(  ??,  needs  of  at-risk  students. 
which  established  a  system  te  InS?  legislatlon'  such  a»  Mtanesota's. 
nonsectarian  altema  Je  pSg  am^or  Zlfr^63^"/  Tlters  and  Private 
boards,  often  in  cooperation  ^th'  othe^agencies     leadershlP  of  local 


Second  chance  raaV  also 
™Z™™  that 

brlngs  other  soclal  and 


ecorru 

serve  these  students  can  providTttie 
community  support  services  to  studente 


Reduced  Dropout  Rates      "Q»n     ^ 

of  a  strategy  to  prevent  dropouts  anSTlf  Ograms  f6  an  ^P^tant  element 
students  a  variety  of  ways  to  sL  ^  ?  J?h    f   3Sf  graduaU°n  rates  by  offering 

y  tay  ln  schod  an^  complete  their  education. 


oftePn°help  Mua     get    n     matateinh 

also  can  provide  teenage  parente    anri  JZ  vocational  preparation.     The 

and  succeeding  in  an  IducatZpi  a"d°thers  wh°  face  barriers  to  attending 

of  carinl   ftS1^  3$$  **  ^°^nce  they  Tied 
s  lur  ""^  °wn  children  or  surmounting  other 


that  ';second-chance"  programs 
vocational  preparation.     They 


0  do  a 
obstacles, 


do  the  critics  say? 


Limited  Capacitv 

±tiVelLSma11  ™ers    ma    besm 
where  virtually  all  students  **£*>*£& 


rhes^fted  by  race  ,f  most 
are  members  of  minority  groups. 


Whlch 


to  serve 


Isolating  Difficult  Students.     Alternative  programs,  which  should  provide  a 
positive  educational  experience  to  students,  sometimes  have  been  used  to  ease 
"difficult"  students  out  of  the  regular  classroom. 

Low  Expectations.     Historically,  many  alternative  programs  have  found  it 
difficult  to  meet  both  the  emotional/developmental  needs  of  at-risk  youth  and 
to  set  appropriate  educational  standards.     The  challenge  they  face  is  to  provide 
an  environment  in  which  the  students  feel  safe  and  accepted  and  have  an 
educational  program  that  motivates  them  to  achieve.     In  addition,  the  problem 
of  labeling  students  as  failures  may  arise  if  states  or  districts  limit  "second- 
chance"  options  solely  to  attendance  at  an  alternative  program. 

Insufficient  Alternatives.     Not  all  at-risk  students  are  the  same.     They  differ 
in  the  source  of  their  problems,  personality,  aptitudes,  learning  styles  and 
interests.       Too  often,  only  one  alternative  program  is  available  to  serve  a 
diverse  group  of  students. 

Failure  to  Restructure.     When  a  number  of  "second-chance11  opportunities  are 
available,  students  who  are  the  most  difficult  to  serve  in  a  traditional  school 
setting  are  no  longer  a  visible  problem.       If  the  goal  of  schools  Is  to  provide 
an  excellent  education  for  all  students,  then  moving  some  students  to 
alternative  programs  reduces  the  incentive  for  schools  to  restructure  their 
programs  to  meet  the  needs  of  a  diverse  student  body. 


A  "second-chance"  program  can  be  an  important  part  of  a  state's  efforts  to 
Improve  its  education  system  when  several  elements  are  present.     For  it  to 
become  a  means  to  systemwide  improvement,  a  state  needs  to  create  a  variety 
of  education  programs  with  different  environments,   pedagogies  or  curricula. 
The  underlying  philosophy  behind  this  approach  is  that  no  one  type  of 
program  is  best  for  all  students,  whether  they  are  at  risk  or  not. 

Overall  improvement  of  the  education  system  also  requires  that  educational 
leaders  at  every  level  examine  ways  in  which  their  basic  program  contributes  to 
the  academic  difficulties  experienced  by  some  students  and  that  they  take  steps 
to     Improve  their  program  for  all  students.     Only  providing  difficult  students 
with  choices  that  remove  them  from  the  traditional  classroom  may  not  be  an 
incentive  .for  this  to  happen.     Critical  self-examination  of  the  policies, 
procedures  and  practices  of  the  traditional  school  is  equally  as  Important  as 
providing  a  rich  array  of  programs.     The  question  becomes:     Should  there  be 
two  systems  or  a  single  system  with  many  options  and  opportunities  available 
to  all  learners? 
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eda  effective  outreach  Programs 

new  educational  options  for  potential  "second-chance"  students? 
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consideration  as  others  in  terms  of  admissions,   eligibility  for  courses  and 
access  to  resources? 

«          How  can  "second-chance"  programs  avoid  resegregation  of  minority 
students? 

«          How  much  initiative  should  be  the  responsibility  of  the  individual  who 
chooses  a  "second-chance11  program?     For  example,   should  a  student  be 
provided  transportation  in  a  manner  similar  to  traditional  students? 

School  Improvement 

*  "What  steps  are  necessary  to  redesign  the  educational  system  so  its 
processes  are  appropriate  for  serving  all  learners? 

»          Should  the  state  provide  additional  funding  for  alternative  programs, 
technical  assistance  and  professional  development  to  ensure  that 
alternative  programs  are  providing  serious  educational  challenges  for  their 
students? 

•  Should  programs  for  at-risk  students  be  the  only  alternative  schools  in 
the  system? 

•  Should  systemic  reform  be  undertaken  for  those  programs  and  systems 
that  serve  mostly  at-risk  students?     Should  it  be  undertaken  for  the 
entire  educational  system? 

•  Who  will  initiate  alternative  programs  --  the  district,  Interested  staff  or 
selected  outside  organizations  or  persons? 

What  are  potential  state  education  department 
roles  and  responsibilities? 

«         Provide  a  funding  mechanism  which  develops  and  maintains  an  array  of 
educational  program  opportunities  including  training  and  technical 
assistance  for  local  school  boards,  educators  and  communities  on    second- 
chance"  programs. 

#  Provide  waivers  to  encourage  the  development  of  innovative  curriculum, 
pedagogy  and  use  of  time;  revise  restrictive  policies. 

*  Evaluate  alternative  programs  to  insure  they  provide  a  quality  education 
which  really  offers  their  students  a  second  chance  at  academic  success. 

•  Serve  as  a  clearinghouse  for  information  on  options  for  youth  at  risk. 

*  Help  to  insure  that  "second-chance"  students  have  equal  access  to 
interdistrict  choice  and  postsecondary  options  plans  by  developing  model 
guidelines  and  promoting  needed  policy  revisions. 
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What  is  it? 


assure  racial  balance    there 
the 


strengthening  of  each  schoobv 
quality.  Dy 


<. 


cholce 

district.     To 


choice  £*  fosters 

L  ,£Tnunlly  S  uS?hools  *** 

its  staff  responsibility  for  improving 


How  does  it  work? 

Controlled  choice  was  Invented  in   ia«i   t«         i 

in  Cambridge,  Massachusetts      IN  J^L'0  rs°'ve  the  desegregatlon  problems 

Massachusetts  cities  to  adoot  t^nl^     irhS8J?roinpted  four  other 

Boston.     Controlled-cholce  nlans  «kn  ho"  FK"  raver'  Lowe11'  Lawrence  and 

Washington,  and  San  ^Jose    CaUfol)a      T  ^  'mPlemented  in  Seattle. 

to  all  these  plans  follows      CaUfomia'    A  description  of  the  features  common 


neo  Proportionately  to 

a  racial  balance  of  60%  white  and  4^^    ^  ln,stance'  ln  a  ^strict  "with 
Wndergarten  classes  of  ea™  school  tSn  J  ?       '  60^0  r°f  fte  seats  in  toe 
black,     with  that  as  the  onh  ?  constraint    n^T^f  f?F  whlte  students'  40%  for 
on  the  basis  of  the  preferences  ^^^ey  have  inVated?        "*  ^^  t0  SCh°°1S 


many  cities 

h  drawn  to  reflect  the  radai    ^hldlSt5Ct  'nto  zones'     "« 

the  district  as  a  whole  and  .where  nn^i     f  nd  socloeco™mlc  distribution 
Such  zones  may  coexist  with  citvwlri^  S  f  *£  k,eep  nelg«borhoods  Intact, 
students  from  all  parts  of  the  cit?          ^6t  SChools  *»*•  are  °Pen  to 


district  [or  zone),  receive  counselta 

1  sch°o1 


the  schools  lr>  the 


Schools 


, 

some  districts,  preference  is  glvn  to  chtrl"68^,  parent  Preference.     In 

given  to  children  who  already  have  siblings  in  a 
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school  or  to  children  who  live  In  the  Immediate  neighborhood,  so  long  as  the 
racial  and  ethnic  guidelines  are  supported. 

Most  districts  that  undertake  "controlled  choice"  do  not  try  to  move  everyone  in 
the  system  all  at  once.     Students  already  in  the  system  are  "grandfathered 
into  their  existing  school  if  they  wish  to  remain  there.     The  new  plan  Is 
implemented  only  for  students  entering  school  or  moving  into  the  district,  i.e., 
kindereartners  and  transfer  students,  and  for  students  who  wish  to  change 
schools.     Parents  who  register  late  may  be  assigned  schools  without  regard  to 
preference  to  insure  that  racial  balance  is  achieved. 

In  most  controlled-choice  plans,  parents  are  not  promised  that  they  will  get 
their  first  choice,  although  as  many  as  85%  do  in  some  cities  with  such 
plans.     However,  they  are  promised  that  once  a  student  is  enrolled  at  a  school 
he  or  she  will  be  able  to  stay. 

In  order  to  insure  that  all  district  schools  are  worthy  of  being  chosen,  most 
districts  using  controlled  choice  have  implemented  a  school-based  improvement 
process  that  supports  staff  efforts  to  define  their  school's  vision  and  implement 
it 


As  with  other  forms  of  intradistrict  choice,  controlled  choice  does  not  involve 
the  movement  of  funding  between  districts  or  systems.     It  may,  however,  lead 
to  the  reaUocation  of  funding  between  schools  within  a  district. 

The  costs  involved  in  making  the  program  successful  Include  transportation, 
parent  information,  planning,  technical  assistance  and  staff  development. 

One  special  finance  issue  that  may  be  unique  to  controlled  choice  has  to  do 
with  using  magnet-school  dollars.     Because  controlled  choice  assures  that  ail 
schools  are  magnet  schools,  special  funding  is  not  reserved  for  only  a  few 
schools.     The  amount  of  special  funding  available,  however,  may  be  Insufficient 
to  make  a  difference  if  it  is  spread  evenly  across  all  schools.       Some  districts 
have  provided  this  source  of  funding  for  a  few  schools  at  a  time,  eventually 
reaching  all  schools. 

The  strong  suit  of  controlled  choice  is  that  it  places  equity  considerations  at 
the  center  of  the  plan.     It  is  then  the  obligation  of  the  district  to  insure  that 
each  of  the  following  aspects  of  the  plan  is  fair  to  all  parents:  parent 
information,  school  assignment,  school-improvement  funding,  transportation. 
educational  opportunities  within  zones  and  access  to  citywide  magnet  schools. 

In  particular,  the  registration  process  must  be  designed  so  that  it  does  not 
give  undue  priority  to  the  best-informed  and  most  aggressive  parents.     First- 
come-flrst-serve  policies  should  not  be  used. 
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themselves  unprepared  to  provide  the  multicultural  or  bilingual  educational 
programs  these  students  need, 

Unequal  Zones.     Controlled-choice  planners  may  find  themselves  forced  to 
create  zones  with  unequal  educational  resources  in  order  to  balance  them 
racially    ethnically  and  socioeconomically.     In  one  city,  for  example,  most 
current  magnet  schools  are  located  in  two  of  the  three  proposed  zones. 
Parents  In  the  third  zone  oppose  a  new  plan  that  will  limit  their  access  to 
schools  that  have  previously  offered  high-quality  programs. 

Transportation  Costs.     In  one  Massachusetts  city,  the  adoption  of  controlled 
choice  meant  new  and  significant  transportation  expenses.     The  density  of  the 
city  and  its  large  number  of  small  elementary  schools  previously  had  made 
busing  unnecessary.  But  once  parents  had  choices,  even  limited  to  zones, 
transportation  expenses  became  a  substantial  cost. 


to  school-improvement  efforts? 

The  major  focus  of  controlled  choice  is  equity  supplemented  by  school 
improvement.     To  strengthen  the  school  improvement  agenda,  several 
components  are  desirable. 

Planning,  Technical  Assistance  and  Staff  Development      Because  every  school 
must  undertake  school-improvement  activities,  each  should  receive  the  outside 
assistance  necessary  to  get  the  process  started  and  to  make  it  meaningful. 
The  former  may  require  principal  evaluation  and  training  and  the  formation  ol 
a  planning  team  which  has  adequate  opportunities  to  meet  and  work  together. 
Technical  assistance  may  be  needed  to  help  the  teams  learn  the  process  of 
loint  decision  making.     Lastly,  teachers  and  principals  need  to  be  educated  in 
the  latest  research  and  ideas  surrounding  restructured  schools  and  innovative 
educational  programs  and  pedagogies.     Most  of  these  steps  will  require  release 
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Finance 

*  What  will  be  the  additional  costs  associated  with  a  parent-information 
center,  transportation  and  staff  development? 

o         What  Is  an  appropriate  balance  between  maximizing  choice  within  a 
district  and  minimizing  transportation  costs? 

*  How  should  federal  funds  for  magnet  schools  be  used  in  a  controlled- 
choice  plan? 

*  If  controlled-choice  plans  attract  students  from  private  schools,  where  will 
additional  resources  come  from? 

Equity 

»         What  efforts  are  needed  to  create  educationally  equivalent  zones? 

«         What  assignment  policies  should  a  controlled-choice  plan  include  to 
guarantee  racial  balance  within  zones  or  the  district? 

«         How  will  eveiyone  be  given  an  equal  chance  to  get  their  first  choice? 
School  Improvement 

«         At  what  level  should  parent  advisory  councils  be  created  to  insure  that 
parents  have  a  voice  in  the  design  and  implementation  of  the  plan?    The 
school?    The  district? 

*  What  kind  of  technical  assistance  will  be  provided  to  support  schools  in 
their  Improvement  activities? 

»          If  a  controlled-choice  plan  disperses  ethnic  or  limited-English-speaking 
children  throughout  a  district,  how  can  teachers  be  prepared  to  provide 
multicultural  or  bilingual  education? 

*  How  can  a  district  support  diversity  among  schools? 

What  are  potential  state  education  department 
roles  and  responsibilities? 

Unlike  the  other  plans  considered  so  far  in  this  guide    controUed  choice  is  a 
district  initiative.     State  policy  makers  can,  however    P^  J,h  mfJ°™ainand 
acquainting  districts  with  the  option  and  providing  them  with  incentives  and 
technical  assistance  to  undertake  It. 
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teacher-initiated  schools  in  this  district  began  in  1974  when  New  York  City 
was  moving  toward  decentralization  as  a  strategy  to  improve  its  falling  schools. 
Under  the  leadership  of  a  new  superintendent,  Anthony  Alvarado,  principals 
and  teachers  were  invited  to  propose  changes  in  school  programs  and 
curricula.     Supported  by  the  district  and  protected  from  the  bureaucracy,   two 
schools  grew  into  a  system  of  30  "options"  available  to  families  in  addition  to 
the  regular  neighborhood-zoned  schools. 


Because  intradistrict  choice  does  not  involve  the  transfer  of  funds  between 
districts  or  systems,  questions  of  school  finance  are  less  complex  than  in 
interdistrict  choice  or  postsecondary  options  plans.     Financial  concerns  are 
primarily  related  to  start-up  costs,  transportation  and  the  loss  of  revenues  by 
individual  schools  that  results  from  losing  students  to  other  schools  within  the 
district, 

Transportation.     Equity  concerns  suggest  that  a  district  should  provide 
transportation  so  all  students  in  a  district  have  equal  access  to  schools  of 
their  choice.     However,  because  resources  are  limited  in  most  communities, 
there  is  likely  to  be  a  conflict  between  maximizing  choice  and  minimizing 
transportation  costs.     As  in  most  "controlled-choice"  models,  transportation  costs 
will  be  reduced  if  choices  are  limited  to  zones  within  a  district.     At  the  same 
time,  however,  this  reduces  the  range  of  choices. 

In  New  York  City's  District  4,  public-school  choice  has  not  involved  significant 
transportation  costs  because  of  three  distinctive  features.     One,  the  district 
covers  a  small  geographic  area  with  a  high  population  density.     Two,  New  York 
City  has  an  extensive  public  transportation  system  that  has  always  been  used 
by  school  children;  and,  three,  District  4  has  made  use  of  a  "schools-within- 
schools"  model.     There  are  49  different  schools  located  in  20  buildings,  some 
of  which  house  as  many  as  five  different  school  programs.  This,  in  eftect. 
provides  choice  at  the  neighborhood  school. 

Planning  and  Staff  Development.     Creating  exciting  and  excellent  teacher- 
Initiated     schools,  while  maintaining  and  improving  the  quality  of  traditionally 
structured  schools,  is  likely  to  require  considerable  planning  time,  stall 
development,  technical  assistance  and  some  new  instructional  materials. 
Districts  that  are  serious  about  allowing  teachers  to  create  new  schools  may 
want  to  provide  these  supports  to  foster  the  development  of  high-quality 
teacher-initiated  schools. 

Within  the  costs  involved  in  school  creation  and  school-improvement  efforts, 
there  is  an  important  distinction  between  start-up  costs  and  long-term  support. 
Experience  suggests  that  the  creation  of  new  schools  or  the  renewal  of  old 
ones  can  involve  significant  one-time  costs.     These  are  related  to  retaining, 
intensive  planning,  refurbishing  facilities  and  securing  new  materials.     In  tne 
long  term,  however,  such  schools  are  often  able  to  operate  within  close  range 
of  traditional  school  budgets  by  reallocating  funds  and  reorganizing  staff  and 
the  structure  of  the  day. 
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other  choice  plans,  teacher-initiated  schools  also  offer  another  form  of 
accountability;  family  requests  to  transfer  to  other  schools.     An  examination  of 
the  reasons  behind  such  requests  can  identify  schools  with  problems  and 
provide  districts  with  the  information  they  need  to  respond  with  assistance. 

Professionalism  and  Colleglallty.     Teachers  are  offered  the  opportunity  to 
create  and  influence  the  educational  program  in  which  they  work,  enhancing 
their  professionalism  and  fostering  their  collegiality. 

System  Restructuring.     Because  the  cooperative  management  of  teacher- 
Initiated  schools  of  choice  changes  the  fundamental  relationship  between 
schools  and  the  district,  it  provides  an  opportunity  to  reexamine  every  facet :  oi 
the  school  system's  operation.     Streamlining  operations,  reducing  administration 
and  moving  more  decision  malting  to  the  school  site  can  be  among  the 
outcomes. 

Educational  Continuity.     Because  students  in  schools  of  choice  do  not  have 
to  change  schools  if  they  change  residence,  they  can  have  more  continuity  in 
their  education.     In  poor  communities,  where  family  mobility  is  extraordinarily 
high,  such  educational  continuity  can  eliminate  a  major  risk  factor  in  children  s 
academic  careers. 

Improved  Racial  Balance.     The  success  of  teacher- initiated  schools  of  choice 
improving  the  schools  of  District  4  in  New  York  City  has  led  tc .an  influx  of 
applications  from  white  students  who  live  outside  the  district.     Such  schools  of 
choice  also  may  lead  middle-class  whites  and  blacks  to  move :  from  the  private- 
school  sector  back  into  the  public  schools.     School  systems  benefit  from 
attracting  parents  who  have  shown  themselves  willing  to  pursue  high-quality 
education  for  their  children. 

What  do  the  critics  say? 
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Special  Staff-Development  Needs.     Teachers  who  wish  to  begin  a  new 

educational  program  will  need  time  to  plan  their  schools  and  develop  their  'new 
t^m.    They  may  need  training  in  such  team-building  skills  as  collegial 
decision  malting,  conflict  resolution  and  long-term  planning.     They  may  also 
need  specialized  training  in  a  new  pedagogical  approach  they  wish  to  take,  e.g., 
whole  language,  open  classroom,  back-to-basics  or  cooperative  learning, 

To  create  broad-based  participation  for  teacher-initiated  schools,  the  district 
must  create  ways  to  motivate  teachers  to  develop  ideas  for  new  schools.     New 
learning  experiences  and  opportunities  for  teachers  can  help  generate  teachers' 
enthusiasm  for  taking  charge  of  the  educational  environment,     To  accomplish 
this,  one  superintendent  started  teachers'  weekly  reading  circles  and  ran  a 
conference  specifically  on  the  topic  of  how  to  start  a  new  school. 

Supporting  Risk  Takers.     To  create  a  district  environment  conducive  to  the 
development  of  teacher-initiated  schools,  it  is  necessary  to  support  risk  takers 
and  give  them  permission  to  fail.     Not  all  the  ideas  that  come  forward  will  be 
workable;  not  all  that  are  implemented  will  be  successful.     When  a  teacher- 
initiated  school  is  closed,  teachers  should  be  readily  absorbed  back  Into  the 
system  without  loss  of  pay  or  status.     If  this  occurs,  the  superintendent 
should  convey  the  message  that  a  lesson  has  been  learned  and  that  school- 
Improvement  efforts  will  continue. 

Mechanisms  to  Identify  Teacher  and  Family  Interest.     Parent  surveys  are 
important  tools  in  judging  whether  a  teacher-initiated  school  is  likely  to  flnd  a 
niche  In  the  educational  market.     By  soliciting  parent  input  on  a  wide  array  of 
choices,  a  district  can  discover  which  options  have  a  serious  following.     This 
can  become  the  basis  for  recruiting  principals  and  teachers  who  would  like  to 
Implement  these  ideas. 

Teacher  Mobility.     If  teachers  are  to  work  together  with  colleagues  who  share 
a  similar  vision,  it  will  be  necessary  for  them  to  choose  the  school  they  will 
work  in,  and  it  will  be  important  for  these  schools  to  select  appropriate 
teachers.    Traditional  methods  for  handling  teacher  transfers,  especially  those 
relating  to  seniority,  may  have  to  be  adjusted  tr 
structure. 
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Will  each  teacher-initiated  school  have  its  own  director?     Will  it  have 
autonomy  from  other  schools  whose  building  It  snares/ 

Within  what  limits  can  school-building  staff  redesign  their  school  program 
and  reallocate  resources,  including  staff? 

Finance 

What  are  the  start-up  costs  associated  with,  teacher- initiated  schools? 

•  What  transportation  should  be  provided  for  students  to  attend  teacher- 
Initiated  schools? 

Equity 

*  How  should  school  closings  and  staff  transfers  be  handled?    What  is  the 
role  of  the  teachers'  union  in  these  decisions? 

•  How  will  adequate  parent  information  reach  all  families? 

•  What  guidelines  are  needed  to  be  sure  admissions  are  not  selective? 

«          What  guidelines  are  needed  to  ensure  teacher-initiated  schools  are 
balanced  racially,  by  ability  and  by  socioeconomic  status? 

*  Will  older  students  be  involved  in  choosing  their  schools?     How  will  this 
be  turned  into  an  educational  experience? 

•  What  will  be  done  to  assure  access  to  schools  that  are  in  high  demand? 

•  How  will  successful  schools  be  replicated? 
School  Improvement 

*  Should  there  be  a  core  curriculum?     If  so,  what  kind  of  diversity  can  it 
sustain? 

*  If  there  Is  no  core  curriculum,  what  kind  of  diversity  should  be  allowed: 
curricular,  pedagogical,  structural? 

*  How  will  technical  assistance  and  staff- development  support  be  provided 
to  both  new  teacher-initiated  schools  and  existing  schools? 

What  are  potential  state  education  department 
roles  and  responsibilities? 

Intradistrict  choice  is  by  definition  a  matter  of  local  district  policy.     Because 
the  very  premise  of  the  plan  is  the  encouragement  of  voluntary  behavior  by 
teachers  and  families,  and  because  its  success  hinges  on  a  supportive 
administrative  environment,  such  a  plan  probably  cannot  be  mandated  by  state 
policy  makers. 
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responsibilities.  implementing  this  new  way  of  carrying  out  their 

Incentives  can  take  a  number  of  forms: 

•         Provide  grants  to  undertake  planning  or  additional  per-pupil  funding 


Provide  for  evaluating  the  success  of  local  efforts 
Create  an  environment  that  encourages  diversity 


Magnet  schools,  strictly  defined,  are  islands  of  choice  within  a  traditional 
district  assignment  plan.     Employing  a  particular  educational  philosophy,  such 
as  Montessori  or  a  fundamental  approach,  or  focusing  on  a  curricular  specialty, 
such  as  the  arts  or  sciences,  magnet  schools  have  open-enrollment  policies  for 
a  limited  number  of  students  throughout  the  district  who  share  that  Interest. 
Magnet  schools  have  often  been  used  as  part  of  an  urban  desegregation  plan 
to  promote  racial  balance.     They  provide  an  opportunity  to  undertake  school 
improvement  on  a  more  limited  basis  than  other  intradistrtct  choice  plans. 

How  does  it  work? 

In  many  cities,  magnet  schools  have  been  created  from  the  top  down.     That  is, 
central  offices  decide  on  themes  schools  will  offer.     Only  infrequently  are 
teachers  asked  to  create  magnet  schools  on  their  own  or  are  parents 
systematically  surveyed  as  to  their  interest.     Nevertheless,  because  magnet 
schools  typically  offer  good  working  conditions,  additional  resources  and 
enriched  educational  programs,  they  have  little  difficulty  attracting  either  staff 
or  students  regardless  of  their  theme.     It  is  also  common  for  staff  at  magnet 
schools  to  have  far  greater  discretion  than  staff  in  regular  buildings  to  decide 
how  their  educational  program  will  be  conducted. 

Admissions  procedures  for  magnet  schools  vary  from  district  to  district.     In 
some  cases,  it  is  flrst-come-first-serve;  in  some  others,  seats  are  allocated  for 
racial  balance;  and  in  some,  a  lottery  is  used. 

What  distinguishes  magnet  schools  from  other  categories  of  Intradistrtct  choice 
is  the  decision  by  the  district  to  limit  choice  to  a  small  number  of  schools 
which  have  additional  resources  that  other  schools  don't  have  and  which  are 
able  to  operate  with  more  flexibility  than  other  schools.     When  the,  creation  of 
some  magnet  schools  is  the  first  step  toward  "magnetizing"  all  schools,  the 
analysis  of  Teacher-Initiated  Schools  in  Chapter  5  is  probably  more  apt. 

What  are  the  finance 
and  equity  considerations? 

Magnet  schools  often  cost  more.     How  much  more  depends  on  how  much  the 
district  is  willing  to  spend  and  whether  or  not  the  federal  funding  available  for 
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and  ethnic  groups.     The  availability  of  programs  of  this  quality  often  deters 
such  families  from  moving  out  of  the  central  city. 


"Creaming."     The  most  severe  charge  laid  at  the  feet  of  magnet  schools  is  that 
they  create  a  hierarchy  of  schools  within  a  district  and  undermine  the  quality 
of  education  at  the  regular  schools.       They  can  do  this  in  a  number  of  ways. 

«          They  tend  to  attract  some  of  the  most  motivated  teachers  and 
administrators  in  the  district. 

»         They  are  likely  to  attract  the  most  motivated  and  interested  families  in 
the  district,  providing  an  active  constituency  for  trie  magnet  schools  but 
leaving  the  other  schools  without  the  benefit  of  those  same  parents. 

•  When  magnet  schools  do  serve  to  keep  the  middle  class  in  the  central 
city,  they  do  so  by  segregating  them  in  a  few  schools,  thus  creating 
obvious  disparities  between  the  student  bodies  of  the  magnet  and  the 
regular  classrooms. 

•  Some  magnet  schools  are  selective  in  their  admissions  process  and  draw 
out  of  the  regular  schools  the  most  successful  and  best-behaved  students. 
Teachers  in  the  regular  school,  in  particular,  feel  strongly  the  loss  of  the 
"better"  students. 

•  Even  if  magnets  are  in  no  way  selective,  even  if  they  represent  the 
composition  of  the  district  as  a  whole,  the  fact  that  they  have  additional 
resources  may  create  the  feeling  that  the  magnet  schools  are  the  "good 
schools.     This  perception,  when  shared  by  teachers  and  students  in  the 
regular  schools,  can  become  a  self-fulfilling  prophecy,  as  the  other  schools 
lower  their  expectations  for  themselves. 

False  Expectations.     Good  magnet  schools  are  frequently  oversubscribed  and 
have  long  waiting  lists  for  student  enrollment.     Even  when  the  process  is 
designed  so  that  all  families  have  an  equal  chance,  the  fact  that  so  many  are 
disappointed  may  fracture  the  school  community.     Equally  harmful  Is  the  fact 
that  the  existence  of  some  magnet  schools  raises  expectations  of  a  chance  at  a 
better  education  and  then  dashes  it  for  those  not  admitted. 

Neighborhood  Resentment.   'Magnet  schools  are  sometimes  created  out  of 
minority  community  schools  to  attract  white  students.     Neighborhood  residents 
can  resent  the  fact  that  once  additional  resources  have  been  made  available  to 
their  neighborhood  school,  the  number  of  places  available  for  their  children  is 
limited  to  ensure  an  appropriate  racial  balance. 

Inequity.     Magnet  schools  are  seen  as  inequitable  because  they  provide  a  few 
students  with  far  more  educational  resources  than  the  vast  majority  of 
students  In  the  regular  schools  receive. 
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Magnet  schools  are  a  form  of  intradlstrlct  choice.     As  such,  state  policy 
makers  can  only  encourage  them  and  provide  supportive  services.     They  can. 
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programs  and  opportunities  that  schools  offer  so  that  the  chosen  school  meets 
the  child's  academic  needs.     An  effective  family  information  program  should 
help  families  who  need  to  balance  these  two  concerns. 

When  public-school  choice  is  offered  at  the  middle-  and  high-school  levels, 
students  themselves  will  most  likely  be  involved  in  the  choice.     A  school 
system's  family-information  program  may  want  to  use  this  important  decision 
as  an  educational  opportunity.     Counselors  and  teachers  may  be  asked  to  work 
with  students  to  help  them  understand  the  importance  of  the  choice  and  its 
consequences  for  further  education  or  career. 

What  There  Is  to  Choose  From.     In  addition  to  helping  families  understand 
how  the  public-school  choice  plan  works  and  what  enters  into  making  that 
decision,  a  family  information  program  must  insure  that  families  have  accurate 
and  complete  information  on  the  schools  from  which  they  can  choose. 

This  task  is  more  complex  than  it  first  seems,  because  the  kind  of  information 
required  depends  both  on  the  plan's  approach  to  school  improvement  and  the 
kind  of  public-school  choice  plan  being  implemented. 

There  are  two  generally  accepted  views  of  how  public-school  choice  improves 
schools.     The  first  focuses  on  the  power  of  competition.     It  argues  that  when 
given  the  opportunity,  families  will  "vote  with  their  feet,"  leaving  bad  schools 
and  enrolling  in  good  ones.     Theoretically,  this  will  pressure  schools  to 
Improve.  If  they  don't  they  will  be  closed. 

Tftie  second  view  focuses  on  the  way  public-school  choice  provides  diversity  that 
will  better  serve  students.     According  to  this,  school  improvement  occurs,  first, 
as  schools  strive  to  develop  their  own  identity.     Second,  schools  improve  when 
family  enrollment  patterns  identify  a  weak  school  and  the  district  or  state 
offers  technical  assistance,  staff  development  and  perhaps  personnel  changes  to 
strengthen  the  school's  pursuit  of  an  appropriate  mission. 

To  reflect  the  first  view,  family  information  would  focus  on  test  scores, 
graduation  rates,  dropout  rates  and  any  other  measures  of  student  success 
that  can  be  identified.     The  goal  would  be  to  compare  schools  in  order  to 
identify  those  that  best  serve  students. 

If  the  second  view  is  accepted,  family  information  would  focus  on  differences  in 
schools'  philosophies,  programs  and  pedagogies.    The  goal  would  be  for  each 
school  to  develop  a  mission  statement  that  outlines  its  distinctive  features  and 
for  families  to  be  assisted  in  sorting  these  differences  out. 

These  two  approaches  represent  the  two  extremes  of  family  information.     In 
practice,  the  information  provided  should  draw  from  each  strategy.     States  and 
districts,  however,  may  want  to  bear  in  mind  the  different  philosophies  of 
change  imbedded  in  each.  ( 

Specific  Choice  Plans.     In  an  interdistrlct  choice  plan,  families  need 
information  on  which  districts  and  schools  are  participating  and  in  which  grade 
levels  seats  are  available.     Once  that  basic  Information  Is  provided,  a  decision 
must  be  made  about  how  each  of  the  districts  and  the  schools  will  be 
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•  Speakmg  engagements  before  local  civic  clubs  and  organizations 

•  School  newsletters  that  are  mailed  or  sent  to  all  families 


«          Posters  and  announcements  at  all  day-care  and  early-childhood  education 
centers 

•  A  widely  publicized  information  hotline  staffed  by  knowledgeable  personnel 
»          Posters,  billboards,  grocery-bag  displays 

•  Parent  information  centers  located  in  school  districts 

Once  the  community  is  saturated  with  the  information  that  public-school  choice 
exists,   districts  or  states  need  a  mechanism  for  educating  families  more 
thoroughly  about  what  choices  exist  and  how  to  make  them.     In  the 
Massachusetts  cities  with  controlled-choice  plans,  the  preferred  approach  has 
been  the  creation  of  parent     information  centers,  located  at  schools  or 
downtown.     The  centers  are  staffed  by  central  office  personnel  or  parents  who 
have  been  trained  to  provide  other  parents  with  the  information  they  need.     In 
communities  with  non-English-speaking  minorities,  parent  centers  are  staffed  by 
bilingual  parents.     In  addition,  the  centers  keep  evening  hours  to  accommodate 
working  parents. 

In  general,  family  information  centers  should  have  all  the  published  materials 
that  describe  schools  and  that  help  families  choose.     They  also  should  offer 
Individual  counseling  to  parents  in  their  native  languages.     Equally  important, 
the  programs  should  be  flexible  enough  to  respond  to  the  actual  concerns  and 
needs  of  each  particular  community. 

Parent  Liaisons.     In  Cambridge,  Massachusetts,  each  school  has  a  parent 
liaison  who  works  20  hours  per  week.     Based  at  the  schools  most  of  the  year, 
his  or  her  job  is  to  create  stronger  linkages  between  parents  and  schools  by 
reaching  out  to  parents,  advocating  their  needs  and  providing  access  and 
information.     During  the  annual  registration  period,  these  same  staff  have  the 
responsibility  to  provide  parents  with  information  on  the  student-assignment 
process  and  to  help  parents  choose  a  school  for  their  children. 

School  Visits.     Another  key  element  of  an  effective  family  information  program 
is  the  establishment  of  a  school  visitation  policy.     By  creating  designated  times 
for  school  visits  during  which  parents  get  to  observe  classes  as  well  as  meet 
staff,  a  number  of  important  needs  are  served. 

In  the  first  place,  those  families  for  whom  the  written  word  is  not  a  major 
source  of  information  can  directly  experience  the  school     In  the  second  place, 
families  can  decide  whether  the  school  reflects  the  description  they  have  seen 
or  heard.     Third,  a  visit  gives  families  a  chance  to  judge  the  school  climate. 
For  many  families,  how  a  school  feels,  how  teachers  act,  how  children  are 
treated  are  far  more  important  than  the  official  pedagogy  and  the  special 
programs  offered. 

Parent  Involvement.     A  final  element  of  a  family  information  program  that 
should  be  considered  Is  the  development  of  a  parent  advisory  council  comprised 
of  representatives  of  each  school.     The  primary  role  of  parent  advisory  councils 
is*  of  course,  to  provide  a  mechanism  for  policy  discussions  between  schools 
and  parents.     But  these  councils  can  offer  another  avenue  of  outreach  to 
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Conclusion,     A  strong  family  information  system  Is  necessary  to  make  a 
public-  school  choice  program  equitable  to  all  families  and  to  help  families  In 
making  reasonable  decisions  about  the  educational  program  best  suited  to  their 
children. 

When  families  understand  how  public-school  choice  works,  when  they  are  fully 
informed  about  the  range  of  choices  that  exist  and  when  they  are  offered 
assistance  on  how  to  make  educational  choices,  public-school  choice  is  well  on 
the  road  to  realizing  its  potential  of  expanding  options  for  all  families, 
improving  schools  and  increasing  the  learning  of  children. 
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PROGRESS,  PROBLEMS,  AND  PROSPECTS  OF  STATE 
EDUCATIONAL  CHOICE  PLANS1 

by  Joe  Nathan 

This  report  describes  the  dramatic  progress  of  a  simple  concept:    that  families  should  be 
allowed  to  choose  among  distinctive  public  schools  that  educators  have  developed.    Over  the 
past  several  years,  this  notion  has  been  endorsed  by  the  nation's  governors  and  by  a  clear 
majority  of  the  general  public.   This  report  examines  recent  developments  in  four  broad  areas: 

o          The  public's  interest  in  allowing  families  to  select  among  public  schools; 

o          The  responses  of  States  and  the  federal  government  to  this  growing 
interest;  b         & 

o          New  research  on  existing  programs  that  permit  choice;  and 

of  State  efforts  to  promote  choice  among  public 


WHAT  DOES  THE  PUBLIC  THINK.  ABOUT  CHOICE 
AMONG  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS? 

I«  is  easy  to  describe  what  the  public  thinks  of  allowing  families  to  select  among  schoots: 
there  is  widespread  support  for  the  idea.    When  a  national  Gallup  poll  in  1986  asked,  "Do  you 
wish  you  had  the  right  to  choose  which  public  schools  your  children  attend  in  this  community?" 
68  percent  of  the  respondents  answered  yes,  and  25  percent  no.   When  another  national 
Gallup  pan  in  1987  asked,  "Do  you  think  that  parents  in  this  community  should  or  shou.d  not 
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have  the  right  to  choose  which  local  schools  their  children  attend?"  71  percent  of  respondents 
answered  yes,  and  20  percent  said  no  (Gallup,  1986,  1987). 

In  1985,  Minnesota's  Governor  Rudy  Perpich  recommended  in  a  speech  that  families 
should  have  the  option  to  send  their  children  to  any  public  school,  so  long  as  the  receiving 
district  has  room  and  the  movement  of  students  did  not  interfere  with  desegregation  activities, 
Two  months  after  Governor  Perpich  made  his  speech,  a  Statewide  poll  found  33  percent  in 
favor  and  60  percent  opposed.    Nevertheless,  parts  of  the  governor's  proposal  were  adopted 
during  each  of  the  next  four  years,  and  as  the  State  gained  experience  with  public  school 
choice,  support  grew.    In  1987,  a  Statewide  poll  found  that  support  for  Perpich's  proposal  had 
increased  to  56  percent  (with  39  percent  opposed).    A  1988  Statewide  poll  found  63  percent 
now  supported  the  idea,  with  33  percent  opposed.   Thus,  in  four  years,  opinions  had  changed 
from  about  two-to-one  against  to  two-to-one  in  favor  of  parental  choice  among  public  schools 
(Craig,  1987;  Minnesota  Business  Partnership,  1988). 

The  national  press,  sensing  public  interest,  discovered  the  issue.    During  the  summer  of 
1988,  the  Wall  Street  Journal.  New  York  Times.  Boston  Globe,  and  Philadelphia  Inquirer  all 
ran  front-page  stories  on  Minnesota's  new  public  school  program  (Putka,  1988;  Fiske,  1988; 
Cohen,  1988;  Cassel,  1988).   Newsweek  and  U.S.  News  and  World  Report  published  major 
stories  on  the  subject  during  September  1988  (Leslie  et  al.,  1988;  Rachlin,  1988). 

STATE  AND  FEDERAL  INITIATIVES 

Governors  and  legislators  of  both  political  parties  have  now  noticed  that  more  than  70 
percent  of  Americans  support  choice  among  local  schools.    Edward  Fiske  of  the  New  York 


Times  described  the  emerging  national  consensus  about  the  value  of  expanding  choice  among 
public  schools  this  way:   "Conservatives  see  school  choice  as  a  way  of  injecting  a  dose  of  free 
enterprise  into  the  educational  system.   Liberals  see  it  as  a  way  of  giving  the  poor  the  same 
freedom  the  rich  have"  (Fiske,  1989). 

In  the  past  several  years,  13  States  developed  new  programs  or  increased  financial  support 
for  existing  public  school  choice  programs.   These  States  decided  that  increasing  educational 
options  expanded  opportunity,  used  "controlled  competition"  to  stimulate  school  improvement, 
and  recognized  that  there  is  no  one  best  school  for  all  students  or  educators. 

SUMMARY  OF  STATE  ACTIONS  PROMOTING  PUBLIC 
SCHOOL  CHOICE 

State  actions  to  promote  choice  among  public  schools  are  summarized  below.   The  author 
gathered  this  information  by  telephoning  State  departments  of  education  and  governors'  offices 
in  December  1988.  The  information  was  updated  in  May  1989.   No  information  is  included 
here  on  proposals  for  action. 

Definitions 
Local  Options 


Open 


and  no nJJT      P-        SCh°°ls  Outside  the  district  in  wh^h  they  live;  the 
no  permission  is  requ.red  from  the  resident  board  of  education. 


Comprehensive:    Students  K-12  may  attend  public  schools  outside  the  district  in  which  they 
live;  the  State  pays  the  costs  and  no  permission  is  required  from  the  resident  board  of 

education.  ,.     .         . 

Metropolitan:    State  permits  one-  or  two-way  movement  between  an  urban  district  ana 
surrounding  suburban  districts  in  order  to  promote  desegregation/integration  and  higher  quality 
education. 

Postsecondarv  Options 

Limited-   Students  may  attend  postsecondary  programs  with  permission  of  the  local  district; 
State  or  local  funds  pay  all  or  part  of  costs,  or,  as  in  Rhode  Island,  the  State  requires  some 
formal  action  of  the  district. 

Comprehensive:   Students  may  attend  postsecondary  programs;  State  or  local  funds  pay  all 
tuition  and  fees;  the  local  board  may  not  decide  which  students  may  participate  or  which 

??ote^Many  State?  permit  students  to  take  postsecondary  courses  and  receive  dual  credit  if  the 
students  pay  for  them.   Most  of  these  States  permit  districts  to  pay  for  postsecondary  courses  lE 
the  districts  think  the  students  are  ready  to  take  such  courses.   Neither  of  these  options  is 
considered  in  this  report  to  be  real  encouragement  from  the  State  for  more  choice,  so  they  are 
not  listed  here. 

Program  Development 

The  State  provides  funds  explicitly  to  help  school  districts  plan  and  to  develop  different  kinds 
of  full-day  public  school  options. 

Specialty  School 

A  Statewide  or  regional  magnet  nine-month  school  that  draws  from  several  districts  and  is 
funded  by  the  State. 

Tax  Deduction  or  Credit 

Families  are  allowed  to  claim  a  deduction  or  credit  on  their  State  taxes  for  costs  associated 
with  education  of  their  children. 

Tuitioning 

State  funds  to  public  and  private,  nonsectarian  programs  for  certain  students. 


STATE  SUMMARY 
Alabama 


Local  Options:    Magnet  schools  are  available  in  some  districts. 
Alaska 

:    A  State  residential  boarding  secondary  school  in  Sitka  is  available  to  all 


Local  Options;    Several  districts  have  alternative  programs. 
Arizona 

Students  may  take  courses  for  high  schoo,  graduate  credit  a, 

can  receive  SS"d!ngWem.hem;  ^^  ^^  mUSt  ""^  <hese  students  and 
ions:   Several  districts  have  magnets  or  alternative  schools. 


Arkansas 

In  1989  the  State  adopted  a  law  permitting  students  ages  5 

SftSS  "  'he  re 
"'"™;   Seve"l  districts  have  alternative  schools. 

California 

ian  edUCation  clinics  for  ««•««»  ^o  have 


t0      «  I"  oos  n 

impact  on  desegregafcn  actMfe  '  S°  °ng  "  "*  movement  does  not  have  •  Dative 

^lOetions:   Many  districts  have  alternative  or  magnet  schools. 
Colorado 

"  PUb"C  hi«h  schools  ™?  ^^  public 


-  for  a  semester  may  attend  a  local|y 

the  resident  dtefct  is      uired  '    W"h  S""e  reim>>"«ement;  no  permission 

:   S0me  dW*  have  .agnet  and  alternative  schools. 


Connecticut 

Metropolitan  Open  Enrollment  Program  Development:   The  State  funded  several  cooperative 
interdistrict  plans  to  promote  integration  between  cities  and  suburbs  using  urban  magnet 
schools.   The  State  also  has  funded  a  magnet  program  in  Bridgeport,  which  began  in  the  fall  of 
1988,  to  promote  desegregation  between  suburb  and  city;  so  far  no  suburban  students  are 

participating.  .     . 

Local  Options:    Magnet  and  alternative  schools  are  available  in  some  districts. 

Delaware 
No  initiatives. 

District  of  Columbia  . 

Program  Development:    The  District  uses  funds  to  establish  magnet  and  alternative  schools. 
Local  Options:    The  District  offers  a  combination  of  magnet  and  alternative  programs  at  the 
elementary  and  secondary  level. 

Florida  ,  .          , 

Limited  Postsecondarv  Options:   The  State  pays  for  students  who  maintain  a  certain  grade 
point  average  to  take  courses  that  are  not  available  in  their  high  school^  at  community  colleges. 
Local  Options:    Magnet  and  alternative  schools  are  available  in  many  districts. 

Georgia 

Local  Options:   Some  districts  have  magnet  and  alternative  schools. 

Hawaii 

Local  Options:   Some  specialized  programs  within  schools  and  some  alternative  and  magnet 

schools  are  available. 

Idaho 

Local  Options:   Some  districts  offer  alternatives. 

Illinois  .      , 

Specialty  School:   The  State  has  established  a  Statewide  math  and  science  school. 
Program  Development:    Some  State  funds  are  targeted  to  help  support  development  of 
alternative  or  magnet  schools. 
Local  Options:   Some  districts  offer  alternative  and  magnet  schools. 

Indiana 

Local  Options:    Several  districts  have  magnet  schools. 

Enabling  legislation  for  a  Statewide  magnet  secondary  school  has  passed  without  funding  and 

willbe  considered  by  the  1989  legislature. 


Iowa 

SStS^SSi  .L?9;  th£  S'a'e  ad°P.ted  a  law  Pe™«»g  «»*«,  ages  5 
movement  does™™  C  "  ""  ""**  "**  "" 


^sirfis  sr  —  « 

^S-on^Sire^ron^  ^  '"^  *  3  ~*b  •»*»  °f  'h 
iacaLOEflons;    Some  districts  offer  magnet  and  alternative  schools. 

Kansas 

^g^to^:   s,  iors  ,    high  may  (ake  commun 

reimbursement  for  tLe  studtts       W  tUl"°n  a"d  °'her  ChargeS'    B°th 
iaeaLQfitions:   Some  districts  have  magnet  and  alternative  schools. 

Kentucky 

Local  Option.:   Several  districts  have  magnet  and  alternative  schools. 
Louisiana 

-  -  — 

Maine 

-  — 


Maryland 


Massachusetts 

^  nMinori(y  ««tent.  in  several  cities  may  attend  school  in  the 
:   The  State  provides  funds  to  help  individua,  districts  establish  choice 
tions:   Many  districts  offer  alternative  and  magnet  schooU. 
Michigan 

magnet  secondary  icle^ft^^  $1  mBHon  to  helP  s'"rt  approximately  six  regional 
=  Severa,  districts  ofter  magnet  and 


Minnesota 

Limited  Open  Enrollment:    Since  1983  up  to  100  students  have  been  allowed  to  attend  public 
high  schools  outside  their  district  which  have  State  certified  "Programs  of  Excellence"  in 

particular  academic  areas. 

Comprehensive  Postsecondarv  Options:    The  State  allows  llth  and  12th  grade  students  in 
public  schools  to  enroll  in  postsecondary  college,  university,  or  vocational-technical  schools. 
State  funds  allocated  for  their  education  follow  them  and  pay  all  costs  of  tuition,  books,  and 

other  fees.  .... 

Comprehensive  Open  Enrollment:    Effective  September  1989,  students  residing  m  districts 
enrolling  more  than  1,000  students  may  transfer  across  district  lines  to  attend  public  schools 
outside  their  home  districts  so  long  as  their  transfer  does  not  have  a  negative  effect  on 
desegregation  and  the  receiving  district  has  room.    Students  living  in  all  districts  gam  this  right 
in  September  1990.    Districts  may  not  select  among  students  on  the  basis  of  previous  academic 
achievement,  handicapped  condition,  or  behavior. 

Tax  Deduction:   The  State  allows  deductions  from  the  Minnesota  State  taxable  income  ot  up 
to  $650  for  elementary  and  $1,000  for  secondary  education  expenses. 
Local  Options:    Several  districts  have  alternative  and  magnet  schools. 
Program  Development:    The  State  has  authorized  and  provided  funds  for  a  Statewide 
performing  arts  magnet  school. 

Mississippi  . 

Specialty  School:   The  State  has  established  a  Statewide  magnet  math  and  science  school. 

Local  Options:    Several  districts  have  magnet  schools. 

Missouri  n        ,  . .    ,  ,      .    -,       . 

Metropolitan  Open  Enrollment  Prnpram  Development:    The  State  has  provided  funds  for  the 
development  of  St.  Louis  magnet  schools  and  transportation  of  students,  and  provides  double 
funding  of  suburban  and  urban  students  whose  movement  between  St.  Louis  and  suburban 
districts  promotes  desegregation.    The  State  has  also  paid  for  development  of  magnet  schools 

in  Kansas  City. 

Local  Options:   Some  districts  have  alternative  and  magnet  schools. 

Montana 

Local  Options:   Some  districts  have  alternative  schools. 

Nebraska  .  . 

A  1989  law  allows  movement  for  K-12  students  in  public  schools  across  district  lines  so  long  as 

the  transfer  does  not  harm  desegregation  efforts  and  receiving  districts  have  room.  The  law  is 

being  phased  in  beginning  with  the  1990-91  school  year, 

Local  Options:   Some  districts  have  magnet  and  alternative  schools. 

Nevada 

Local  Options:   Some  districts  have  magnet  and  alternative  schools. 


New  Hampshire 

No  initiatives. 

New  Jersey 

Local  Options:    Some  districts  have  magnet  and  alternative  schools. 

New  Mexico 

Local  Options:   Several  districts  have  alternative  schools. 

New  York 

t:   The  State  provides  funds  to  help  establish  urban  magnet  schools  to 


Local  Options:    Many  districts  have  magnet  and  alternative  schools. 
North  Carolina 

g^LMools:    The  State  supports  two  State  residential  magnet  schools. 
Local  Options:    Some  districts  have  established  magnet  schools 

North  Dakota 
No  initiatives. 

Ohio 

j£cal  °ptions:  ^veral  districts  have  magnet  or  alternative  schools. 

^te^njirfe:   The  State  requires  every  school  district  to  develop  .  plan 
*Sn&s7o  Tn 1 t    f e!  3  T  SChSdUie  that  by  1993  Students  ma^  •""fer  across 
on  tow™%S?^^^  --^  ^  -  -  a  -^  ^ 

Oklahoma 

-'  Cal  Uptinn?i--    Some  dBt"cts  have  magnet  and  alternative  schools. 
Oregon 


Pennsylvania 

Local  Options:    Several  districts  offer  magnet  and  alternative  schools. 

Rhode  Island  •.,„•<• 

Prnfrram  Development:    Legislation  in  1988  authorized  the  development  of  Governors 
Schools,"  and  an  implementing  task  force  is  being  assembled.   These  alternative  schools  will 
test  restructuring  concepts  and  new  approaches  to  dealing  with  at-risk  students. 
Limited  Postsecondarv  Option:    Every  district  must  develop  a  concurrent  enrollment  policy  that 
permits  high  school  students  to  attend  postsecondary  institutions.    The  State  pays  the  fees; 
districts  may  retain  the  power  to  decide  who  participates  in  this  program. 
Local  Options:    Several  districts  have  alternative  or  magnet  schools. 

South  Carolina 

Specialty  School:    In  1988  the  State  established  a  residential  magnet  school  in  math  and 

science. 

Local  Options:    Some  districts  have  magnet  and  alternative  schools. 

South  Dakota 

Local  Options:   Several  districts  offer  alternative  programs. 

Tennessee 

Local  Options:   Several  districts  have  alternative  or  magnet  schools. 

Texas 

Local  Options:    Several  districts  have  magnet  or  alternative  schools. 

Utah  . .  _    f 

Limited  Postsecondarv  Option:    Students  may  take  postsecondary  courses  with  some  Mate 

reimbursement  and  some  cost  to  the  student. 

Local  Options:   Some  districts  offer  alternative  schools. 

Vermont 

Tuitioning:    Local  boards  of  education  may  permit  families  to  attend  secondary  public  or 
private,  nonsectarian  schools  approved  by  the  State  located  outside  the  district. 

Virginia  ( 

Specialty  Schools:   The  State  helped  fund  the  development  of  five  regional  magnet  schools. 
Program  Development:   The  State  provided  funds  to  individual  districts  to   help  develop 

magnet  programs. 

Local  Options:   Some  districts  offer  magnet  and  alternative  schools. 
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Washington 

Limited  Open  Enrollment:    The  State  allows  students  who  have  dropped  out  or  are 

experiencing  major  difficulties  to  transfer  across  district  lines 

^em.  *3StSec0m^  °PT7:   ^  State  has  a  small  program  under  which  high  school 

uden      andTf r°  ***  "  "  "*  Univcni*  °f  Washin^  «™  dollars  follow  the 
students,  and  the  families  must  pay  some  costs 


Local  Options:    Many  districts  have  magnet  and  alternative  schools. 

West  Virginia 

Local  Options:    A  few  districts  offer  alternative  schools. 

Wisconsin 

helped  to  pay  for  the  development  of  magnet  schools  in 

"double-funds"  the  movement  between  Milwaukee 


over 


i      ,      ,          .  '  t       "—     —  —--..-   "WUUJV--1UUU3    tut  muvcinciu  uciween  ivinwauic1 

diVi-ir1?-  7Rnal^ttn(f  I*"^  promj°tfs  desegregation,  supporting  both  sending  and  receiving 
mstnct  780  went  into  the  city  and  about  2,941  went  out  in  1986-87  (Cole   1988) 
.Local  Options:    Several  districts  have  alternative  or  magnet  schools. 

Wyoming 

.Local  Options:   Some  districts  have  alternative  schools. 

As  State  governments  were  taking  the  actions  just  outlined,  the  federal  government 
the  past  five  years  has  been  providing  millions  of  dollars  to  help  urban  districts  establish 
magnet  schools.   In  the  1988  ^authorization  of  the  'federal  elementary  and  secondary  school 
program,  Congress  increased  funding  for  urban  magnet  schools  that  are  part  of  desegregation 
programs. 

In  January  1989,  President  Reagan,  President-elect  Bush,  and  Secretary  of  Education 
CavaZOS  endorsed  the  idea  of  public  school  choice  at  the  White  House  Workshop  on  Choice  in 
Education.    Bush  called  expansion  of  choice  among  public  schools  "a  national  imperative"  and 
said  his  administration  would  "provide  every  feasible  assistance-financial  and  otherwise-to 


States  and  districts  interested  in  further  experiments  with  choice  plans  or  other  valuable 
reforms"  (Bush,  1989). 

RESEARCH  ON  PUBLIC  SCHOOL  CHOICE 

Research  on  the  various  public  school  choice  plans  has  shown  that  although  choice  is  a 
powerful  tool,  not  all  plans  are  equally  effective.    The  details  of  plans  are  critical,  and  failure 
to  include  certain  features  in  a  program  can  have  unintended  and  unfortunate  consequences. 
This  section  describes  several  key  studies  of  various  programs  conducted  over  the  past  several 
years;   several  programs  in  Minnesota  and  Washington,  the  St.  Louis  and  Wisconsin 
desegregation-choice  plans,  magnet  schools  in  four  large  cities,  and  choice  plans  in 
Massachusetts  and  East  Harlem,  New  York. 

MINNESOTA'S  STUDIES  OF  CHOICE  OPTIONS 
Between  1985  and  1988,  the  Minnesota  legislature  passed  several  laws  expanding  parental 

amnnu  nuhlic  schools. 


A  number  of  school  districts  have  responded  to  this  option  by  starting  or 
expanding  programs  for  students  (Minnesota  Department  of  Education 
n«mh       /  ?amp'!'  ?'h°Ut  any  new  Stale  fundin«  or  mandates,  the 
schonUhl        HC    ,"!,  Cemen'  COUrSSS  °ffered  ^  Minnesota  Public  high 
A,,    H       ,^,1    UP'ed  SmCC  the  Postsec°ndary  Options  program  began 
A    °rdmg  to  University  of  Minnesota  Twin  Cities  campus  administrator 
Darryi  Sedio,  the  number  of  schools  working  with  the  university  to  offer 

fniofio     oC°urf  S  '"  'he  High  SCh°oi  has  increased  fr°™  1  "  1985  to  24 
in  1989.    He  beheves  the  Postsecondary  Options  program  helped 
stimulate  this  interest  (Sedio,  1989). 

Many  of  the  families  whose  children  have  used  Postsecondary  Options 
have  written  to  the  Governor  or  legislators  about  the  program.    One 
parent  described  her  16  year  old  daughter  as  very  bright,  ranking  in  the 
bottom  one-third  of  her  high  school  class,  and  having'plans  to  d?op  out 

the  Pn<C,T  "H    Ter  'n,a  r°Ck  band   Her  raother  then  learned  about 
the  Postsecondary  Option  law  and  encouraged  her  to  try  it.   In  1988  the 

nerirZr  ru!,taneous!y  graduated  fr°m  *&  sch°°'  ^  «»* 

her  first  year  of  college  with  45  credits  and  a  high  B  average    Her 
mother  wrote,  "Stacy  had  the  ability  to  succeed  but  without  an 

she  would  not  have  graduated" 


TS^^""^^'^^^^ 

not  interfere  with  desegregation.   The  Area  Learning  Centers  legislation 
a7d±sSe«±aS  '0,helP  2°  diStriC'S  P^  P^msToXe^de 

fina  '  su 


r 

e  i      d?  1 

'± 

o  Educat  on 
°he  i1  n 


f°ur  °f  the 

de'ermine  which  students  are  elig">le  to 
°f  grades>  chemical  dependency,  and 
C°rding  '°  the  Minnesota  Department 
W6re  enr°"ed  in  the  P^am  during 
HSGI  sludents  are  re-enrolled 
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,          In  the  Enrollment  Options  Program,  parents  of  children  between  the 

ages  of  5  and  18  may  transfer  their  children  to  public  schools  outside  the 
district  in  which  they  live  if  both  districts  approve.    Beginning  in  1989- 
90,  school  districts  lose  the  power  to  prevent  students  from  leaving 
unless  the  movement  will  interfere  with  desegregation  plans.    The  first 
law  was  passed  late  in  the  1987  legislative  session,  limited  publicity  was 
provided,  and  families  had  to  apply  during  the  summer  of  1987  if  they 
wanted  to  transfer.   Approximately  20  percent  of  Minnesota's  districts, 
95  out  of  435  districts,  agreed  to  participate  during  the  first  year.    In 
1988-89,  153  districts  enrolling  49  percent  of  Minnesota's  students 
participated.    In  September  1987,  137  students  from  94  families  used  the 
law  to  transfer,  in  1988-89  about  440  students  applied  to  use  the  law  to 
transfer,  and  approximately  3,500  students  applied  to  use  the  law  to 
transfer  for  the  1989-90  school  year.   About  10  percent  of  the  students 
who  are  using  the  open  enrollment  program  in  1988-89  are  members  of 
minority  groups,  while  about  8.5  percent  of  Minnesota's  students  are 
minorities  ~  Black,  Hispanic,  Native  American,  or  Asian  American. 

When  the  Department  of  Education  asked  parents  who  used  the 
program  in  the  1987-88  school  year  about  their  satisfaction  with  the 
program,  all  the  parents  whose  children  are  not  graduating  said  they  ^ 
intend  to  use  the  program  again  next  year.    When  asked  to  name  their 
main  reasons  for  participation  in  the  Enrollment  Options  Program,  44 
percent  of  families  cited  better  curriculum  and  academics;  26  percent 
cited  location  (closer  to  day  care,  job,  or  home);  23  percent  cited  more 
options;  21  percent  cited  social  benefits  or  alleviation  of  social  problems; 
16  percent  cited  better  teaching;  14  percent  cited  more  specialized 
classes;  7  percent  cited  parents'  attendance  there;  and  7  percent  cited  a 
desire  to  complete  high  school  or  to  maintain  continuity  after  family 
moved  (Zastrow,  1988). 

Here  are  some  sample  explanations  that  parents  gave  for  transferring: 

"My  child  needed  a  more  flexible  program  that  allows  her  to  use 
the  community  extensively  to  pursue  her  many  interests.  Our  home  ^  ^ 
district  has  very  rigid  requirements  not  suited  to  her  needs  and  abilities,1 

"The  resident  district  has  no  auto  mech,  welding,  aviation,  slow- 
learning  English  classes." 

"To  meet  child's  needs  for  more  accelerated  Art  courses." 

"The  new  district  has  a  larger  school  with  more  learning  disabled 
facilities  and  teachers." 
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h,,*          6  u"!  a  bUSineSS  in  the  nonr«ident  school  district  where 
both  my  husband  and  I  work.    It's  much  easier  for  transportation." 

"My  son  has  been  attending  the  nonresident  district  for  4  years 
He  is  Black,  and  this  option  was  open  to  us.   We  were  very  displeased 
r^denTh^  T0^'™'   A"  °ld-  «°n  graduatediorn  the " 
We  see  a  vglSH  ?f       We  are  ^  satis^d  with  the  nonresident  schools, 
we  see  a  vast  difference  in  quality  of  education." 

WASHINGTON'S  EDUCATIONAL  CLINICS  PROGRAM 

Since  1978,  Washington  State  has  provided  State  funds  to  help  support  "educational  clinics" 
throughout  the  State  to  work  with  students  who  have  dropped  out  of  high  school.    All  teachers 
in  these  programs  must  be  licensed  by  the  State.    Most  of  the  programs  are  run  by  nonprofit 
groups  such  as  an  antipoverty  agency  or  an  American  Indian  tribe.   Several  have  been 
established  by  a  for-profit  group.   The  clinics  are  intended  to  provide  short-term  services  to 
students,  rather  than  to  function  as  a  substitute  high  school.    Goals  include  helping  students 
improve  their  skills  and  attitudes,  develop  their  employment  skills,  and  think  about  possible 
careers,  and  preparing  them  to  take  the  GED  (general  educational  development)  test. 

Washington  State's  Legislative  Budget  Committee  has  evaluated  the  clinic,  several  times. 
I,  one  evaiuation  the  clinics  were  compared  with  public  alternative  schools:    "Each  type  of 
approach  appears  to  be  va.id  and  effective  in  to  own  way.   Furthermore,  each  program 
produces  outcomes  which  the  Legislature  has  recognized  as  legitimate  and  desirab.e.    On  the 
tab  of  costs,  outcomes  and  educational  gains,  the  clinics  make  a  good  showing"  (Washington 
State  Legis,a,ive  Budget  Committee,  1983).  TwQ  yfiars  ^  ^  ^^  ^  ^  ^ 

dm-cs  had  helped  students:   "While  there  is  some  dropoff,  educational  clinics  appear  to  have  . 


lasting  positive  effect  on  a  significant  percentage  of  their  students"  (Washington  State 
Legislative  Budget  Committee,  1985). 

Several  States,  including  California,  Colorado,  and  Oregon,  have  adopted  variations  of  the 
educational  clinic  theme  similar  to  Washington  State's  programs,  but  no  State  has  adopted 
precisely  the  same  program. 

ST.  LOUIS'S  DESEGREGATION  PLAN 

In  an  extraordinary  series  of  articles  published  in  January  and  February  1988,  the  St.  Louis 
Post-Dispatch  looked  at  what  had  happened  during  the  five  years  of  the  St.  Louis 
desegregation  plan  using  public  school  choice  as  a  key  strategy  to  promote  integration  between 
the  city  and  its  suburbs.   Twelve  reporters  and  three  photographers  visited  118  schools  in  17 
school  districts  and  conducted  more  than  1,600  interviews.   The  newspaper  also  commissioned  t 
series  of  telephone  polls  of  more  than  2,500  teachers,  parents,  and  students  in  St.  Louis  and 
the  suburbs.   The  plan  has  several  key  components: 

o  Black  students  from  the  city  are  allowed  to  request  a  transfer  to 

suburban  districts.   Suburban  districts  may  reject  students  who  have       .- 
created  discipline  problems.   Transportation  is  provided  by  bus  or  taxi 
from  the  city  to  the  suburbs.   The  average  cost  of  transporting  a  city 
student  into  the  suburbs  was  $1,677  during  the  1987-88  school  year.   A 
total  of  11,655  black  students  transferred  to  suburban  districts  that  year. 

o          White  students  from  the  suburbs  are  allowed  to  request  a  transfer  into 
the  city.   Because  relatively  few  suburban  students  transfer  into  the  city- 
626  in  -1987-88-the  average  cost  of  driving  a  county  student  into  the  city 
during  the  1.987-88  school  year  was  $3,517  (Todd,  1988).   Transportation 
is  provided  by  bus  or  taxi  from  the  suburbs  into  the  city. 

o          Twenty-six  magnet  schools  have  been  established  in  St.  Louis  to  improve 
education  for  urban  students  and  to  attract  white  suburban  students. 
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During  the  1986-87  school  year,  the  magnet  elementary  schools  spent 
^     ,  Pe,r,student'  42  Pfircent  more  than  was  spent  at  neighborhood 


nth     «  '  ' 

than  the  $5,403  spent  on  neighborhood  high  schools. 

Despite  the  expenditure  of  more  than  $500  million  in  the  past  five  years,  almost  two  out  of 
three  black  students  in  St.  Louis  attend  school.,  that  are  at  least  90  percent  black.    Many  St. 
Louis  black  officials  felt  that  the  suburban  schools  were  attracting  some  of  the  "best  and 
brightest"  black  students.    In  1.986-87,  the  St.  Louis  city  schools  enrolled  46,636  students,  of 
whom  35,280  were  black  and  11,356  were  white. 

WISCONSIN'S  DESEGREGATION-CHOICE  PLAN 

Wisconsin  established  a  program  in  1976  to  encourage  metropolitan  school  integration  by 
enabling  Milwaukee  public  school  students  to  attend  suburban  public  schools,  and  suburban 
students  to  attend  city  schools.   The  program,  called  Chapter  220,  pays  both  suburban  and 
urban  district,  for  each  student  who  moves,  in  effect  "double-funding"  students  who  transfer. 
Moreover,  suburban  districts  receive  a  20  percent  increase  in  basic  aid  if  the  number  of 
minority  transfer  students  they  accept  ecp  als  or  exceeds  5  percent  of  their  overall  enroUmen,. 
Transportation  is  provided  to  all  participating  students. 

A  recent  study  strongly  questioned  the  way  (his  program  ^^  for 
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o  The  cost  of  transportation  was  excessive.  The  study  found  that  although 
the  Statewide  average  transportation  cost  per  pupil  in  1986-87  was  $256, 
this  program's  average  transportation  cost  per  pupil  was  $2,100. 

o          The  costs  are  increasing  faster  than  the  number  of  students  participating. 
"Between  1977  and  1982,  participation  increased  244%  and  costs  rose 
406%.    Between  1982  and  1987,  participation  increased  226%  and  costs 
rose  328%"  (Cole,  1988). 

FOUR-CITY  MAGNET  SCHOOL  STUDY 

Many  large  cities  have  created  a  few  magnet  schools  to  promote  integration,  with  most 
schools  continuing  to  serve  a  certain  geographical  area.   Districts  often  have  allowed  magnet 
schools  much  more  flexibility,  given  them  more  financial  resources,  and  allowed  them  to  select 
faculty  and  students.   Two  Chicago-based  researchers  recently  studied  the  impact  of  magnet 
high  schools  in  four  cities:    Boston,  Philadelphia,  Chicago,  and  New  York. 

Boston  was  the  only  one  of  the  four  cities  that  did  not  give  extra  resources  and  freedom  to 
its  magnet  high  schools.    Researchers  found  a  "six  tier11  system  in  the  other  cities,  made  up  of 
nonselective  low-income  schools,  nonselective  low-  to  mo  derate- income  schools,  nonselective 
moderate  income  schools,  selective  vocational  schools,  selective  magnet  schools,  and  selective 
exam  schools.    The  researchers  concluded  that  "many  'schools  in  the  upper  tiers  operate  as 
separate,  virtually  private  schools,  while  those  in  the  bottom  tier,  catering  almost  exclusively  to 
low-income  students,  provide  essentially  custodial  care"  (Moore  and  Davenport,  1988,  p.  3). 
In  these  four  cities,  it  was  possible  to  predict  which  kinds  of  students  would  attend  each 
kind  of  school.    Low-income,  black,  Hispanic,  special  education  students,  and  students  with 
altendance  problems  were  heavily  concentrated  in  low-income  and  low-  to  moderate-income 


nonselective  schools.   These  researchers  were  not  critical  of  all  choice  plans,  but  urged  changes 
in  school  district  procedures  so  that  neighborhood  schools  had  more  opportunity  to  compete 
with  other  schools.    "Study  results  call  into  fundamental  question  the  naive  view  that  looseEy 
structured  choice  systems  will  yield  improved  schools  for  all  students  through  'competition*'1 
(Moore  and  Davenport,  1988,  p.  10). 

The  report  concludes  with  a  series  of  recommendations  for  key  features  of  choice  plans  to 
be  included  if  the  plans  are  to  benefit  the  overall  student  body,  rather  than  just  a  few.   These 
recommendations  include  suggestions  such  as  revamping  admission  policies  to  increase  the 
representativeness  of  selective  school  enrollments;  developing  options  to  meet  the  needs  of  a 
representative  cross  section  of  a  school  system's  students;  distributing  resources  more  equitably; 
and  granting  nonselective  schools  prerogatives  regarding  staff  selection,  staff  training,  upgrading 
of  facilities,  and  discretionary  funding,  currently  available  to  only  selective  schools. 

MASSACHUSETTS^  CHOICE  PLANS 

During  the  past  seven  years,  the  Massachusetts  legislature  has  allocated  more  than  $40 
million  to  promote  public  school  choice  plans.   The  State  has  helped  school  districts  and 
educators  develop  distinctive  schools  from  which  parents  may  choose.   Funds  allocated  by  the 
State's  Office  of  Educational  Equity  have  supported  planning,  building  remodeling,  and  parent 
information  activities. 

For  example,  Cambridge,  Massachusetts,  five  years  ago,  eliminated  aH  neighborhood 
elementary  schools  (K-8),   The  State  helped  educators  plan  various  programs  and  then  helped 


support  a  parent  information  center.    This  "controlled  choice"  plan  allowed  parents  to  select 
among  various  schools  so  long  as  racial-balance  guidelines  were  followed. 

State  and  local  officials  are  delighted  with  the  results  of  the  plan.    Over  the  past  five  years, 
average  student  achievement  has  increased  every  year,  and  the  gap  in  achievement  between 
black  and  white  students  has  decreased.    A  State  official  concluded,  "The  biggest  impact  is  on 
school  climate.. ..The  policy  appears  to  be  stimulating  positive  educational  environments,  and  it 
clearly  reinforces  the  theory  that  socio-economic  mixing  enhances  school  achievement"  (Snider, 
1988,  p.  15). 

EAST  HARLEM'S  CHOICE  PROGRAM 

It  is  a  long  way  from  Cambridge,  Massachusetts,  to  East  Harlem,  New  York,  in  mind  set,  if 
not  in  miles.   While  Cambridge  is  racially  and  economically  diverse,  East  Harlem  is 
predominantly  minority  and  one  of  the  lowest  income  areas  in  the  country.   Nevertheless,  as 
John  Merrow  of  the  Public  Broadcasting  System's  "McNeil/Lehrer  Report,"  has  pointed  out, 
"East  Harlem  is  educationally  rich"  (Merrow,  1989). 

Over  the  past  10  years,  the  district  has  developed  a  system  of  choice  among  its  public 
junior  high  and  middle-school  programs.   Each  program  is  available  on  the  basis  of  choice, 
replacing  the  neighborhood  programs,  and  teachers  are  allowed  to  create  programs  which 
match  their  vision  of  the  most  effective  education  possible.  Popular  programs  have  been 
replicated,  while  those  that  are  not  successful  have  been  closed.  Alternatives  also  are  available 
at  the  elementary  school  level. 


East  Harlem  has  a  waiting  list  of  teachers,  which  is  not  surprising  since  administrators  have 
given  teachers  the  chance  to  carry  out  their  dreams.    As  one  teacher,  a  16  year  veteran  of  New 
York  City  schools  explained,  "People  are  here  because  they  want  to  be.   And  that's  shown  by 
the  kind  of  attendance  we  have.  There's  a  camaraderie,  because  this  place  doesn't  have  to 
exist.Jf  it  didn't  meet  needs,  it  would  fokL.My  idea  of  education  at  its  best  is  that  people  who 
work  in  it  would  have  the  power  to  do  what  they  thought  was  good,  and  that  they  would  feel 
happy  about  themselves  when  they  left  at  the  end  of  the  day"  (Merrow,  1989). 

To  help  parents  and  students  make  informed  decisions  about  schools,  materials  are  printed 
in  English  and  Spanish.   Further,  each  sixth  grade  student  takes  a  decision-making  unit,  which 
focuses  on  the  options  available  for  junior  high  school  and  assists  students  in  selecting  the 
schools  most  appropriate  for  them. 

Improvements  in  East  Harlem  are  clear  and  demonstrable.    When  the  district  started  this 
program,  its  students  ranked  last  among  the  32  community  districts  in  New  York  City,  and 
about  15  percent  of  the  students  read  at  or  above  grade  level.   Today,  its  students  rank, 
depending  on  the  test,  15th  or  16th,  and  about  65  percent  of  the  students  read  at  or  above 
grade  level.   More  parent  involvement,  less  school  vandalism,  better  student  and  educator 
attendance,  and  higher  morale  among  educators  are  also  evident.   Journalists  and  district 
administrators  report  a  major  reason  for  these  improvements  is  the  choice  plan  (Fliegel,  1989, 
Merrow,  1989,  Hske,  1988). 

The  district  also,  about  five  years  ago,  assumed  responsibility  for  operating  a  high  school  in 
its  community;  prior  to  that  time  East  Harlem  offered  programs  for  grades  K  through  8  only. 
District  teachers  and  administrators  began  operating  the  school,  which  at  that  time  had  a 
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graduation  rate  of  7  percent,  using  the  principles  developed  by  Ted  Sizer  and  the  Coalition  of 
Essential  Schools.    The  high  school  is  open  to  anyone  who  wishes  to  attend,  and  in  its  first  two 
years,  more  than  90  percent  of  its  students  graduated  (Fliegel,  1989). 

HOFSTRA  UNIVERSITY  STUDY 

Hofstra  University  Professor  Mary  Anne  Raywid  recently  completed  a  review  of  more  than 
100  studies  on  various  public  school  choice  plans,  "The 'Mounting  Case  for  Schools  of  Choice" 
(Raywid,  1989).    Raywid  concludes  that  when  families  have  the  opportunity  to  select  among 
various  public  schools,  students  achieve  more  and  like  school  and  themselves  better,  parents 
have  better  attitudes  toward  school,  and  educators  feel  more  like  professionals.    Raywid 
strongly  supports  more  choice  among  public  schools  and  vigorously  opposes  providing  additional 
tax  funds  to  private  and  parochial  schools. 

A  SUMMARY  OF  THIS  RESEARCH 

The  studies  just  cited,  which  were  conducted  across  the  country,  do  not  necessarily 
contradict  one  another.    A  consensus  is  emerging  about  certain  key  features  of  public  school 
choice  plans.    Although  plans  differ,  most  effective  plans  have  the  following  common  elements: 

o          A  clear  statement  of  the  goals  and  objectives  for  all  schools  anc" 
students; 

o  Information  and  counseling  to  help  parents  select  among  various 

programs  for  their  children; 

o          Student  assignment  and  transfer  policies  that  do  not  discriminate 
students  on  the  basis  of  past  achievement  or  behavior; 
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o  Nondiscriminatory  admission  policies  that  draw  from  a  wide  spectrum  of 

students,  not  "first  come-first  served"  admission  procedures; 
o          Encouragement  and  assistance  for  most  schools  within  a  given 

geographical  area  to  develop  distinctive  features,  rather  than  simply  a 

concentration  of  resources  on  a  few  schools; 

o  Opportunities  for  educators  in  the  schools  themselves  to  help  create 

programs; 

o  Available  transportation  within  a  reasonable  area  for  all  students,  with  a 

priority  given  to  those  coming  from  low-income  and  non-English- 
speaking  families; 

o          A  requirement  that  dollars  should  follow  students  (i.e.,  sending  and 
receiving  institutions  should  not  both  receive  funding); 

o  Procedures  that  promote  more  desegregation  and  integration  among 

students;  and 

o  Provisions  for  continuing  oversight  and  modification. 

The  strongest,  most  effective  plans  will  include  these  features  and  will  produce  expanded 
opportunity  and  increased  achievement  for  all  students  in  the  area  served  by  a  choice  plan,  nt 
just  "for  a  fortunate  few. 


PROSPECTS  FOR  EXPANSION  OF  THE  STATE  ROLE 
IN  PUBLIC  SCHOOL  CHOICE 

In  a  democracy,  it  is  not  enough  to  have  popular  support  for  an  idea-it  must  have 
advocates.    New,  often  unusual  coalitions  are  promoting  public  school  choice  throughout  the 
country, 

In  Minnesota,  for  example,  the  governor  has  been  joined  by  the  League  of  Women  Voter: 
Minnesota  PTA,  Elementary  and  Secondary  School  Principals,  and  the  Minnesota  Business 
Partnership  (MBP).   MBP  comprises  the  chief  executive  officers  of  the  75  largest  companies  i, 
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the  State  (3M,  Honeywell,  Pillsbury,  etc.).    Hundreds  of  individual  educators  supported  the 
legislation  against  the  opposition  of  powerful  education  groups  such  as  the  Minnesota 
Education  Association,  Minnesota  Federation  of  Teachers,  Minnesota  School  Boards 
Association,  and  Minnesota  Association  of  School  Administrators,  all  of  whom  used  their 
influence  and  resources  trying  to  defeat  it.   Two  studies  of  the  Minnesota  experience  appeared 
in  1987  (King  and  Roberts,  1987;  Mazzoni,  1987).    Each  agrees  that  the  development  of 
coalitions,  including  educators  and  people  outside  the,-profession,  was  central  to  the  adoption  of 

legislation  in  Minnesota. 

Similar  coalitions  are  emerging  in  Colorado  and  California.    In  Colorado,  liberal  and 
conservative  State  legislators  agreed  to  a  postsecondary  options  plan  recommended  by  a  liberal 
State  board  of  education  member  who  spent  years  opposing  voucher  plans  (funding  private  and 
parochial  schools)  and  a  conservative  think-tank,  the  Independence  Institute.   A  K-12  open- 
enrollment  bill,  similar  to  Minnesota's  law,  also  was  introduced  in  1988  but  defeated.    Officials 
of  various  groups  are  meeting  to  discuss  how  they  can  work  together  on  a  bill. 
In  California,  the  Business  Roundtable  recently  adopted  a  series  of  reform 
recommendations  that  would  allow  llth  and  12th  graders  to  choose  among  various  secondary 
and  postsecondary  schools,  as  well  as  promote  more  choice  within  individual  school  districts 
(BW  Associates,  1988).    The  California  Business  Roundtable  is  beginning  to  work  with  public 
alternative  school  educators  to  win  support  for  this  program.    For  the  past  several  years, 
California  public  alternative  school  teachers  and  administrators  have  been  trying  to  win  support 
for  legislation  to  authorize  public  school  educators  to  establish  a  school  if  parents  of  at  least  30 
students  said  they  wanted  their  children  to  attend  the  program.    Any  program  established  under 


this  legislation  would  have  to  meet  all  State  standards.   A  variety  of  California  reform  reports 
issued  over  the  past  several  years  recommend  expansion  of  choice  among  public  schools. 

In  1989,  Governor  Clinton  of  Arkansas,  Governor  Branstad  of  Iowa,  Governor  Orr  of 
Nebraska,  and  Governor  Gardner  of  Washington  recommended,  and  their  legislators  adopted, 
programs  of  public  school  choice.   In  Illinois,  Massachusetts,  Michigan,  New  Jersey,  North 
Carolina,  Ohio,  and  Wisconsin,  the  governors  have  suggested  that  their  legislators  take  action 
in  1989  to  expand  the  public  school  options  available  to  families.    For  example,  the 
Massachusetts  governor  has  asked  the  Department  of  Education  to  develop  an  enrollment 
options  program  similar  to  Minnesota's.    In  Arizona,  Connecticut,  Michigan,  and  Ohio  business 
leaders,  educators,  and  parents  are  encouraging  their  legislators  to  adopt  some  form  of 
expanded  public  school  choice.   Consultant  Paul  Berman,  who  wrote  reports  for  businesses  in 
California  and  Minnesota  which  included  choice  recommendations,  recently  recommended 
various  reforms,  including  more  public  school  choice,  in  Hawaii. 

These  recommendations  have  not  been  ignored.    Al  Shanker,  president  of  the  American 
Federation  of  Teachers,  suggested  in  April  1988  that  public  school  teachers  be  allowed  to 
create  distinctive  programs  from  which  families  could  choose  (Shanker,  1988).    The  Citizens 
League,  based  in  Minneapolis-St.  Paul,  used  that  recommendation  as  the  basis  for  its 
recommendations  on  dealing  with  desegregation  in  a  report  issued  in  December  1988  (Citizens 
League,  1988).   The  lobbyist  for  the  Minnesota  Education  Association,  acknowledging  that  his 
organization  initially  opposed  Governor  Perpich's  open-enrollment  proposals,  recently  said,  "We 
are  starting  to  see  it  as  teacher  empowerment"  (Bencivenga,  1988).   Further,  the  Minnesota 
Association  of  School  Administrators,  which  had  lobbied  against  Governor  Perpich's  proposals, 


;ecently  published  a  brochure  for  parents  entitled  "How  to  Pick  Your  Child's  School" 
(Minnesota  Association  of  School  Administrators,  1989). 

The  National  Education  Association  (NEA),  headed  by  Mary  Futrell,  has  participated  in 
various  public  school  choice  plans  throughout  the  country,  and  Mary  Futrell  recommended  to 
the  nation's  governors  a  series  of  features  that  should  be  a  part  of  any  choice  plan.   These 
features  were  included  in  the  1986  report  Time  for  Results  (National  Governors'  Association, 

1986).    While  a  recent  NEA  staff  discussion  paper  noted  that  the  association  opposes  programs 

U< 
providing  funds  to  private  and  parochial  schools,  it  goes  on  to  say  that  "the  climate  has 

changed.    The  definition  of  the  term  choice  has  been  tempered  with  the  advent  of  recent 
proposals  that  move  away  from  vouchers  and  funding  of  private  schools  and  toward  choice 
within  the  public  schools.   This  calls  for  fresh  consideration  of  the  choice  concept,  particularly 
in  terms  of  how  implementation  of  recent  choice  proposals  will  effect  the  structure  of  schools, 
the  role  of  teachers  and  teacher  organizations  and  outcomes  for  students"  (NEA,  1989,  p.  1). 


THE  FEDERAL  GOVERNMENT'S  ROLE  IN  THE 
DEVELOPMENT  OF  CHOICE  PLANS 


The  federal  government  has  played  an  important  role  in  the  development  of  choice  plans 
at  the  Slate  and  local  levels. 

o          The  federal  government  has  spent  millions  of  dollars  to  help  districts 

establish  magnet  schools.    This  money  has  been  spent  with  mixed  results. 
Some  of  the  best  local  choice  plans  in  the  country,  such  as  that  in  East 
Harlem,  were  established  with  federal  assistance  and  so  were  some  of 
the  magnet  school  systems  most  frequently  criticized,  such  as  those  in 
Chicago.    As  already  noted,  the  details  of  choice  plans  are  critical.  In 
East  Harlem,  all  junior  high  schools  offer  alternative  programs,  receiving 
approximately  equal  dollars  per  pupil  and  admitting  a  cross  section  of 
students  who  apply.   In  response  to  parents'  requests  in  East  Harlem, 


some  of  the  most  popular  schools  have  been  replicated  within  the 
district.    Chicago,  in  contrast,  has  relatively  few  magnet  schools,  there 
are  long  waiting  lists  at  the  most  popular  schools,  and  the  differences  in 
funding  for  magnet  and  neighborhood  schools  are  enormous.   Moreover, 
Chicago  magnet  schools  are  allowed  to  pick  and  choose  among  students 
and  educators.    Not  surprisingly,  there  is  an  enormous  gap  between  the 
quality  of  education  provided  at  magnet  schools  and  that  provided  at 
neighborhood  schools. 

Does  this  mean  that  the  federal  government  should  not  support  the  development  of 
magnet  schools?    Not  at  all.    However,  the  federal  government  should  pay  more  attention  to 
the  details  of  choice  plans,  and  promote  the  East  Harlem  and  Cambridge  mode!  rather  than 
the  Chicago  plan.    In  written  testimony,  the  author  of  this  report  recently  suggested  to  a 
Congressional  committee  that  the  federal  government  use  magnet  school  funds  to  encourage 
most  or  all  schools  within  an  urban  area  to  be  magnets,  rather  than  creating  a  few  "super 
schools."   The  federal  government  also  might  require  that  school  districts  receiving  magnet 
school  funds  establish  parent  information  centers  with  aggressive  outreach  programs,  and  that 
schools  developed  with  federal  funds  not  be  allowed  to  select  among  students  on  the  basts  of 
previous  achievement  or  behavior  (Nathan,  1989b). 

o  The  federal  government  has  supported  research  about  the  design  and 

impact  of  choice  plans.   Portions  of  the  studies  carried  out  by  Raywid 
and  Moore  and  Davenport,  cited  earlier,  were  done  with  federal 
assistance.  Moreover,  the  federally  funded  study  of  Minnesota's 
Postsecondary  Options  program  helped  legislators  understand  the  overall 
effects  of  the  program.   But  important  research  questions  about  choice 
plans  remain  to  be  answered,  and  federal  support  to  find  answers  could 
be  helpful.  For  example,  the  federal  government  might  ask  researchers 
to  look  at  how  technology  could  be  used  to  help  parents  make  more 
informed  choices  among  schools,  or  what  effects  different  approaches  to 
racial  balance  guidelines  might  have  for  choice  systems,  or  what 
standards  States  should  require  that  all  schools  meet, 

0          The  federal  government  could  encourage  the  attention  of  the  nation  on 
thjs  issue.   Publicizing  the  value  of  well-designed  choice  plans  and  the 
problems  of  poorly  designed  programs  via  conferences,  publications,  and 
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speeches  would  help  more  people  understand  what  is  happening  and 
assist  State  and  local  decisionmaking. 


CONCLUSIONS 

In  a  book  published  one  month  after  A  Nation  at  Risk  appeared  in  1983,  the  author  of 
this  report  recommended  expanded  options  among  public  schools  as  a  key  part  of  school 
reform  (Nathan,  1983),  but  there  was  no  substantial  State  level  interest  in  the  idea  among 
policymakers  or  the  media  until  the  last  several  years  of  this  decade.   Interest  has  been 
heightened  by  such  events  as  the  endorsement  of  the  concept  by  the  National  Governors' 
Association,  the  encouraging  experiences  in  East  Harlem,  Cambridge  and  Minnesota,  and  the 
attention  to  the  ideas  of  Minnesota  Governor  Rudy  Perpich,  who  discussed  public  school 
choice  in  his  role  as  chair  of  Education  Commission  of  the  States  during  1988-89. 

Many  States  and  school  districts  are  now  looking  closely  at  the  research  and  details  of 
public  school  choice  programs.    Scholars  have  determined  that  school  choice  is  a  powerful 
reform  tool.    Although  no  one  best  approach  exists  for  all  States,  recognition  appears  to  be 
growing  that  all  choice  programs  should  include  certain  critical  elements  such  as  parent 
information,  nondiscriminatory  admission  policies,  and  opportunity  for  educators  to  create 
distinctive  programs.   Failure  to  include  these  elements  can  increase  rather  than  decrease  the 
gaps  in  achievement  and  opportunity  between  affluent  and  low-income  young  people. 

Today,  most  people  support  the  idea  of  more  choice  among  public  schools.  In  response  to 
new  coalitions  of  private  and  public  sector  advocates,  more  than  20  States  have  taken  steps  to 
implement  some  choice  in  their  public  school  systems.   Allowing  families  and  educators  to 
select  among  various  public  schools  can  have  a  rapid,  dramatic,  positive  effect.  As  educators, 
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parents,  and,  most  important,  students,  have  testified,  being  allowed  to  select  among  public 
schools  has  changed  lives. 

At  the  White  House  Workshop  on  Choice  in  Education  in  January  1989,  18-year-old  Chris 
Wilcox  described  how  Minnesota's  choice  programs  had  affected  his  life,  enabling  him  to  attend 
an  alternative  public  school  and  a  local  community  college.    Without  the  choice  programs,  he 
said,  "I  probably  would  not  graduate....Choice  not  only  gave  me  a  chance  to  personalize  my 
education,  but  it  also  gave  me  the  confidence  that  I  can  make  something  of  myself  and  control 
my  destiny"  (Nathan,  1989a,  p.  222). 
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Public  School  Choice 
and  the  Future  of  American  Education 


The  consensus  is  clean  America's  public  schools  are  still  in  serious  trouble.  Since  the 
iblication  of  A  Nation  at  Risk  in  1983,  educational  reform  has  become  one  of  this  country's 
:si  powerful  and.  controversial  political  issues.  But  the  numbers  remain  appalling.  Grades, 
it  scores,  dropout  rates  all  suggest  that  the  educational  reform  movement  is  failing.  Why? 
cause  the  reformers  aren't  trying  hard  enough?  Because  their  goals  are  ill-conceived?  Or 
cause  they're  trying  to  change  the  schools  from  above— instead  of  creating  new  incentives  for 

Lange  from  within? 

In  1988  and  early  1989,  the  Manhattan  Institute  for  PoUcy  Research  sponsored  a  series  of 
rums  in  New  York  and  London  focusing  on  an  important  new  aspect  of  educational  reform: 
le  concept  of  parental  choice.  "Choice"  programs  introduce  the  incentive  of  competition  into 
«  public  school  system  by  giving  parents  the  right  to  select  the  schools  their  children  attend, 
ritics  dismiss  parental  choice  as  a  means  of  improving  schooling  for  middle-class  children  at 
»  expense  of  the  poor  and  handicapped.  Advocates  of  choice  point  to  dramatic  improvement 
i  the  quality  of  education  provided  by  school  districts-rich  and  poor  alike-thai  have  imple- 
mented parental  choice  programs. 

The  Right  to  Choose  is  drawn  from  the  presentations  made  at  these  forums.  In  "The 
'roblem,"  Chester  Finn  offers  a  stark  appraisal  of  the  state  of  American  education  in  the  wake 
,f  six  years  of  educational  "reform."  Formerly  assistant  secretary  of  the  U.S.  Department  of 
KLucalion  under  Ronald  Reagan,  Finn  is  now  professor  of  education  and  public  policy  at 
/anderbilt  University  and  director  of  the  Educational  Excellence  Network.  He  is  co-author 
iwith  Diane  Ravitch)  of  What  Do  Our  17-Year-Olds  Know? 

'The  Theory"  is  a  two-part  overview  of  the  implications  of  recent  research  findings  on 
fce  educational  choice  movement  and  its  rationale.  John  Chubb,  a  senior  research  fellow  at  the 
Brooking*  Institution,  discusses  a  Brookings  study  of  500  American  public  and  private  high 
Khools;  James  Coleman,  a  professor  of  sociology  at  the  University  of  Chicago  and  the  author  of 
some  22  books  (including  the  celebrated  "Coleman  Report")  and  over  200  scholarly  articles  on 
rfucation,  discusses  his  research  on  the  effectiveness  of  Catholic  high  schools. 


'The  Solution"  discusses  how  educational  choice  has  been  implemented  in  Minnesota 
and  New  York  City.  It  includes  presentations  by  Joe  Nathan,  a  senior  fellow  at  the  University 
of  Minnesota's  Humphrey  Institute  of  Public  Affairs,  who  is  widely  regarded  as  the  nation's 
leading  expert  on  the  design  and  implementation  of  educational  choice  programs;  Seymour 
Fliegel,  former  deputy  superintendent  of  District  4  in  East  Harlem,  who  discusses  how  he 
implemented  a  choice  program  in  the  junior  high  schools  of  his  district;  and  Cole  Cenn,  super- 
intendent of  District  27  in  Queens,  who  previously  served  as  principal  and  founder  of  District 
4's  Manhattan  Center  for  Science  and  Mathematics. 

"A  Dialogue  on  Choice"  contains  excerpts  from  the  question-and-answer  sessions  that 
followed  the  various  presentations  in  New  York  and  London.  The  participants  include  Robert 
Wagner,  Jr.,  president  of  the  New  York  City  Board  of  Education;  Frank  Macchiarola,  formerly 
Chancellor  of  the  New  York  City  Board  of  Education;  and  Eugene  Lang,  president  of  the  "I 
Have  a  Dream"  Foundation.  , 


1. 


THE  PROBLEM: 

A  Depressing  Look 

at  Education  in  Ajnerica  Today 


Chester  Finn  Jr.:  I'm  part  of  a  beleaguered  minority  group:  professors  of  education 
who  believe  that  kids  actually  ought  to  know  something  by  the  time  they  Hnish  going  to 
school.  Accordingly,  most  of  what  I  say  here  today  is  going  to  be  fairly  depressing,  since  the 
ilale  of  American  education  itself  is  fairly  depressing.  The  problem  starts  with  the  education 
departments  of  this  country's  university  campuses,  which  have  long  since  been  overtaken  by 
very,  very  bad  ideas.  Bad  ideas  eventually  give  rise  to  bad  practices.  In  education,  bad  prac- 
tices eventually  give  rise  to  ignorant  kids.  Ignorant  kids  are  what  our  educational  system  is 

producing  today. 

I  want  to  talk  first,  however,  about  "successful"  kids,  the  ones  who  persevere  and 
graduate  from  high  school.  Of  those  kids,  70%  eventually  enroll  in  college;  of  those  who  enro 
in  college,  50%  graduate.  We  have  27  million  adult  Americans  walking  around  the  streets  of 
this  country  with  bachelor's  degrees  in  their  pockets.  Unfortunately,  the  average  "successful1' 
product  of  our  schools  doesn't  know  much  and  has  very  few  skills.  Here's  some  corroborate 
data  from  the  National  Assessment  of  Educational  Progress,  which  is  the  closest  thing  we  ha* 
to  a  barometer  of  educational  outcomes  in  the  United  States.  The  Rgures  I'm  going  to  give  yo 
come  from  the  eleventh  grade  in  1986.  Bear  in  mind  that  these  are  the  kids  who  stuck  it  out 
until  they  were  in  the  eleventh  grade,  who  didn't  drop  out,  who  probably  graduated  from  hif 

school  the  following  yean 

•  Only  6%  of  them  could  handle  reading  at  a  level  of  difficulty  that  enabled  them  to 
handle  original  source  material,  serious  essays,  scientific  material  and  traditional 

college-level  textbooks. 

•  Only  7%  of  them  could  handle  math  problems  of  the  kind  that  require  the  use  of 

simple  algebra. 

•  Only  20%  could  write  a  letter  that  satisfied  modest  requirements  for  adequacy. 


Ch«l*r  Finn  Jr.:  Pr^sor  of  Education  and  Public  Policy  at  VanderbiH  University  «**»*>' * 
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.  His  latet  book,  What  Do  Our  17-Year-Qlds  Know,  was  cwtkorei  with  OHM  **n^. 


As  for  history  and  literature,  Diane  Ravitch  and  I  wrote  a  book  called  mat  Da  Our  17- 
Know?  based  on  a  1986  assessment  of  what  eleventh-graders  knew  about  American 
history  and  Western  literature-the  first  such  assessment  ever  made  in  the  United  States.  This 
test  included  such  questions  as:  "In  which  century  was  the  First  World  War?"  The  students 
did  "well"  on  that  one.  Some  55%  of  them  successfully  placed  World  War  I  between  1900  and 
1950.  But  when  we  asked  them  in  which  fifty-year  span  the  Civil  War  occurred,  only  33% 
could  answer  the  question  correctly.  Some  of  them  placed  it  before  Columbus,  some  of  them 
placed  it  after  Eisenhower.  Keep  in  mind,  by  the  way,  that  80%  of  these  kids  were  studying 
U.S.  history  that  year. 

Yes,  there  are  wonderful  exceptions  all  through  American  education.  It's  a  huge  sys- 
tem, and  there  are  exceptions  to  everything  you  can  say  about  it.  But  on  the  average,  even  the 
"successful"  products  of  our  system  know  very  little  and  are  functioning  at  a  disturbingly  low 
level  of  intellectual  skill.  They  then  go  to  college  and,  if  they're  lucky,  are  given  the  secondary 
education  that  they  should  have  acquired  in  high  school  but  didn't.  They  graduate  with  a 
bachelor's  degree  In  their  pockets— but  without  a  higher  education. 

Six  years  ago,  the  Secretary  of  Education  told  us  in  A  Nation  at  Risk  that  we  had  a  prob- 
lem. Indeed  we  did.  Since  then,  we've  been  working  very  hard.  State  after  state  has  passed 
comprehensive  educational  reform  legislation.  "Education"  governors  have  been  giving  it  their 
all.  Legislators  and  business  leaders  and  newspaper  editors  and  crusading  professional  educa- 
tors have  been  giving  it  their  all.  We're  spending  more,  we're  trying  harder,  we're  fussing  end- 
lessly. What  of  it?  As  of  yet,  there  has  been  no  demonstrable  improvement  in  the  actual 
outcomes  of  American  education. 

Why?  And  what  can  we  do  about  it?  I  don't  know  why,  not  entirely.  But  let  me  give 
you  a  couple  of  notions  as  to  why  we're  not  doing  better. 

First,  and  to  me  most  vexing,  is  that  while  everybody  seems  to  agree  that  the  nation  as  a 
whole  is  at  risk,  almost  everybody  has  simultaneously  concluded  'that  their  own  kids  and  their 
own  schools  are  doing  just  fine.  TTte  most  recent  international  comparative  assessment  of  edu- 
cation looked  at  13-year-olds  in  about  seven  countries  in  math  and  sdence.  Our  kids,  as  we're 
growing  accustomed  to  discovering,  did  the  worst  in  the  world  on  math.  But  one  of  the  back- 
ground questions  on  the  assessment  asked  the  kids:  "Do  you  think  you're  good  at  math?" 
Guess  which  kids  led  .he  world  in  thinking  they're  good  in  math  while  trailing  the  world  in 
being  good  at  math? 


Parents  are  no  better.  Every  state  in  the  country  that  uses  standardized  tests  is  report- 
ing  to  its  citizens  that  their  kids  are  above  average.  Now  if  you're  told  by  the  superintendent  of 
public  education  that  your  kids  are  fine,  your  schools  are  fine,  your  city  is  fine,  your  state  is 
fine— well  after  enough  years  of  being  told  it,  you're  probably  going  to  believe  it.  But  it  isn't 
iw*.  It's  self-confidence  rooted  in  quicksand.  It's  a  house  of  cards.  We're  deluding  ourselves 
about  the  state  of  our  educational  system,  and  that's  one  important  reason  why  we're  not  doing 
better.  Everybody  is  assuming  that  somebody  else  should  alter  his  behavior  because  it's  some- 
body else  who's  got  the  problem. 

Second— and  let  me  use  a  manufacturing  metaphor,  even  though  most  educators  hate  it 
when  I  talk  this  way-we've  never  bothered  to  figure  out  what  it  is  that  we  want  the  product  of 
our  educational  system  to  look  like.  We've  never  paused  to  describe  the  specifications  for  the 
product  that  we  want  this  system  of  production  to  yield.  We've  fiddled  with  the  system,  we've 
changed  the  rules  by  which  we  operate  our  schools,  we've  altered  the  finance  arrangements 
and  the  incentive  arrangements.  But  we  did  all  of  this  without  ever  asking:  'Wat  would  we 
like  our  kids  to  come  out  of  school  knowing?  Or  being  able  to  do?" 

i  A  third  possible  explanation  is  that  we  have  ignored  what  1  respectfully  suggest  to  you 

u  the  first  great  finding  of  educational  research— which  also  happens  to  be  the  first  great  find- 
ing of  common  sense  about  educatioa  Kids  tend  to  learn  that  which  they  study,  and  they  tend 
to  learn  tt  in  rough  proportion  to  the  amount  of  time  that  they  spend  studying  it.  We  know 
that  this  maxim  Is  true.  But  we  haven't  lived  by  it  in  our  efforts  at  educational  reform. 

Look  at  the  high  school  graduating  class  of  1987.  These  are  the  kids  who  entered  col- 
tege  a  year  and  a  half  ago,  the  same  kids  who  entered  high  school  the  year  that  the  excellence 
commission  declared  the  United  States  to  be  a  nation  at  risk.  How  many  of  them  actually  took 
the  high-school  courses  that  the  excellence  commission  said  ought  to  constitute  the  "new 
basics"  of  American  education?  In  1983,  the  commission  defined  the  "new  basics"  for  high 
school  students  as  follows;  four  years  of  English,  three  years  of  math,  three  years  of  science, 
three  years  of  social  studies,  two  years  of  a  foreign  language  and  a  half-year  of  computers. 
Four  years  later,  only  13%  of  American  high  school  students  were  actually  exposed  to  those 
courses.  Eighty-seven  percent  took  something  less,  If  you  drop  the  foreign-language  and 

I    computer  requirements  from  the  list,  the  results  aren't  much  better  70%  still  took  something 
I 

less  than  the  remaining  "basic"  courses. 


If  you  care  about  the  distribution  of  equal  opportunity  in  American  society,  by  the  way, 
you  should  know  that  black  and  Hispanic  kids  as  a  group  took  that  "basic"  menu  of  courses  at 
a  rate  of  about  22%,  while  Asian  kids  took  it  at  the  rate  of  about  54%.  If  you're  interested  in  at 
least  one  partial  explanation  for  why  Asian  kids  are  doing  well  in  American  education,  that's  it. 

Fourth,  our  education  profession,  by  and  large,  is  pursuing  the  wrong  goals.  It's  ob- 
sessed with  whether  your  mind  is  functioning—not  with  whether  you're  learning  anything. 
I'm  making  a  distinction  here  between  skills  and  knowledge,  and  suggesting  to  you  that  our 
educators  in  general  are  so  transfixed  by  cognitive  skill  that  they've  concluded  that  as  long  as 
you're  thinking,  it  doesn't  really  matter  whether  you  know  anything;  as  long  as  you're  reading, 
it  doesn't  matter  what  you're  reading;  as  long  as  you're  able  to  analyze,  it  doesn't  matter 
whether  you  possess  knowledge  worth  analyzing. 

This  is  an  oversimplification,  of  course,  but  it's  only  a  partial  distortion  of  reality.  If 
you  doubt  it,  look  at  the  reception  of  E.  B.  Hirsch,  who  suggested  in  his  book  Cultural  Literacy 
that  there  really  is  a  body  of  knowledge  that  everybody  ought  to  possess  by  the  time  they  come 
out  of  school,  if  only  so  that  they  will  have  the  shared  background  necessary  to  allow  them  to 
communicate  with  one  another.  For  his  troubles,  Hirsch  has  been  denounced  as  a  cultural  im- 
perialist, as  a  latter-day  Gradgrind,  Every  bad  thing  that  can  possibly  be  said  about  an  educa- 
tor has  been  said  about  Hirsch.  The  education  profession  has  persuaded  itself  that  he's  some 
sort  of  lunatic,  that  as  long  as  kids  are  "thinking,"  they  don't  really  have  to  know  anything. 

Finally,  while  the  private  sector  is  currently  engaged  in  herculean  efforts  to  improve  the 
educational  system,  it  has  not  had  any  effect  whatsoever  on  the  actual  quality  of  education. 
Why?  Because  it  has  allowed  educators  to  set  the  agenda— and  because  it  has  not  applied  to 
education  the  norms  that  it  would  apply  to  business.  Such  as:  What  is  the  product?  Are  there 
ways  of  reconfiguring  the  production  system  that  might  produce  a  better  product?  Are  we 
making  a  profit?  Are  we  getting  any  return  on  our  investment?  What  is  the  bottom  line? 

Business  people  are  accustomed  to  thinking  that  way-about. their  businesses.  But  they 
go  native  when  they  rum  their  attentions  to  education.  They  stop  looking  for  a  bottom  line. 
They  end  up  indulging,  with  some  honorable  exceptions,  in  what  I  call  "Lady  Bountiful"  pro- 
grams. They  give  resources  to  schools  to  provide  some  additional  service,  but  they  do  not  in 
any  significant  way  alter  the  rules  by  which  the  school  systems  operate,  and  do  not  in  any 
significant  way  exact  demands  on  the  school  systems  for  a  better  product  The  result  is  predict- 


i:le.  They  feel  good  about  themselves.  They  get  terrific  public  relations.  But  the  schools  don't 
.-nprove  one  iota — except  insofar  as  those  few  kids  who  happen  to  be  touched  by  the  addi- 
tional services  are  marginally  improved  by  them. 

If  you  want  to  improve  education  in  America,  you've  got  to  keep  this  fact  firmly  in 
:rjrd:    educators,  like  the  people  who  run  every  other  large  enterprise  in  American  society,  are 
deeply  "conservative"  in  the  sense  that  they  don't  wish  to  alter  their  accustomed  ways  of  doing 
Lhings.  They  may  be  politically  liberal,  they  may  vote  for  Democrats,  they  may  have  left-wing 
rations  about  foreign  policy,  but  when  it  comes  to  their  own  work,  they  do  it  the  way  they've 
always  done  it,  and  they'll  never  change  their  ways  unless  somebody  either  induces  or  forces 

them  to  do  so. 

Needless  to  say,  all  of  this  would  be  perfectly  Bne— if  you  were  content  with  the  overall 
performance  of  American  education,  if  you  believed  that  American  education  exists  primarily 
to  serve  its  employees.  But  I  don't  believe  that.  I  think  that  the  American  educational  system 
and  its  employees  are  means  to  an  end.  That  end  is  kids  who  come  out  of  school  having 
learned  something.  While  there  are  ways  of  bringing  that  end  about,  we  haven't  embarked 
upon  very  many  of  them.  The  educational  reform  movement,  despite  its  best  efforts,  has  not 
altered  the  rules  by  which  the  system  is  operating.  Neither  has  the  business  community.  And 
these  rules  are  not  adequately  serving  American  society  in  1989,  I 


THE  THEORY: 
The  Rationale  for  Educational  Choice 


WHAT  MAKES  SCHOOLS  WORK? 


John  Chubb:  I  want  to  try  to  explain  why  someone  who  considers  himself  something 
of  a  liberal  is  a  supporter  of  educational  choice.  Choice,  after  all,  U  an  idea  that's  been  champi- 
oned by  Ronald  Reagan  and  William  Bennett,  and  most  recently  by  George  Bush.  As  a  result, 
many  people  seem  to  think  that  it's  some  sort  of  a  right-wing  conspiracy:  something  intended 
to  make  the  poor  worse  off,  make  minorities  worse  off,  and  help  out  kids  who  come  from  well- 
to-do  families  that  can  figure  out  how  to  use  the  choice  system  to  their  benefit. 

Weil,  that's  not  what  choice  is  all  about.  In  fact,  I  support  educational  choice  because  I 
think  it's  our  best  hope  for  improving  America's  schools  in  general  and  for  improving  Amer- 
ica's urban  schools-which  are,  of  course,  largely  attended  by  poor  children  and  minority 
children—  in  particular. 

Over  the  last  six  years,  as  Chester  Finn  points  out,  there  has  been  a  tremendous  amount 
of  effort  nationwide  and  in  cities  around  the  country  directed  toward  trying  to  improve  our 
nation's  educational  system.  Spending  on  education  per  pupil  has  increased  somewhere  from 
40%  to  50%  in  real  terms.  Teacher  salaries  are  up  more  than  those  of  any  other  occupational 
group.  Students  are  being  required  to  take  more  tests  and  being  held  more  accountable  for 
their  performance.  Teachers  are  also  being  held  more  accountable.  More  testing  of  teachers 
and  more  elaborate  evaluation  systems  for  teachers  are  being  imposed.  Graduation  require- 
ments are  being  increased  around  the  country.  Homework  requirements  within  districts  are 
being  stepped  up. 

It  stands  to  reason  that  some  educators  are  responding  to  calls  for  parental  choice  by 
saying:  'Why  do  you  wan,  to  upset  the  apple  cart?  We're  already  trying  to  improve  the 
schools."  Unfortunately,  their  efforts  simpiy  aren't  working.  Our  dropout  rates  are  still 
roughly  25%  nationwide  and  close  to  50%  in  large  cities.  Our  test  scores  are  still  poor  in  com- 


ririson  to  the  scores  of  countries  around  the  world— as  well  as  in  comparison  to  scores  in  this 

country  just  twenty  years  ago. 

Yes,  there's  been  a  tremendous  amount  of  concern  about  the  quality  of  education  in  this 
ttuntry,  and  a  tremendous  effort  to  try  to  do  something  about  it.  But  while  some  aspects  of 
i«e  efforts  are,  generally  speaking,  good  ideas,  they  aren't  very  promising  when  considered  as 
;v«raU  approaches  to  school  reform.  Our  research  suggests  that  educational  choice  is  far  more 
consistent  with  what  we  now  know  about  how  schools  can  be  improved. 

My  conclusions  about  choice  come  in  large  part  from  a  recent  study  of  America's  high 
schools  based  on  a  random  sample  of  500  public  and  private  high  schools  nationwide.  Within 
£*e  schools,  we  obtained  responses  from  roughly  20,000  teachers,  principals  and  students.  We 
liked  them  questions  about  such  things  as  family  background;  life  at  home;  life  within  the  class- 
room;  teacher  activity;  decision  making  within  the  school;  school  policies;  relationship  of  the 
school  to  outside  influences;  and  the  activities  of  school  boards,  administrators  and  unions.  The 
data  provide  a  fairly  comprehensive  picture  of  what  our  schools  are  like  and  how  they  are  run. 
Let's  get  down  to  the  results.  What  kind  of  schools  promote  achievement?  What  is  the 
by  to  student  achievement?  That's  how  we're  rating  schools,  by  the  way,  and  I  don't  apologize 
to  anyone  for  rating  schools  in  terms  of  student  achievement.  Other  goals  are  important,  but 
student  achievement  is  crucial. 

What,  then,  is  the  most  important  determinant  of  student  achievement?   It's  the  aptitude, 
or  entering  ability,  of  the  student.  That's  bad  news,  because  it's  hard  to  control  what  students 
bring  to  school.  But  the  good  news  is  that  when  you  take  into  account  a  whole  range  of  factors 
that  promote  student  achievement,  the  second  most  important  Influence  on  student  achievement 
is  the  school  itself.  In  fact,  the  influence  of  the  school  itself,  measured  comprehensively,  was 
about  as  important  as  the  influence  of  the  wealth  and  education  and  occupational  status  of  the 
family— and  more  important  than  the  influence  of  peers. 

Weall  know,  impressionistically,  that  some  schools  are  good  and  some  are  bad.  You 
wander  around  from  one  school  to  the  next  and  you  can  tell  when  you're  in  a  good  school  and 
when  you're  in  a  bad  school.  Reformers  have  always  known  this,  but  we've  never  been  able  to 
systematically  figure  out  what  it  is  that  distinguishes  a  good  school  from  a  bad  one-until  now. 
Our  survey  revealed  that  teacher  salaries  were  unrelated  to  school  performance.  Per-pupil  ex- 
penditures were  unrelated  to  school  performance  Class  size  was  unrelated  to  school  perform- 


ance.  Graduation  requirements  were  unrelated  to  school  performance.  Homework  policies 
were  unrelated  to  school  performance.  In  other  words,  the  kinds  of  things  that  reformers  are 
trying  to  change,  the  things  that  state  legislatures  are  working  so  vigorously  on  right  now,  are 
basically  unrelated  to  how  schools  are  doing. 

Those  qualities  that  do  seem  to  make  a  difference  are  not  things  that  school  reformers 
can  easily  influence  with  policies.  Even  so,  they  are  immediately  perceptible  to  anyone  who 
walks  into  a  good  school.  Effective  schools  have  clear,  ambitious  goals  that  are  clear  to  every- 
body. They  are  focused  on  excellence.  The  teachers  and  the  principal  agree  about  what  the 
school  is  trying  to  accomplish.  School  reformers  and  school  researchers  who  have  looked  at 
effective  schools  have  often  said  that  successful  schools  seem  to  have  a  "mission."  Everyone  in 
an  effective  school  is  trying  to  accomplish  something,  whether  it's  excellence  in  math  and 
science,  the  performing  arts  or  sports.  Everyone  in  an  effective  school  is  on  the  same  wave- 
length. 

We  also  found  that  the  leadership  within  effective  schools  was  stronger.  The  principals 
knew  where  they  wanted  to  go.  They  wanted  to  take  the  schools  somewhere  and  they  knew 
how  to  get  there.  These  principals  were  much  more  focused  on  education  than  management. 
We  asked  them  why  they  decided  to  become  principals.  In  the  effective  schools,  they  said 
things  like:  "I  wanted  to  take  control  of  the  personnel  of  this  school.  I  wanted  to  take  control 
over  school  policy.  I  wanted  to  control  things  around  here."  In  the  ineffective  schools,  they 
were  more  likely  to  say:  "I  preferred  administration  to  teaching."  Now  what  kind  of  a  leader  is 
that?  That's  not  a  leader,  that's  a  manager.  And  the  bottom  line  was  that  in  the  successful 
schools  we  saw  educational  tafo,,  not  administrators  or  managers,  running  the  school. 

Professionalism  was  much  higher  in  the  effective  schools.  Within  their  classrooms, 
teachers  were  given  the  freedom  to  operate  more  or  less  as  they  chose.  They  were  treated  with 
respect-as  if  they  had  a  body  of  knowledge  and  a  set  of  skills  that  should  be  allowed  to  oper- 
ate freely.  Teachers  in  effective  schools  also  got  along  with  one  another  much  better.  They 
treated  each  other  as  equals,  as  colleagues,  They  cooperated  with  one  another.  They  coordi- 
nated their  teaching.  They  knew  what  was  going  on  in  each  other's  classes.  They  typically 
characterized  their  schools  as  "a  big  family." 

Putting  these  three  things  together-sense  of  mission,  strong  leadership,  high  sense  of 
professionalism-we  concluded  that  the  effective  schools  operated  like  a  community.  By  con- 
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the  ineffective  organizations  behaved  much  more  like  a  bureaucratic  agency—the  kind  of 
where  rules  and  regulations,  not  trust  and  shared  values,  hold  things  together. 

We  found  that  effective  schools  made  a  big  difference  in  student  achievement.  By  our 
ate,  a  student's  involvement  in  an  effective  high  school  for  four  years,  regardless  of  that 
nt's  aptitude,  peer  group  influences  or  family  influences,  yielded  one  full  year  of  achieve- 
difference  over  what  would  have  been  accomplished  in  an  ineffective  high  school. 

What  encouraged  some  schools  to  become  effectively  organized  while  others  remained 
ctiveiy  organized?  Not  surprisingly,  it  turns  out  that  it's  somewhat  easier  to  have  an 
ively  organized  school  if  you  have  bright,  well-behaved  kids  from  well-to-do  families.  It's 
r  to  organize  an  effective  school  out  in  some  fancy  suburb. 

Still,  you  can  have  an  effective  school  organization  with  just  about  any  group  of  kids, 
bout  anywhere.  We  found  that  the  real  key  to  whether  a  school  became  effectively  organ- 
or  ineffectively  organized  was  the  autonomy  that  the  school  enjoyed  from  external  control 
Jministrators:  that  is,  bureaucrats,  superintendents,  unions  and  school  boards.  The  more 
om  that  the  school  was  granted  to  chart  its  own  course,  the  more  likely  it  was  to  become 
lively  organized;  the  more  that  the  school  was  imposed  upon  by  requirements  from 
de,  the  more  likely  that  it  would  be  fraught  with  internal  conflict,  that  it  would  be  ineffec- 
y  organized  and  would  perform  badly. 

Why  is  that?  Let  me  offer  one  simple  example.  Control  over  personnel  is  the  most 
jrtant.  quality  that  a  school  needs  to  have  in  order  to  be  effectively  organized.  If  a  principal 
:ontrol  over  hiring  and  firing,  that  principal  is  likely  to  hire  and  maintain  in  the  school  a 

of  professionals  whom  he  or  she  respects,  who  share  his  or  her  values,  who  agree  on  the 
tkm  of  the  school  who  agree  on  curriculum,  who  agree  on  instructional  methods,  who  are 
ined  to  cooperate  with  one  another.  A  principal  with  that  kind  of  control  is  not  likely  to 
ale  to  teachers.  Instead,  that  principal  is  likely,  because  of  respect  and  trust,  to  delegate 
jonsibillty  and  to  involve  the  teachers  as  a  team. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  you  have  a  principal  who  4*n'<  have  control  over  who's  teaching 
he  school,  that  principal  is  going  to  distrust  teachers  and  the  teachers  are  going  to  distrust 

another.  Conflict  will  thus  be  inherent,  and  the  school  is  not  going  to  perform  effectively. 

Under  what  conditions  are  schools  granted  this  kind  of  autonomy?  The  bad  news  is 
,  within  the  public  sector,  autonomy  is  more  the  exception  than  the  rule.  The  only  time  you 
,  be  preuy  sure  that  a  public  school  is  going  to  enjoy  autonomy  and  is  going  to  be  able  to  or- 


ganize  effectively  is  when  that  school  is  out  in  the  suburbs,  when  the  kids  are  performing  well 
and  when  the  parents  are  well-educated  and  actively  involved.  In  those  settings,  administra- 
tors and  school  boards  are  more  willing  to  delegate  responsibility  to  the  school  and  the  school 
can  operate  as  an  autonomous  organization. 

Unfortunately,  the  schools  that  need  the  most  help  are  the  inner-city  schools  with  poor 
kids  and  uneducated  parents-and  those  schools,  rather  than  having  the  autonomy  and  en- 
couragement to  organize  effectively,  are  the  ones  that  usually  are  the  recipients  of  crackdowns 
and  mandates  and  instructions  about  how  to  perform,  that  are  most  completely  crippled  by 
rules  governing  personnel.  The  public  schools  that  most  need  autonomy,  in  short,  are  the  ones 
that  are  least  likely  to  get  it.  That's  bad  news  for  school  reform. 

The  good  news  is  that  we've  learned  something  from  looking  at  private  schools  that  has 
helped  us  understand  how  autonomy  can  be  provided  within  the  public  schools.  While  public 
schools  receive  autonomy  only  under  exceptional  circumstances,  private  schools  receive  auton- 
omy under  all  conditions,  whether  they're  in  big  cities,  whether  they're  part  of  large  religious 
systems,  whether  they're  teaching  poor  kids,  whether  the  parents  are  poorly  educated  or  well- 
educated. 

Why?  The  answer  is  simple:  competition.  Private  schools,  regardless  of  their  objec- 
tives, must  please  parents.  They  are  under  competitive  pressures  to  please  parents.  Because  of 
those  pressures,  they  are  encouraged  to  delegate  decision  making  down  to  the  level  where 
parents  can  be  most  effectively  engaged,  where  the  needs  of  parents  can  be  understood,  where 
a  bond  can  be  established  between  the  school  and  the  parent  to  ensure  that  the  parent  is  happy 
enough  to  continue  patronizing  the  school.  Parents  are  least  happy  when  decision  making  is 
vested  far  away  in  some  central  office,  out  of  their  reach.  If  decisions  are  being  made  in  a 
distant  place,  in  a  way  that  parents  can't  influence,  parents  are  going  to  be  unhappy-and 
they're  not  going  to  patronize  that  school. 

To  sum  up,  if  you're  going  to  have  an  effectively  organized  school  and  one  that  can 
perform  well,  that  school  is  going  to  need  autonomy.  The  real  issue  in  school  reform,  then,  is: 
how  do  you  provide  autonomy  and  .till  hold  schools  accountable?  After  all,  you  can't  just  turn 
over  the  keys  of  the  school  to  the  teacher  and  principals  and  be  sure  that  they're  going  to  be 
held  accountable.  The  structure  of  the  existing  system  makes  that  impossiWe.  The  incentives 
are  missing.  There's  r,o  mechanism  to  hold  teachers  and  principals  accountable.  That's  why 
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icu  see  this  profusion  of  testing  and  accountability  systems  that  often  end  up  choking  off  the 
«ry  autonomy  school  reformers  are  trying  to  provide. 

The  only  empirically  and  logically  compelling  way  in  which  autonomy  and  accountabil- 
ity can  be  maintained  is  to  move  to  a  different  system  of  accountability.  You  need  a  system 
&l  holds  schools  accountable  not  from  the  top  down,  but  through  the  market  process,  through 
£e  competitive  process.  You  need  a  system  that  holds  schools  accountable  by  giving  them 
tutonomy — and  by  observing  how  well  the  schools  succeed  in  winning  the  support  of  parents 
rd  students.  Schools  that  are  successful  in  promoting  achievement  and  attracting  parents  in 
crganlzing  effectively  will  be  patronized  and  will  flourish.  Those  that  fail  will  not  be  patron- 
iad  and  will  suffer  and  have  to  be  rebuilt. 

That  kind  of  accountability  system  emphasizes  the  wishes  of  parents  and  students 
such  more  than  the  wishes  of  politicians  and  bureaucrats.  But  there's  every  reason  to  believe 
Mil's  the  kind  of  system  that  will  best  promote  academic  achievement.  Under  it,  schools  will 
haw  the  incentive  and  the  flexibility  to  organize  effectively,  to  develop  missions,  to  operate 
more  professionally.  Schools  will  also  have  the  incentive— and  this  is  crudal— to  develop 
bonds  with  parents  and  students,  those  mutually  reinforcing  relationships  which  are  so  essen- 
tial to  good  education.  And  students  will  be  matched  with  schools  and  programs  that  fit  their 
rittds  and  are  most  likely  to  motivate  them  to  succeed. 

Now  there  are  many  ways  in  which  these  systems  can  be  operated:  through  open- 
enrollment  mechanisms,  through  universal  magnet  systems,  even  through  voucher  programs. 
One  way  or  another,  though,  unless  we  move  to  a  system  that  emphasizes  more  choice  and 
winpetition,  It's  likely  that  forums  like  this  will  be  held  year  in  and  year  out,  from  now  until 
eternity,  as  we  watch  our  public  schools  struggle  to  improve— and  improve  very  little. 


WHAT  MAKES  RELIGIOUS  SCHOOLS  DIFFERENT? 

James  Coleman;  I'd  like  to  talk  about  some  research  results  about  schools  that  have  sig- 
nificant implications  for  school  policy-by  which  I  mean  not  only  policies  affecting  schools,  but 
policies  that  also  affect  families. 

These  results  derive  from  a  large  study  of  sophomores  and  seniors  in  American  schools, 
a  study  that  made  it  possible  for  me  to  compare  private  and  public  schools.  Private  schools  in 
the  United  States  constitute  about  10%  of  the  total  school  population,  and  about  two-thirds  of 
that  private  school  population  attends  Catholic  schools.  With  those  figures  in  mind,  let  me 
discuss  what  I  call  the  puzzle  of  the  effectiveness  of  Catholic  schools.  This  puzzle  has  six  pieces: 

•  Catholic  high  schools  are  more  effective  in  bringing  about  growth  in  student  achieve- 
ment. This  difference  can  be  seen  when  you  compare  students  enrolled  in  Catholic 
high  schools  to  students  enrolled  not  only  in  public  schools,  but  also  in  independent 
private  schools.  This  greater  growth  doesn't  occur  in  all  subject  areas— it  doesn't 
occur,  for  example,  in  science.  But  it  does  occur  in  mathematics  and  in  verbal  test 
scores. 

•  Catholic  schools  are  more  demanding  in  terms  of  the  course  work  that  they  require  of 
a  student  than  are  either  public  schools  or  independent  private  schools.  Students  in  a 
CathoHc  school  take  more  mathematics,  more  foreign  languages,  more  classes  in 
other  academic  subjects,  than  do  comparable  students  in  either  a  public  or  an  inde- 
pendent school. 

•  Not  only  do  students  in  general  learn  more  in  Catholic  schools  than  in  other 
schools,  but  students  from  disadvantaged  backgrounds-minorities  and  children  of 
parents  who  have  little  education— are  especially  benefitted. 

•  Children  from  families  that  are  deficient  but  not  disadvantaged  (that  is,  children 
whose  parents  have  adequate  income  and  education  but  are  otherwise  deficient  in 
establishing  good  parent-child  relationships)  show  somewhat  lower  achievement 
rates  and  considerably  higher  dropout  rates  in  public  and  independent  and  private 
schools  when  compared  to  similar  students  from  non-deficient  families.  Their  per- 
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formance  relative  to  children  from  non-deficient  families,  however,  is  much  better  in 
Catholic  schools. 

*  Dropout  rates  from  Catholic  schools  are  much  lower  than  dropout  rates  from  public 
and  independent  private  high  schools.  The  difference  in  dropout  rates  remains 
substantial  when  background  differences,  achievement  scores  and  school  experiences 
(that  is,  grades,  absences  and  the  disciplinary  history  of  the  student)  are  statistically 
controlled.  They  also  remain  great  when  religious  affiliation  is  statistically  con- 
trolled. 

*  Finally,  there  is  some  indication  that  the  results  I've  described  hold  true  not  only  for 
Catholic  schools  but  also  for  other  schools  with  a  religious  foundation  and  a  relig- 
iously homogeneous  student  body.  This  indication  is  based  only  on  a  small  number 
of  schools,  and  it  has  only  been  examined  for  dropout  rates,  not  for  the  other  out- 
comes that  I've  described.  It  does,  however,  suggest  a  possible  similarity  for  other 
outcomes  as  well. 

It  makes  sense  that  schools  which  are  academically  more  demanding,  as  is  the  average 
ic  school  when  compared  to  either  the  average  public  or  independent  private  school, 
ing  about  higher  achievement  among  the  students  who  survive  those  demands.  What  is 
ng  is  the  coexistence  of  these  results  with  lower  dropout  rates  and  with  the  special 
te  for  students  from  dlsadvantaged  or  deficient  families.  Ordinarily,  greater  academic 
ids  increase  the  performance  of  children  who  are  already  performing  above  average— 
>  so  at  the  cost  of  forcing  out  some  students  who  are  doing  badly  and  increasing  the  gap 
en  high-  and  low-performing  students  for  those  students  who  do  remain.  In  Catholic 
Is,  the  reverse  is  true.  Catholic  schools  make  stronger  academic  demands  and  exact 
r  performance,  yet  their  dropout  rate  is  much  lower  and  the  gap  between  children  of 
ent  backgrounds  is  diminished  over  time. 

Perhaps  a  start  towards  an  answer  can  be  made  by  asking  this  question:  how  Is  it  that 
jusly  based  schools  are  able  to  make  stronger  academic  demands  than  other  schools? 
ail,  this  was  not  always  the  case.  Catholic  schools  were  long  regarded  as  academically 
or  to  both  the  public  schools  and  the  independent  private  schools.  What  has  happened? 

One  thing  that's  happened  since  the  '60s  is  a  radical  transformation  of  the  internal 
cure  of  the  family.  Parents  now  have  a  greatly  diminished  capacity  to  determine  their 


teenage  child's  high  school  curriculum  and  to  impose  requirements  regarding  schoolwork. 
This  transformation  is  part  of  a  larger  "revolution"  in  which  the  authority  of  parents  over  some 
areas  of  their  teenage  child's  activities  has  been  overturned.  The  most  proximate  cause  of  this 
revolution  was  the  baby  boom  of  the  late  '40s,  which  gave  more  power  to  the  young  by  increas- 
ing their  numbers.  In  addition,  there  was  an  increasing  loss  of  community  among  adults 
resulting  from  high  rates  of  residential  moves  and  a  decline  of  urban  neighborhoods.  To  this 
was  added  the  growth  of  the  youth-oriented  commercial  culture,  which  had  as  one  of  its  goals 
the  breaking  of  parental  norms  and  constraints. 

High  schools  confronted  in  the  late  '60s  and  early  70s  with  post-revolutionary  students 
were  not  prepared  for  the  change.  Colleges  confronted  with  post-revolutionary  students  in  the 
'60s  and  70s,  in  attempting  to  make  themselves  more  accessible  to  minorities,  reduced  entrance 
requirements,  in  some  cases  almost  to  the  vanishing  point.  High  schools  were  freed  by  the 
reduction  in  college  entrance  requirements  to  offer  courses  that  would  pacify  post-revolution- 
ary students.  As  student  choice  proliferated  and  parents  no  longer  in  authority  acquiesced,  a 
new  kind  of  public  high  school  evolved,  one  commonly  known  as  the  "shopping-mall"  high 
school.  Foreign  languages  went  into  eclipse,  while  college  preparatory  mathematics,  physics 
and  chemistry  went  into  a  decline  that  was  only  somewhat  less  steep. 

What  does  all  of  this  have  to  do  with  the  puzzle  of  Catholic  schools  as  I  have  described 
it?  Schools  grounded  in  a  religious  community  did  not,  as  did  public  schools,  lose  their  com- 
munity. Although  the  revolution  within  the  family  occurred  in  Catholic  families  just  as  in  non- 
Catholic  ones,  it  was  unable  to  transform  the  Catholic  school  into  a  shopping-mall  high  school. 
This  was  because  of  the  social  connections  among  parents,  and  between  parents  and  school,  in 
Catholic  schools.  These  connections  helped  to  provide  parents  with  what  might  be  called 
"social  capital"  to  aid  in  resisting  the  revolution. 

Now  some  of  the  conditions  that  shielded  religiously  grounded  high  schools  from  the 
effects  of  the  youth  revolution  can  also  be  found  in  independent  private  schools.  One  condi- 
tion, however,  is  missing:  most  independent  private  schools  are  not  surrounded  by  a  commu- 
nity. The  absence  of  the  community  means  that  parents  lack  the  social  capital  that  would 
support  their  authority  against  the  youth  revolution.  Thus  the  independent  private  school 
stands  somewhere  between  the  public  school  and  the  religious  school  in  the  balance  of  power 
between  students  and  parents, 


The  social  capital  available  to  parents  of  students  in  the  religiously  grounded  school  has 
i  number  of  consequences.  First,  the  curriculum  for  students  planning  to  attend  college  re- 
sins an  academic  college  preparatory  curriculum.  The  demands  are  not  relaxed.  Second,  the 
schools  remain  able  to  impose  demands— and  parents  have  the  recourse  to  help  them  enforce 
£.ese  demands.  As  a  result,  students  take  more  academic  courses,  do  more  homework  and 
learn  more  than  do  public-school  students  who  have  been  liberated  by  the  revolution. 

This  explains  one  part  of  the  puzzle:  why  students  in  the  average  Catholic  school  take 
wre  demanding  courses  than  do  comparable  students  in  public  schools.  But  it  doesn't  pro- 
vide an  answer  to  this  question:  why  is  the  greater  rigidity  of  Catholic  schools  not  accompa- 
nied by  higher  dropout  rates?  Why  do  the  higher  levels  of  achievement  in  Catholic  schools  not 
produce  a  greater  gap  between  advantaged  and  disadvantaged  students? 

The  answer  here  also  appears  to  lie  in  the  existence  of  social  capital  provided  by  the 
religious  community  surrounding  the  school.  In  this  case,  however,  the  social  capital  is  made 
ivailabie  to  the  student  rather  than  the  parent  One  of  the  differences  between  a  school  which 
ha  a  religious  foundation  and  a  secular  school  is  the  institutional  connection  between  the 
family  and  the  school  That  institutional  connection  can  have  a  special  importance  for  the 
jtudent  whose  family  is  weak  or  broken.  The  social  capital  of  the  religious  community  sur- 
rounding the  school  can  substitute  for  that  which  would  ordinarily  be  provided  by  the  family. 
It  Is  especially  valuable  for  children  from  disadvantaged  or  deHdent  families— those  students 
who  are  typically  at  the  highest  risk  of  doing  badly  or  dropping  out. 

Now  what  does  all  this  indicate  about  the  kind  of  high  schools  that  will  be  viable  in  the 
future?  Tve  suggested  that  today's  public  high  schools  are  less  viable  than  those  of  the  past 
because  of  changes  in  the  family,  not  because  of  changes  in  the  school  I've  also  suggested  that 
it  is  only  in  special  circumstances  of  the  sort  that  are  found  surrounding  some  religiously 
grounded  schools  that  the  viability  of  today's  schools  remains  relatively  intact 

There  are  two  quite  different  paths  that  public  schools  might  take  to  reestablish  their 
viability.  The  first  path  would  be  to  follow  the  pattern  of  religiously  grounded  schools  in 
strengthening  the  family's  authority  and  replenishing  the  social  capital  that's  available  to 
students  and  parents.  The  idea  is  to  recreate  the  school  community,  and  by  the  school  commu- 
j  dty  I  don't  mean  the  community  within  the  school,  but  the  community  that  relates  the  school 
lo  the  families  outside  the  school 
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The  second  path,  by  contrast,  abolishes  completely  the  conception  that  the  student  is 
under  parental  authority  and  that  the  school  is  functioning  under  a  grant  of  authority  from  the 
parents.  Instead,  it  establishes  the  principle  that  the  relevant  relation  is  directly  between  the 
school  and  the  student-that  it  is  the  student  who  is  an  autonomous  person,  who  is  solely  re- 
sponsible for  his  or  her  own  education. 

The  existence  of  these  two  paths  quite  obviously  implies  the  abandonment  of  the  current 
practice  of  assignment  of  children  to  particular  institutions.  Some  form  of  parental  choice  is 
essential  if  parents  and  youth  are  to  sort  themselves  into  whichever  of  the  two  paths  they  find 
more  desirable  or  appropriate. 

But  choice  is  necessary  for  a  second  reason.  Given  that  the  school  is  a  social  institution, 
the  school-student  relation  should  have  the  form  of  a  contract-either  a  contract  between  family 
or  student  and  school,  or  a  social  contract  among  families  or  among  students.  The  conception  of 
a  child  assigned  by  the  state  to  a  particular  school  is  a  conception  that  was  viable  when  the 
school  was  an  outgrowth  of  a  homogeneous  community.  It's  no  longer  viable  for  most  schools— 
or  most  students. 

The  best  of  the  schools  taking  the  first  path  that  I  described  will  excel  not  merely  by  con- 
centrating on  the  narrow  task  of  "education"  but  by  extending  this  task  to  include  rebuilding  the 
community  that's  (alien  into  disrepair,  by  recreating  the  sodal  capital  that's  been  lost.  This  isn't  a 
simple  task.  It  involves  drawing  parents  into  school-related  activities-even  at  the  danger  of 
seriously  complicating  the  school's  fundamental  task  of  teaching.  It  involves  reconnecting 
parents  with  different  children  so  that  those  parents  can,  as  a  community,  establish  the  norms 
that  constitute  the  necessary  sodal  capital  to  support  their  children's  educational  activities. 

The  best  of  the  schools  following  the  second  path,  the  path  of  autonomous  student  re- 
sponsibility, will  inevitably  be  boarding  schools.  Workable  examples  of  the  second  path  exist 
within  the  public  school  system  as  well  as  outside  it.  (I  have  in  mind,  for  instance,  the  two  North 
Carolina  Governor's  Schools.)  It's  possible,  however,  for  a  school  to  follow  both  of  these  paths:  to 
attempt  to  build  up  its  parental  community,  to  facilitate  parents  regaining  authority  over  their 
teenage  children,  but  at  the  same  time  to  create  the  conditions  within  the  school  that  encourage 
responsibility  on  the  part  of  youth  themselves.  If  there's  one  single  policy  change  on  the  part  of  a 
public  school  system  that  will  aid  both  of  these  paths,  it's  the  institution  of  a  system  of  explicit 
choice  among  schools,  a  change  which  gives  principals,  teachers,  students  and  parents  greater 
responsibility  for  building  a  well-functioning  school. 


3. 


THE  SOLUTION: 
Educational  Choice  in  Practice 


JHOfCE  IN  MINNESOTA 

Joe  Nalhan:  In  1985,  Minnesota's  Gov.  Rudy  Perpich,  a  liberal  Democrat,  proposed  that 
rrilies  be  allowed  to  choose  among  various  public  schools  so  long  as  the  receiving  district 
•act  room  and  so  long  as  the  movement  did  not  have  a  negative  impact  on  desegregation.  He 
«io  suggested  that  eleventh  and  twelfth  graders  be  allowed  to  go  to  colleges  and  universities 
L-d  that  the  dollars  follow  the  youngsters. 

A  poll  taken  shortly  after  this  proposal  was  first  made  showed  that  about  33%  of  Min- 
rsotans  were  in  favor,  about  60%  opposed.  More  recent  polls  have  found  that  somewhere 
:*r*reen  55%  and  64%  of  the  population  is  in  favor,  while  somewhere  between  30%  and  35%  is 
::josed.  In  other  words/  we've  seen  a  shift  from  about  2-to-l  against  to  2-to-l  in  favor  over  the 
:*st  four  years. 

I  would  like  to  describe  the  kinds  of  proposals  that  have  been  adopted  in  Minnesota 
L"<!  some  of  our  experiences  with  them.  I  want  to  begin,  however,  by  outlining  what  I  believe 
bte  the  three  basic  rationales  for  public  school  choice.  First:  there  is  no  one  best  school  for  all 
indents  or  all  teachers.  That  is  not  an  economic  theory.  That  is  not  a  political  theory.  That  is 
u  educational  idea. 

Second:  expansion  of  choice  among  public  schools  is  part  of  a  broad  historical  move- 
rs that  has  already  expanded  opportunities  in  voting  rights,  housing  rights,  employment 
importunities  and  so  on.  Having  more  opportunities  for  families  to  choose  among  schools, 
specially  public  schools,  is  part  of  a  broad,  progressive  movement  which  has  been  going  on  in 
&$  country  for  two  hundred  years. 

Third:  controlled  competition  can  help  stimulate  improvement.  Not  unlimited  compe- 
don.  Not  total  laissez-faire  competition.  Controlled  competition. 

Let's  take  a  closer  look  at  that  first  point.  One  of  the  dominant  themes  of  American 
tfceatlon  reform  has  been  if  we  could  just  find  and  adopt  the  one  best  educational  system, 

}*  Nilhin:  Senior  Fellow  at  the  Humphrey  Institute  of  Public  Affairs  at  the  University  of  Minnesota  and  Director  of  the 
Regional  Issue*  Forum.  He  coordinated  the  National  Governors'  Association  project  Time  for  Results:  The  Governors 
1991  Report  on  Education  and  helped  establish  educational  choice  systems  in  more  than  25  states. 
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we'd  have  wonderful  schools.  Now  we  know  there  are  certain  distinguishing  characteristics  of 
effective  schools.  Indeed,  we've  heard  about  several  of  them  in  the  course  of  this  discussion.        | 
But  while  those  characteristics  are  undeniably  important,  that  doesn't  mean  every  good  school 
is  necessarily  going  to  be  like  every  other  good  school. 

My  own  experience  suggests  that  there  are  many  paths  to  excellence.  When  I  was  a 
young  public  school  teacher  in  St.  Paul,  I  wanted  to  see  if  there  could  be  such  a  thing  as  a 
school  where  youngsters  could  leam  by  using  the  whole  world  as  a  place  to  learn.  I  wanted  to 
work  in  a  school  where  youngsters  could  leam  about  the  Civil  War  by  going  to  Gettysburg.  I 
was  interested  in  combining  classroom  work  with  community  service.  I  wanted  to  work  in  a 
school  where  older  and  younger  children  worked  together.  I  also  believed  that  traditional 
graduation  requirements  made  very  little  sense,  based  as  they  were  on  accumulation  of  credits 
rather  than  demonstration  of  competence.  I  was  much  more  interested  in  demonstration  of 
competence  as  a  way  to  show  that  you  were  ready  to  graduate. 

With  the  help  of  other  teachers  and  parents,  I  was  finally  able  to  persuade  the  St.  Paul 
schools  to  start  a  school  designed  along  the  lines  I've  just  described.  The  St.  Paul  Open  School 
contained  five  hundred  students,  ages  5  through  18.  Older  and  younger  students  worked 
together.  An  advisory  council  made  up  of  parents  and  students  made  the  major  decisions  as  to    ' 
how  the  school  operated.  We  had  a  budget.  We  decided  how  that  budget  was  spent.  We 
decided  at  one  point,  for  example,  that  rather  than  have  an  extra  administrator  or  an  assistant 
principal,  we  would  trade  that  position  in  for  other  positions,  as  well  as  for  a  van.  We  pur- 
chased a  van  rather  than  having  an  assistant  principal-on-site  management,  1971-style. 

Now  our  school  was  wonderful-for  some  youngsters  and  some  teachers.  Others  hated 
it.  A  group  of  St.  Paul  parents  came  to  us  a  few  years  later  and  said  that  they  wanted  a  much 
stricter  school  of  their  own.  "We  believe,"  they  said,  "in  a  school  where  children  wear  uni- 
forms. We  believe  in  a  program  where  kids  have  homework  every  night.  Would  you  support 
us?"  And  we  said  yes.  Since  we  believed  that  parents  and  children  needed  different  options, 
we  work*  closely  with  them.  A,  a  result,  the  Benjamin  E.  Mays  Fundamental  School  was 
started.  The  St.  Paul  Open  School  and  the  Benjamin  E.  Mays  Fundamental  School  are  still  two 
of  the  high-quality  options  offered  within  the  St.  Paul  public  school  system  today. 

That's  why  I  believe  in  choice-because  I've  seen  it  work,  I've  been  a  part  of  it.  But  I 
want  to  be  very  dear  with  you:  I  think  there  are  some  public  school  choice  plans  that  are  worse    < 
than  no  choice.  Public  schoo.  choice  systems  that  work  well  have  certain  common  character*- 


tics.  These  include  goals  and  expectations  for  aU  of  the  schools;  an  opportunity  for  parents  to 
select;  an  opportunity  for  teachers  to  select;  face-to-face  counseling  for  parents  who  are  uncer- 
tain about  what  school  to  choose;  and  admissions  policies  that  don't  allow  schools  to  reject 
youngsters  on  the  basis  of  past  achievement  or  behavior. 

Most  of  all,  families  must  have  the  opportunity  to  choose  among  public  schools  that 
teachers  have  helped  to  create.  This  is  very  important.  I'm  not  talking  about  public  school 
choice  plans  where  a  central  office  like  the  state  board  or  the  district  office  designs  the  pro- 
gram. When  educators  are  given  the  opportunity  to  help  create  more  work  in  distinctive 
programs,  when  educators  have  the  choice,  they  feel  more  like  professionals  and  they  feel 
fetter  about  their  work— and  you  soon  witness  a  shift  of  students  to  public  from  private  and 
parochial  schools.  It's  happened  in  East  Harlem.  It's  happened  in  Minnesota. 

Before  quickly  going  through  what's  happened  in  Minnesota,  I  want  to  point  out  that 
we  don't  have  a  debate  in  this  country  about  whether  we're  going  to  have  choice  in  public 
schools.  We've  already  decided  that  there  will  be  choice  in  public  schools—for  rich  people. 
Affluent  families  in  our  society  may  choose  among  public  schools  in  their  district;  they  may 
pay  tuition  to  a  neighboring  district;  or  they  may  send  their  children  to  private  or  parochial 
schools.  They  often  purchase  homes  in  exclusive  suburbs  where  the  price  of  admission  is  the 
ability  to  buy  a  $300,000  home  and  pay  taxes  on  it. 

I'm  not  criticizing  those  options.  I'm  merely  saying  that  the  decision  has  already  been 
made  in  this  society  about  whether  we'll  have  educational  choice  for  the  well-to-do.  The  real 
question  is:  will  we  have  options  for  young  people  from  lower  and  moderate  income  families 
and  for  the  educators  who  choose  to  work  with  them?   Minnesota  has  decided  that  the  answer 
to  that  question  should  be  "yes."  In  1983,  a  law  was  passed  that  allowed  up  to  a  hundred 
youngsters  in  secondary  schools  to  move  across  district  lines  to  public  schools  which  had 
academic  programs  that  had  been  selected  as  outstanding.  This  very  small  program  was 
followed  in  1985  by  a  more  comprehensive  five-point  plan  that  Gov.  Perpich  called  "Access  to 
Excellence."  The  five  points  were  as  follows: 

*  The  state  would  allow  students  to  make  their  own  choices  of 'public  schools  across 
district  lines— and  would  allow  eleventh  and  twelfth  graders  to  go  to  colleges,  uni- 
versities, and  vocational  schools  in  other  districts. 

*  The  state  would  provide  $8.5  million  for  staff  and  program  development  to  help 
school  districts  give  teachers  the  opportunity  to  develop  distinctive  educational 
programs. 
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»  Schools  would  be  allowed  to  apply  to  the  state  board  for  waivers  of  state  rules  and 
regulations.  Not  civil-rights  regulations— other  kinds  of  waivers  pertaining  to  cur- 
riculum requirements,  graduation  requirements  and  the  like. 
9  The  state  would  move  from  paying  approximately  65%  of  overall  funding  of  the 

schools  to  paying  84%. 

9  The  state  agreed  to  develop  a  series  of  statewide  test  measures  that  would  provide 
more  information  on  how  youngsters  throughout  the  state  were  doing  on  a  variety  of 
measures. 

These  points  are  being  phased  in  gradually.  The  eleventh-  and  twelfth-grade  post- 
secondary  option,  for  example,  was  passed  in  1985.  In  direct  response  to  this  law,  the  Minnea- 
polis and  St.  Paul  public  schools,  without  any  new  mandates  and  without  any  new  money 
from  the  state  legislature,  created  new  post-secondary  programs  in  the  St.  Paul  schools.  Today, 
every  high  school  in  the  city  of  St.  Paul  offers  courses  taught  cooperatively  with  the  University 
of  Minnesota  where  youngsters  can  get  both  high  school  and  college  credit.  Moreover,  the 
number  of  advanced  placement  courses  offered  in  the  Minnesota  schools  has  increased— 
quadrupled,  in  fact— in  the  last  three  years,  also  without  new  mandates  and  without  new 
money. 

The  second  law,  passed  in  1987,  allows  youngsters  aged  12  to  21  who  have  not  suc- 
ceeded in  one  school  to  go  to  another  school  so  long  as  the  receiving  district  has  room  and  the 
movement  does  not  have  a  negative  impact  on  desegregation.   About  3,000  youngsters  have 
used  this  option  in  the  last  two  years.  About  half  of  them  are  youngsters  who  had  previously 
dropped  out  of  school.  This  option  has  stimulated  a  number  of  districts  to  increase  the  number 
of  available  programs,  and  numerous  teachers  have  asked  their  schools  to  set  up  some  kind  of 
optional  programs.  Minneapolis,  for  example,  has  just  set  up  a  new  program  at  the  suggestion 
of  union  leaders— a  high  school  that  meets  in  the  evening.  Now  I  realize  this  is  nothing  new  in 
New  York  City,  but  this  is  a  new  idea  in  Minneapolis,  and  it's  beep  very  successful.  Some  of 
the  teachers  like  it  because  now  they  can  sleep  late. 

The  most  recent  law,  which  hasn't  been  implemented  yet  but  which  has  already  gotten 
a  great  deal  of  national  attention,  allows  youngsters  aged  5  through  18  to  move  across  district 
lines  so  long  as  the  receiving  district  has  room  and  the  movement  does  not  have  a  negative 
impact  on  desegregation.  Receiving  districts  may  not  select  among  students  on  any  basis 
relating  to  academic  achievement  or  behavior.  Suburban  districts  may  not  pick  and  choose 
among  kids  on  the  basis  of  previous  behavior. 


This  measure  was  designed  to  respond  to  the  concerns  of  students  who  felt  that  they 
trapped  in  school  districts  where  considerable  amounts  of  money  were  being  spent  on, 
^y,  hockey  and  basketball,  with  whatever  was  left  over  being  spent  on  advanced  math  or 
science  or  language  or  music.  Even  though  there  might  be  another  school  just  five  miles  down 
ft.e  road  that  had  some  of  the  programs  they  wanted,  they  weren't  allowed  to  go  to  that  school 
if  it  was  in  another  district — unless,  of  course,  they  were  affluent  enough  to  pay  tuition. 

One  objection  to  this  measure  has  been  that  huge  numbers  of  kids  would  supposedly 
leave  small  districts.  So  far,  that  isn't  happening.  The  law  has  already  been  phased  in  on  a 
voluntary  basis,  and  in  the  present  year  about  435  youngsters  out  of  700,000  are  using  it.  Of 
those  435  youngsters,  about  51%  are  going  from  larger  districts  to  smaller  districts.  Of  the  137 
youngsters  who  used  it  last  year,  100%  of  the  parents  whose  children  had  not  graduated  said 
they  liked  the  plan  and  intended  to  use  it  again  this  year.  The  projections  are  that  about  2,900 
youngsters  will  use  it  next  year.  By  1991,  no  school  district  will  be  able  to  prevent  a  student 
who  wishes  to  leave  from  doing  so,  as  long  as  overall  movement  in  and  out  of  the  district  does 
jut  have  a  negative  impact  on  desegregation. 

Gov.  Perpich  never  claimed  that  choice  would  solve  all  Ihe  problems  of  the  world. 
Neither  did  I.  Public  school  choice  in  Minnesota  was  not  intended  to  and  certainly  will  not 
wive  all  of  the  public  school  system's  problems.  Gov.  Perpich  says:  "We  recommend  that 
stales  look  at  choice  as  a  powerful  tool  which  can  be  used  to  help  supplement  and  complement 
other  efforts  to  improve  schools.11  That's  exactly  right.  Choice  is  a  powerful  tool— but  one 
which  should  be  used  in  conjunction  with  other  reforms  like  school-site  management  more 
high-quality  childhood  education,  more  thoughtful  use  of  computers,  and  other  kinds  of 
things. 

What  was  developed  in  Minnesota  was  developed  for  Minnesota.  Other  states  will  have 
to  work  out  their  own  plans.  But  it's  been  very  encouraging  to  see  a  growing  number  of  pro- 
fessional education  groups,  although  certainly  not  all  of  them,  admit  that  there  are  good  things 
about  the  Minnesota  plan  and  about  the  concept  of  choice  in  general.  Sy  Fliegel,  for  example, 
was  recently  asked  to  come  to  Minnesota  by  the  Minnesota  Federation  of  Teachers  for  a  state- 
wide conference.  He  was  introduced  with  considerable  sympathy— and  received  considerable 
support.  I  think  that's  one  significant  indication  that  choice  in  public  education  is  an  idea 
whose  time  is  at  hand. 


CHOICE  BV  EAST  HARLEM 

Seymour  Fliegel:  Let  me  tell  you  a  little  bit  about  the  District  4  choice  program  and 
how  it  began.  Did  we  say  when  we  started  out  that  we  were  going  to  have  a  great  choice 
system  ten  years  down  the  line?  No.  It  didn't  work  that  way  at  all.  We  just  attempted  to  set 
up  some  good  schools,  and  we  started  in  the  1973-74  school  year  with  three.  One  was  the  Beta 
School  which  is  for  "difficult"  youngsters  who  are  "acting  out."  The  Beta  School  was  an  imme- 
diate success.  For  those  of  you  who  are  interested  in  starting  alternative  schools,  that's  the 
easiest  kind  of  school  to  start— a  school  for  "difficult"  students.  Believe  me,  every  principal  In 
the  world  will  support  that  school.  (Beta,  incidentally,  stands  for  "Better  Education  Through 
Alternatives.") 

The  second  school  was  Central  Park  East,  an  "open  education"  school.  That  was  easy  to 
start,  too,  believe  it  or  not.  Why?  Because  the  parents  of  youngsters  who  want  to  go  to  an  oper 
education  school  are  considered  "troublemakers."  And  the  teachers  who  want  to  teach  there 
are  always  raising  embarrassing  questions  at  staff  conferences— questions  like  "What  are  chil- 
dren really  learning  here?"  Principals  are  delighted  to  see  those  parents  and  those  teachers  go. 
The  third  was  the  East  Harlem  Performing  Arts  School,  which  was  just  as  easy  to  start  because 
it's  not  a  "serious"  school.  After  all,  music  and  art  are  not  "serious"  matters.  It's  sodal  studies 
that  are  very  important— to  the  educational  bureaucracy,  anyway. 

We  started  small.  But  we  gave  those  three  schools  recognition  and  support.  They 
began  to  do  well.  And  we  gradually  created  a  climate  of  openness  within  the  educational 
community.  Our  message  to  teachers  was:  "Come  forth  with  your  ideas.  Tell  us  what  your 
dreams  are.  We'll  put  you  into  business."  Well,  they  did.  And  as  diverse  as  was  the  personal- 
ity and  philosophy  of  each  of  these  teachers  who  came  forward,  they  always  had  the  same 
reaction  when  I  said,  "Yes,  let's  do  it."  They  always  said:  "Do  you  really  mean  it?"  Most  teach- 
ers  are  used  to  being  told:  'It's  fine,  but  we  can't  do  it  now."  Of  course,  "now"  never  comes. 
With  us,  though,  it  came;  We  said  "yes"  and  we  meant  "yes." 

One  of  the  important  concepts  behind  District  4  is  that  a  choice  system  without  quality 
and  diversity  is  meaningless.  I  keep  getting  calls  all  the  time  from  people  who  say:  "We're 
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;  to  switch  to  choice."  I  tell  them:  "What  are  you  going  to  do?  Offer  the  same  five  inade- 
schools  you  have  now  and  let  the  parents  choose  one  of  them?"  Choice  must  offer  you 
;y  or  it  does  not  offer  you  anything. 

We  had  what  we  thought  was  enough  quality  and  diversity  by  1981.  Still,  you  never 
when  you  have  anything  worthwhile  in  New  York  until  The  New  York  Times  puts  it  in  an 
rial.  When  The  New  York  Times  ran  this  marvelous  editorial  about  District  4's  schools  in 
we  knew  we  had  good  schools.  So  we  then  moved  into  what  we  call  a  "free  choice" 
n  on  the  junior  high  level.  That  meant  every  sixth  grade  youngster  had  to  choose  one  of 
n  junior  high  schools.  They  could  not  automatically  go  to  that  sacred  neighborhood 
•I  that  we  all  so  dearly  love. 

Choice  is  not  a  panacea.  It  is  a  mechanism  for  school  improvement,  it  is  the  beginning 
tool  Improvement  but  it  is  not  the  end  result.  I  want  to  talk  for  a  moment  about  what  that 
esult  ought  to  be.  John  Chubb  talked  earlier  about  how  you  have  to  know  where  you're 
3  to  go.  I  call  that  knowledge  "vision."  This  vision  is  one  of  the  most  important  things  a 
il  can  have.  And  your  vision  can't  just  be  in  your  head.  You've  got  to  communicate  it  to  a 
•>  of  teachers,  parents/  and  youngsters  so  that  everybody  in  that  school  knows  what's 
rtant.  When  you  go  into  a  school,  you  ought  to  be  able  to  ask  anyone  in  there  what's 
rtant  about  their  school.  If  they  can't  tell  you,  then  you  know  there's  no  clear  vision  in 
jlace.  When  I  was  a  teacher,  I  knew  what  was  important  in  our  school:  you  had  to  have 
hades  straight.  That  was  the  most  important  thing.  If  the  superintendent  came  around,  I 
ps  made  it  my  business  to  have  the  shades  one  up,  one  down,  one  down,  one  up.  We 
i  what  was  important  At  least  that 's  different  now, 

Meaningful  change  can  take  place  in  the  most  difficult  of  situations.  I  don't  care  where 
I  don't  care  how  poor  the  community  is,  I  don't  care  how  old  the  buildings  are.  When 
i  the  difference  between  a  lady  and  a  flower  girl,  George  Bernard  Shaw  said  that  it's  not 
she  behaves,  it's  how  she's  treated.  I  say  to  you:  it's  how  you  treat,  professionals,  children, 
parents  that  determines  how  they  behave.  If  you  have  high  expectations  of  youngsters, 
will  not  disappoint  you.  If  you  think  they're  thugs,  they  won't  disappoint  you,  either. 
That's  why  choice  is  so  important.  Choice  gives  youngsters,  teachers  and  parents  a 
e  thai  they  own  the  school  because  they  selected  the  school,  because  the  school  attempts  to 
I  ihelr  Interests  and  abilities.  The  concept  of  ownership  is  a  good  capitalist  Idea.  People 
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seem  to  treat  what  they  own  much  better  than  what  someone  else  owns.  If  every  youngster  in 
the  school  feels  that  this  is  my  school,  this  is  my  place,  you  see  very  little  graffiti,  you  see  very 
little  vandalism,  you  see  the  students  protecting  that  school. 

One  last  word.  I  live  in  Queens  now.  But  whenever  I  need  a  haircut,  I  always  go  back 
to  my  old  neighborhood  in  the  Bronx.  I  get  into  the  car,  I  pay  the  tolls,  and  I  travel  to  the  old 
barber  in  the  old  neighborhood  to  get  a  haircut.  A  haircut,  you  see,  is  a  serious  matter.  School 
ing  doesn't  seem  to  be  as  serious.  In  New  York  City,  if  you  live  in  an  apartment  building  and 
there's  a  doctor  or  a  dentist  on  the  ground  floor,  nobody  from  that  building  would  be  found 
dead  in  that  doctor  or  dentist's  office.  People  come  from  all  over  to  go  to  those  two  doctors- 
but  not  from  that  building. 

It  never  occurs  to  anybody  to  apply  the  same  kind  of  logic  to  schools.  But  that's  going 
to  change.  Ten  years  down  the  line,  I  think  New  Yorkers  will  be  saying:  'You  mean  there 
time  when  we  didn  't  have  choice?  When  we  couldn  't  select  a  school  that  we  go  to?" 
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COATING  THE  CONDITIONS  FOR  CHOICE 

Cole  Genn:  I  moved  from  District  4  into  a  very  different  kind  of  district.  District  27  is 
toted  in  southwest  Queens.  It's  a  very  large  district— 82  square  miles.  It  has  29,000  students. 
rf'ere  pleased  to  have  a  toll  bridge  in  the  middle  of  the  community.  I  have  to  pay  a  dollar  to 
'f'&  some  of  my  schools. 

District  27  is  a  a  very  successful  district  in  terms  of  overall  student  achievement  but  it's 
oewhat  uneven  in  the  distribution  of  that  achievement.  It  has  some  superb  schools,  some 
raliocre  schools,  some  very  poor  schools.  Obviously,  I  came  in  looking  for  places  to  make 
K-me  changes,  and  the  Hrst  thing  I  did  was  counsel  myself  to  have  some  patience  and  take  the 
ir.e  to  learn  about  the  people  with  whom  I  was  working.  I  spent  a  good  part  of  my  first  year 
*&blishing  a  collegia!  atmosphere.  I  wanted  to  make  it  clear  to  my  people  that  they  really  are 
professionals,  that  they  can  take  a  stake  in  the  school  business. 

I'd  like  to  describe  four  mini-schools  which  we've  started  in  District  27,   We  established 
^science  and  math  mini-school  at  one  junior  high  school.  It  fit  very  well  in  that  community, 
*Mch  sits  between  Belle  Harbor  and  Rockaway  Park.  It  was  an  integrated  school  from  which 
rany  children  were  fleeing.  We  needed  to  anchor  the  community  in  order  to  keep  the  school 
:legrated.  So  we  attached  the  words  "for  the  gifted"  to  the  school,  and  it  immediately  started 
tawing  in  children  from  all  over  the  community.  One  local  elementary  school  which  had 
«n  sending  its  students  elsewhere  for  many  years— to  Mark  Twain  in  Brooklyn,  to  Brooklyn 
'oly  and  elsewhere— subsequently  sent  a  delegation  of  the  Parents  Association  to  me  demand- 
>g  that  we  open  another  class  next  year.  This  proved  the  political  realities  of  what  that  mini- 
:hool  could  do. 

On  one  end  of  the  peninsula,  we  had  a  school  that  was  changed  with  the  help  of  the 
wmunity  school  board.  Everybody  got  on  the  bandwagon  and  loved  the  idea.  The  principal 
.red  the  idea.  The  staff  came  along  with  him,  and  the  school  made  it.  On  the  other  end  of  the 
eninsula,  we  had  a  school  in  trouble  and  turmoil.  It  was  a  school  in  which  we  felt  a  great  deal 
:  work  was  needed.  But  rather  than  working  with  the  school  and  the  community,  we  were 
to  take  a  piece  of  the  school  away  from  the  principal  and  put  it  under  the  direction  of 


,]e  G*nni  Superintendent  of  District  #27  in  Queens.  He  was  principal  and  founder  of  the  Manhattan  Center  for  Science  and 
Mathematics,  director  and  founder  of  the  Academy  of  Environmental  Sciences,  and  director  and  founder  of  Harbor  junior 
/Vrgft  School  of  Performing  Arts,  all  in  New  York  City. 


my  deputy.  This  was  one  of  the  lessons  we  learned  in  East  Harlem.  If  they  work  with  you, 
fine.  If  they  don't,  sometimes  you  work  without  them.  We  separated  out  the  sixth  grade, 
pulled  together  a  cadre  of  people,  did  a  summer  institute  with  teachers  and  students,  and 
began  a  mini-school  right  in  the  middle  of  the  larger  school  Next  year,  that  mini-school  will 
become  a  full  two-thirds  of  the  whole  school. 

The  fourth  mini-school  was  very  interesting.  It's  a  junior  high  school  whose  staff  and 
principal  really  beUeved  what  we  said  and  created  a  mini-school  of  their  own— along  lines  tto 
I  should  have  thought  of  but  never  did.  They  took  three  groups  of  children  and  focused  on 
them.  For  those  of  you  who  aren't  familiar  with  New  York's  schools,  we  organize  classes  fron 
one  to  twenty.  Eighteen,  nineteen  and  twenty  are  not  college-bound.  What  this  school  did 
was  focus  on  these  three  groups  of  children. 

As  Sy  said,  the  easiest  group  to  get  into  a  mini-school  are  the  problem  kids.  Even/body 
will  give  them  up.  So  this  school  was  able  to  take  three  groups  of  problem  kids—mildly  re- 
tarded, poor-performing  and  dropouts-and  focused  on  building  a  mini-school  of  six  classes 
using  special  education  funding.  We  were  able  to  create  class  sizes  of  20.  This  school  has  beei 
attacked  by  the  special  education  department,  the  union,  and  several  other  people.  But  it  has 
nonetheless  managed  to  survive,  solely  because  of  the  desire  of  these  people  to  create  some- 
thing new. 

Now  my  agenda  is  not  simply  to  create  a  lot  of  mini-schools.  I'm  trying  to  create  the 
conditions  that  make  a  choice  program  possible-to  create  credible  schools  that  can  be  part  of 
choice  program  at  some  point  in  the  future.  As  Sy  said  very  dearly,  choosing  between  two 
lousy  schools  is  not  choice.  What  will  happen  in  District  27  over  a  period  of  time,  I  hope,  is  tte 
we  will  continue  to  create  trust  in  the  community,  causing  people  to  believe  that  we  know 
what  we're  doing.  Then  choice  will  become  inevitable.  But  I  think  that  first  and  foremost, 
rather  than  focusing  on  choice  and  suddenly  deciding  to  create  a  choice  program  out  of  thin 
air,  you  most  take  a  look,  a  deep  look,  at  quality.  You  must  create  distinctive  programs  that 
suit  the  needs  of  many  different  groups  of  children.  Once  you  have  enough  of  those  programs 
then  you  can  begin  a  choice  program.  Not  before. 


A  DIALOGUE  ON  CHOICE: 
Questions  and  Answers 

Robert  Wagner  Jr.  (President,  New  York  City  Board  of  Education):  I'm  very  much  for  com- 
SSon  within  the  New  York  City  public  school  system,  but  one  of  the  things  that  troubles  me  is 
Sil  you  look  at  the  two  most  successful  poor  districts  in  the  city  of  New  York,  the  models  are 
%  different.  One  is  the  model  of  competition  that  Tony  Alvarado  and  Sy  Riegel  put  into 
w  in  District  4.  The  other  is  District  13  in  Brooklyn.  It  was  the  very  opposite  of  choice- 
%  autocratic,  in  fact.  Yet  both  models  were  dramatically  successful.  So  one  question  I'd  like 
pose  is  whether  the  issue  in  urban  education  isn't  one  of  leadership  rather  than  choice. 

John  Chubb:  I  think  that  many  school  researchers  would  agree  on  what  the  most  com- 
» characteristics  of  good  schools  have  to  be.  I  would  doubt  that  there's  a  great  deal  of  dlffer- 
«  between  the  schools  that  succeed  in  a  system  of  competition  and  choice  and  the  schools  that 
:<c«d  through  the  force  of  a  vigorous  district  superintendent.  The  question  is:  what  things  do 
:.  have  to  do  in  order  to  get  good  schools  to  come  into  being?  The  great  virtue  of  a  system  of 
aptUttan  and  choice  is  that  it  almost  requires  that  the  schools,  in  order  to  succeed,  do  these 
bgs.  Choice  creates  powerful  incentives  for  schools  to  clarify  their  goals,  to  give  more  respon- 
to  teachers,  to  involve  parents,  because  they  won't  succeed  If  they  don't  do  these  things. 
You  can  get  effective  schools  through  other  means-^uch  as  the  force  of  powerful  leader- 
,Jp.  But  if  we  have  to  rely  on  the  development  of  truly  unusual  leaders  in  order  to  save  our 
:toob,  our  prospects  simply  aren't  going  to  be  very  good.  The  current  system  is  simplv  not  set 
p  to  encourage  that  kind  of  leadership.  A  system  of  competition  and  d-««~-  ™  tta 
utomatically  provides  the  incentives  for  schools  to.do  what  is  right; 

James  Coleman:  There  are  two  ways  for  accountability  to  come  about.  One  way  »  nuu, 
he  top  down,  which  is  a  bureaucratic  mode  of  authority.  The  other  way  is  from  the  bottom 
ir.for  there  to  be  accountability  to  parents  and  children.  I  think  everything  that  we've  seen 
that  the  second  is  a  more  effective  mode  of  accountability  than  the  first. 


Historically,  we've  had  accountability  from  above  in  American  education,  which  was  all 
right  as  long  as  we  had  relatively  small  school  districts  or  as  long  as  the  school  districts  were 
relatively  homogeneous.  That  doesn't  work  in  current  circumstances,  and  that's  why  the 
systems  of  choice  have  come  to  be  so  effective  relative  to  the  systems  that  don't  have  choice 

Wagner:  Are  choice  and  competition  a  way  of  avoiding  the  issue  of  resources?  We 
spend  far  less  per  student  in  the  New  York  City  school  system  than  is  spent  per  student  in 
Nassau,  Suffolk,  and  Westchester  Counties,  not  to  mention  the  private  school  system  here  in 
New  York  City. 
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Chubb:  When  you  look  at  the  history  of  school  finance  in  this  country  and  the 
arions  in  school  quality  and  school  finance  across  the  country,  there's  simply  no  evidence  that 
there  are  systematic  relationships  between  the  two,  that  you  can  buy  improved  per* 
Well-allocated  resources  are  great,  but  there's  no  reason  to  believe  that  simply  throwing 
money  into  the  system  as  it's  currently  set  up  will  make  a  significant  difference. 
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Peter  Flanigan  (Chairman,  Student/Sponsor  Partnership):   Prof.  Coleman  talked  about  the 
excellence  of  the  inner-dty  CathoUc  schools.  It's  my  understanding  that  the  cost  of  a  student  in 
a  New  York  City  public  high  school  is  about  $5,000  a  year.  The  cost  of  a  student  in  an  inner- 
city  Catholic  high  school  is  about  $3,000  a  year.  If  that's  the  case,  it's  hard  to  see  that  more 
money  is  the  key  to  unlocking  that  excellence. 

Wagnen  I  guess  what  I  was  talking  about  wasn't  so  much  the  parochial  schools  as  the 
contrast  with  say,  the  elite  private  schools  of  New  York,  where  you  would  get  about  three 
times  more  spent  per  student  as  is  the  case  in  the  public  school  system.  I  happen  to  believe- 
and  I  think  Prof.  Coleman's  book  is  an  important  statement  in  that  regard-that  we  have  a  lot 
to  learn  from  the  non-public  schools,  particularly  the  parochial  schools.  And  I'm  not  sure  the 
lessons  totally  have  to  do  with  dollars. 

Eugene  Lang  (President,  "Have  a  Dream"  Foundation):  What  do  you  do  with  kids  in  ele- 
mentary school  who  are  supposed  to  acquire  the  basic  tools  of  reading  and  writing,  but  who 
30       don't  for  some  reason?  Without  those  tools,  everything  else  you  try  to  do  from  that  point  on 


becomes  more  and  more  of  an  obstacle  course.  When  these  youngsters  get  to  a  point  where 
you're  giving  them  the  opportunity  to  make  choices,  will  they  have  the  basic  tools  to  be  able  to 
rnake  valid  choices  and  take  advantage  of  them? 

Frank  Macchiarola  (former  Chancellor,  New  York  City  Board  of  Education):  When  I  was 
chancellor,  we  had  a  war  between  two  groups  of  people.  One  group  believed  in  basic  skills 
and  focused  on  the  kinds  of  things  that  Gene  was  talking  about.  Another  group  of  people,  rep- 
resented by  some  of  the  panelists  at  this  forum,  had  a  clear  commitment  to  basic  skills  but  took 
exception  to  the  rigor  that  the  pro-testing  people  wanted.  The  issue,  however,  was  one  that 
was  being  fought  over  by  people  who  were  basically  friendly  about  education  and  respectful 

toward  kids. 

Unfortunately,  what's  happened  in  the  politics  of  education  in  this  town  is  that  we're  no 
longer  talking  about  what  goes  on  in  the  classroom.  We're  talking  about  the  political  structure, 
we  are  talking  about  the  influence  of  this  or  that  special-interest  group,  we  are  talking  about 
how  a  reform  in  Albany  is  somehow  going  to  be  translated  into  more  effective  education  for 

youngsters. 

I  see  no  reason  to  Eght  over  whether  you  believe  in  magnet  schools  or  whether  you 
believe  in  basic  education  in  all  schools.  I  was  a  believer  in  magnet  schools.  But  I  will  tell  you 
that  they're  never  going  to  work  unless  the  whole  school  system  is  moving  toward  excellence. 

Arlene  Mark  (Sponsor,  Special  Education  Class,  "I  Have  a  Dream"  Foundation):  How  will 
the  choice  model  address  special  education  students  in  general?  Who  will  be  their  advocate? 
Will  there  be  a  natural  response  to  special  education  needs  through  the  ma 


really  don't  have  a  full  set  of  answers.  I  know  that  District  4  has  done  a  marvelous  job  of 
creating  units  and  special  programs  for  special  education  and  then  integrating  them  into  the 
smaller  schools.  We  still  have  a  good  distance  to  go  out  in  Queens. 

Seymour  Fliegel:  In  District  4,  the  magnet  schools  that  were  the  basis  of  the  choice  pro- 
gram didn't  start  by  going  after  the  best  students.  In  fact,  we  made  a  point  not  to  take  the  best 
students.  This  kept  the  principals  happy.  We  took  our  poor  students  and  our  middle  students 
first.  Now,  of  course,  we  can  offer  all  of  our  students  choices. 

Graham  Down  (Executive  Director,  Council  for  Basic  Education):  I  wonder  where  the 
center  of  excellence  in  Manhattan  is  for  producing  really  good  truck  drivers  and  office  cleaners. 
We  know  we  can  run  magnet  schools  for  successful  professionals-to-be.  But  there  are  an  awful 
lot  of  other  people  out  there.  How  are  we  going  to  cope  with  them? 

Genru  We  understand  that.  We  have  focused  on  science  and  math  because  we  wanted 
a  winner,  because  it  was  sexy.  But  I  would  love  to  have  the  same  model  for  the  truck  drivers 
and  the  cleaners.  I  have  no  problem  with  that.  I  think  the  magnet-school  concept  will  work 
with  any  type  of  child-as  long  as  you  understand  who  that  child  is  and  create  a  school  for  that 
child. 

Kenneth  Lay  (Director  of  Education,  External  Programs,  IBM  Corporation);  I'd  like  to  ask 
Chester  Firm  a  question  about  the  role  of  businesses  in  education.  I  know  any  number  of 
organizations  that  want  to  try  to  change  the  system.  But  they're  confronted  with  a  system  that, 
as  you  suggest,  is  so  rule-bound  and  tradition-bound  as  to  be  impervious  to  change.  What  can 
they  do? 

Chester  Finn:  One  of  the  tragedies  of  American  education  is  that  in  many  cases  the 
only  people  who  run  really  effective  schools  are  people  who  behave  like  outlaws  in  their 
school  systems.  When  you  get  an  educator  who's  willing  to  say  "I'm  going  to  do  what  this 
school  needs,  regardless  of  what  the  rules  at  headquarters  say  I  should  be  doing,"  you  then 
often  get  a  very  goOd  school.  You  also  get  an  outlaw. 
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Business  can  support  these  outlaws,  and  that  would  be  a  perfectly  reasonable  thing  to 
-x  Or  business  can  seek  to  change  the  rules  by  which  the  system  operates,  the  very  rules 
•>*h  the  outlaws  are  having  to  break  in  order  to  be  successful.  Or  it  can  try  to  do  both  things 
•-U*  same  system  at  the  same  time.  The  short-run  advantages  lie  with  backing  the  outlaws. 
>*  long-run  advantages  lie  with  changing  the  rules  of  the  system  itself.  The  point  however,  is 

La  business  has  to  do  something. 

Let  me  close  on  this  note:  when  the  history  of  education  in  the  '80s  is  written,  the  most 
.portant  point  in  it  will  be  that  after  about  eighty  years  of  professional  control  of  education, 
l.e  '80s  was  when  we  decided  that  civilian  control  was  a  necessary  thing  and  retrieved  It.  • 
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The  Case  for  Student  ^no.ce  mThrre 
Three  beliefs  are  the  fundamental  pillars  of  the  choice  idea.  (1)  There 
is  no  one  best  school  for  everyone.  Accordingly,  (2)  the  deliberate 
diversification  of  schools  is  important  to  accommodating  all  and 
enabling  each  younaster  to  succeed.  Moreover,  (3)  youngsters  will 
perform  better  and  accomplish  more  in  learning  environments  they 
have  chosen  than  in  environments  which  are  simply  assigned  to  them. 
All  three  of  these  basic  premises  have  gathered  empirical  support  over 

the  last  several  years. 
The  need  for  diversity  in  order  to  accommodate  the  full  range  or 
voungsters  is  strongly  suggested  in  the  nation's  dropout  and  failure 
rates  Dropout  figures  ranging  as  high  as  seventy-five  per  cent  have 
been  estimated  for  some  areas  and  some  populations.  Yet,  documen- 
tation of  real  "reversals"  or  "tum-arounds"  on  the  part  of  previous  y 
unsuccessful  and  disaffected  learners  shows  that  many  failures  simply 
need  not  happen.  A  number  of  studies  have  shown  remarkable 
improvement  for  low  achievers  located  in  new  and  different  learning 
environments  -  improvement,  for  example,  in  relation  to  attitudes 
toward  school  and  learning,  in  attendance  and  behavior  patterns,  and  m 
achievement.  (Foley  &  McConnaughy,  1982)  Such  students  have 
frequently  turned  from  chronic  truancy  to  regular  attendance.  And  they 
have  sometimes  arrived  at  multi-year  learning  gains  within  a  matter  of 
months,  as  such  gains  are  measured  by  standardized  tests.  (Konrad, 

1979) 
An  analysis  of  dropout  patterns  in  Portland,  Oregon,  showed 

clearly  that  the  school  attended  has  more  to  do  with  whether  a  youngster 
drops  out  than  does  his  or  her  economic  circumstances  or  race.  (Sexton, 
1985)  The  figures  also  revealed  that  students  who  attend  a  school  by 
choice  have  much  lower  dropout  rates  than  do  students  attending  by 
assignment.  Broadening  the  choice  opportunity,  the  researcher  con- 
cludes could  do  much  to  prevent  dropping  out.  A  team  that  studied  at- 
risk  students  in  Chicago  reached  the  same  conclusion.  (Kyle  et  al.. 

1987)  ,  , 
For  many  the  different  learning  environment  appears  the  kc\. 

Poignant,  but  often  misunderstood  testimony  to  this  effect  comes  from 
the  dramatic  improvements  some  youngsters  make  in  an  alternative 
environment,  only  to  revert  to  the  earlier  problems  once  returned  to  the 
"re-ular"  school.  (McCann  &  Landi,  1986)  A  number  ot  districts 
ope'rate  programs  that  are  only  short-term  "alternatives."  It  is  assumed 
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direct  support  for  the  desirability  of  choice.  A  series  of  studies  carried 
out  in  the  Pacific  confirm  this.  One  examined  learning  outcomes  in  1  1  6 

junior  high  school  classes,  some  featuring  environments  preferred  by 
the  particular  students  enrolled  and  others  reflecting  different  kinds  of 

environments.  Results  showed  that  matching  students  to  preferred 

environments  enhances  both  cognitive  and  affective  outcomes.  (Fraser, 
1983)  Indeed,  Barry  Fraser  suggests  that  the  person-environment  fit 
may  eventually  be  shown  to  be  just  as  important  to  positive  learning 
outcomes  as  the  adequacy  of  an  environment.  (Fraser,  1983) 

Stem  hypothesized  some  years  ago  that  complementary  combina- 
tions of  personal  needs  and  environmental  "press"  or  demands  will 

enhance  student  outcomes.  (Stem,  1970)  Several  investigations  of 
schools  of  choice  have  since  used  this  work  to  show  the  importance  of 

person-environment  congruence.  (Corda,  1987;  Gluckstem,  1974) 
These  and  other  studies  confirm  the  importance  to  learning  of  the 
particular  fit  between  the  individual  student  and  the  learning  environ- 
ment. 

More  direct  empirical  support  for  the  value  of  school  choice  is  also 
accumulating.  The  classic  study  was  done  by  Richard  Nault  who  found 
major  differences  in  the  school  commitments  of  adolescents  who  had 
chosen  their  school  for  themselves  and  others  whose  parents  had  done 
the  choosing.  (Nault,  1975)  His  findings  have  since  been  replicated 
(Hartman,  1980),  and  a  study  of  the  effects  of  choice  on  youngsters  who 
selected  the  public  mini-school  which  they  attended,  compared  to 
others  in  the  same  program  who  did  not,  also  found  stronger  commit- 
ment and  higher  achievement  on  the  part  of  the  choosers.  (Kottkamp, 
1979)  A  number  of  studies  have  found  student  satisfaction  levels 
higher  in  schools  of  choice  than  in  the  parent  or  host  school.  (Living- 
ston, 1982;  Nicholson,  1980) 
These  several  lines  of  research,  then,  support  the  conclusion  that 
there  is  no  single  best  approach  to  learning  for  all  youngsters,  and  hence 
they  make  a  case  for  the  need  to  diversify  schools  and  to  attempt 
alignment  of  school  programs  with  student  needs  and  interests.  This 
underscores  the  importance  of  student  choice. 
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There  is  also  much  to  be  said  for  parent  choice,  and  it  consists  of  a 
slightly  different  case.  Its  premises  are  three:  (  1  )  There  are  many  viable. 

desirable  ways  to  educate,  and  (2)  no  one  best  program  can  prove 
responsive  to  the  diverse  preferences  a  pluralistic,  democratic  society 

TJ 


that  after  special  remediation,  students  will  function  adequately  in  the 
"regular"  program.  Many  blossom  in  the  new  environment,  only  to 
return  to  failure  in  the  old. 

Our  traditional  assumption  that  there  is  a  "right"  or  "preferable" 
way  in  which  to  learn  forces  us  to  interpret  such  cases  as  remediation 
failures,  where  the  counseling  or  academic  "beefing  up"  has  failed  to 
take  sufficiently.  But  such  cases  may  be  more  appropriately  seen 
simply  as  evidence  of  the  need  for  a  learning  environment  other  than  the 
standard  school.  It  is  not  just  an  umbrella  haven  for  the  non-successful 
that  is  needed,  since  it  seems  clear  that  one  alternative  to  the  conven- 
tional program  does  not  suffice.  The  needs  of  youngsters  vary  suffi- 
ciently that  a  variety  of  learning  environments  is  necessary  if  all  are  to 
succeed.  (Ghory,  1978;  Sinclair  &  Ghory,  1987) 
Schools  are  typically  designed  for  youngsters  with  particular 
cognitive  and  personal  orientations,  and  are  maladapted  to  others. 
Conventional  schools  place  a  premium  on  the  ability  to  sit  still,  and  to 
learn  from  listening  to  an  authority.  This  is  perhaps  what  best  explains 
those  school  districts  which  have  officially  classified  up  to  thirty  per 
cent  of  their  boys  "hyperactive,"  and  as  many  as  thirty-five  per  cent 
abnormal  or  brain-damaged.  (McGuinness,  1986)  It  seems  more 
plausible  that  many  of  these  youngsters  were  simply  the  "active 
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enabling  youngsters  to  succeed  in  one  program  would  probably  make 
for  low  performance  in  another.  Thus,  Fizzel!  has  helped  start  and 

evaluate  varied  learning  environments.  One  type  requires  the  ability 
and  disposition  to  work  largely  independently  in  carrying  out  an 

agreed-upon  plan,  with  minimal  interaction  and  external  support  along 
the  way.  (Fizzell,  1975)  Another  demands  considerable  skill  in 

collaborative  activity  (Fizzell,  1987),  and  yet  another  makes  active 

learning  -  as  opposed  to  more  typical  classroom  approaches  -  the 
salient  feature.  (Fizzell,  1979)  Fizzell's  findings  make  a  "one  best  way" 

approach  to  schooling,  with  the  uniformity  and  standardization  we  have 
pursued,  both  logically  arbitrary  and  morally  questionable.  The  evi- 
dence suggests  that,  if  given  a  choice  among  a  variety  of  school 

environments,  many  more  youngsters  could  succeed. 

What  we  have  discovered  about  the  power  of  preference,  as  well  as 
about  learning  styles,  strongly  suggests  that  people  of  all  ages  are  likely 
to  be  more  productive  in  learning  circumstances  they  prefer.  This  is 
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professional  growth  with  conditions  that  require  und 
Metz  put  it,  they  combine  "official  license  and  oblig 

(Metz,  1988)  Such  schools  reward  staff  with  work: 

teachers  find  more  pleasant  and  more  supporth 

success.  It  is  thus  not  surprising  that  teachers  in 

appear  so  committed  to  them  and  to  their  work  wit! 

they  prove  so  unwilling  to  leave.  (Magi,  1985)  In 
retrenchments  brought  involuntary  transfers  into  an 
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assigned  opted  to  stay.  After  a  year,  38  of  the  39  in 
teachers  chose  the  alternative  school  in  prefere 
assignment.  (Lytle,  1980) 

The  Choice  Context 
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succeeding  there. 

Together,  these  three  concerns  -  desegregation, 
dropout  prevention  -  are  probably  responsible  for 
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by  parents  and/or  teachers  deliberately  seeking  somelhmg  dtlicrem, 
and  they  were  recognized  as  exceptions  necessitating  departures  ol 
various  sons  from  existing  procedures.  It  was  early  apparent  that  ihc 
departures  were  producing  quite  different  kinds  of  organizations  lhan 
conventional  schools  represent,  and  the  organizational  features  of 
schools  of  choice  became  perhaps  their  most  studied  dimension. 
It  was  typically  found  that  alternative  schools  and  both  their 
teachers  and  students,  enjoy  more  autonomy  and  responsibility  than 
typically  obtains  in  other  schools  (Mahon-Lowe,  1986;  Raywid, 
198-2);  that  they  did  not  organize  themselves  hierarchically  and  did  not 
operate  according  to  bureaucratic  controls  and  procedures  (Swidler, 
1979);  that  the  alternatives  were  marked  by  an  unusual  nexibility  in 
role  definition,  instead  of  the  more  clearly  and  narrowly  delineated 
roles  of  conventional  schools  (Ducharme,  1981);  and  that  they  re- 
flected far  more  collaborative  activity  on  the  part  of  teachers  than  is 
usually  the  case.  (Warren,  1976) 
These  organizational  traits  are  now  seen  to  explain  high  levels  of 
teacher  satisfaction  and  low  absenteeism  rates,  as  well  as  positive 
Student  response  to  school  programs.  (Erickson,  1986)  They  are 
;  believed  to  explain  school  climate  and  ethos  and  thus  to  account  for 
school  environments  successful  in  promoting  achievement  and  ac- 
complishment on  the  part  of  all  involved.  (Erickson,  1982;  Grant, 

1981;  Grant,  1982) 
Unfortanately,  then,  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  many  of  the 
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organizationally  innovative  (McNeil,  1987;  Raywid,  1987)  and  that 
the  focus  in  schools  comprising  choice  systems  (magnet  schools)  tends 
to  be  programmatic  only,  and  not  organizational.  (Metz,  1988)  This  is 

unfortunate  in  light  of  the  mounting  evidence  of  organizational  im- 
pacts on  the  attitudes,  behavior,  and  accomplishment  of  workers  in  all 

types  of  organizations.  (Gitlin,  1981;  Sizer,  1984;  Peters  &  Waterman, 
1982-  Stevens,  1985)  The  shift  seems  to  be  occurring  at  a  time  when 

research  into  private  schools  and  others  is  revealing  powerful  evidence 

that  these  organizational  features  may  be  precisely  what  most  needs 

changing  in  public  schools.  (Chubb,  1987:  Chubb  &Moe,  1985,  1986) 
Among  the  features  now  being  found  particularly  important  to  success 

is  the  importance  of  focused,  internally  coherent  goals  (Salganik  & 
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Organisational  Features  of  Schools  of  Choice 

For  nearly  two  decades  educational  researchers  have  tried  to  trace  the 
sources  of  the  differences  between  effective  schools  and  those  that  are 

less  so.  The  feature  most  often  identified  as  the  key  is  school  climate, 

which  many  now  take  to  be  the  central  determinant  of  school  success. 
(Purkey  &  Smith,  1983)  It  appears  that  ultimately  what  is  at  root  are 
such  intangibles  as  how  people  in  a  school  interact  with  one  another 
and  the  fundamental  beliefs  and  commitments  underlying  their  behav- 

ior. Schools  of  choice  seem  to  enjoy  pronounced  advantages  in  this 

regard. 
Thomas  Gregory  and  Gerald  Smith  have  done  extensive  study  of 
the  climates  of  public  schools  of  choice.  They  have  now  examined  44 
schools  in  14  states,  and  they  have  queried  almost  4000  students  and 

1000  teachers.  (Gregory  &  Smith,  1982,  1983,  1987)  They  have  also 
undertaken  comparative  study  of  the  climates  in  schools  of  choice  and 
in  the  school  of  assignment  choosers  would  otherwise  have  attended. 

Their  findings  in  several  separate  studies  consistently  favor  the  choice 
arrangement,  and  they  appear  to  hold  irrespective  of  the  sort  of 
program  the  alternative  school  reflects,  the  sort  of  students,  or  the 

locale. 
Gregory  and  Smith  asked  both  students  and  teachers  in  the  schools 
they  studied  about  the  climates  of  their  schools  and  about  the  climate 
a  school  ought  to  have.  They  found  that  alternative  school  students 
have  both  higher  expectations  of  their  schools  than  do  their  peers  in 
regular  schools  and  more  positive  judgments  about  the  extent  to  which 
the  school  lives  up  to  their  expectations.  The  same  is  true  of  teachers 
in  the  two  types  of  schools.  (Gregory  &  Smith,  1982) 
Gregory  and  Smith  tried  to  determine  the  extent  to  which  a  school 
responds  to  individual  needs  as  identified  by  Abraham  Maslow's 
needs  hierarchy.  They  have  found  that,  in  the  judgment  of  both 
students  and  teachers,  alternative  schools  far  surpass  conventional 
schools  in  this  regard.  In  fact,  the  least  responsive  alternative  schools 
were  still  found  to  be  more  so  than  the  most  responsive  of  conventional 
schools.  Smith  and  Gregory  do  not  always  examine  academic  out- 
comes but  in  one  comparative  study  of  alternatives  and  their  conven- 
tional school  counterparts,  they  found  higher  achievement  levels  to 
accompany  the  climate  advantages  in  the  schools  of  choice.  (Gregory 

&  Smith,  1983) 
School  climate  is  not  independent,  of  course,  of  a  school  s  organ- 
izational structure  and  processes.  Thus  it  may  be  no  accident  that  many 
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Larson  &  Allen,  1988)  Furthermore,  there  is  evidence  that  the  longer 

youngsters  have  been  in  the  school  of  choice,  the  greater  their  relative 
advantage.  (Los  Angeles,  1983-84;  Larson  &  Allen,  1988)  In  Montgom- 

ery County,  it  was  ascertained  as  well  that  the  magnet  school  young- 
sters who  exceeded  the  control  group's  achievements  in  the  sixth  grade 

had  not  simply  done  so  from  the  third-grade  starting  point.  Thus,  their 
performance  is  associated  with  the  magnet  school,  and  on  this  most 

conventional  of  indicators,  the  accomplishments  of  schools  of  choice 

seem  clear. 

One  possible  explanation  for  such  success  is  that  classrooms  in 

choice  programs  apparently  display  a  stronger  task  orientation  than 
others.  This  was  a  finding  in  one  of  the  annual  studies  of  Los  Angeles' 

magnet  schools  (1984-85),  and  it  has  also  been  confirmed  by  research 

undertaken  elsewhere.  Students  are  academically  engaged  for  a  higher 
percentage  of  the  time  in  classrooms  of  choice  than  in  other  programs. 
(Trickett,  1978) 

Another  way  to  assess  a  school  is  in  terms  of  student  attitudes 

toward  it,  toward  their  teachers,  and  toward  education  in  general  .  Here 

again,  schools  of  choice  appear  to  have  a  strong  advantage.  Annual- 
evaluations  of  Los  Angeles  magnet  programs  consistently  find  stu- 
dents' school-related  attitudes  to  be  more  positive  than  those  of  the 
majority  of  the  nation's  students  at  the  same  grade  level.  (1983-84; 
1984-85;  1985-86)  Moreover,  the  longer  a  student  remains  in  the 
school  of  choice,  the  more  positive  are  his  or  her  attitudes  toward  the 
program.  (Los  Angeles,  1983-84)  One  feature  of  student  attitudes 
appears  particularly  noteworthy.  It  is  not  unusual  for  successful 
students  in  any  school  to  be  positively  disposed  toward  their  school. 
What  seems  unique  to  schools  of  choice,  however,  is  the  finding  of 
positive  attitudes  among  less  successful  students.  (Larson  &  Allen, 
1988;  Stevens,  1985)  It  is  an  important  achievement  in  two  regards: 
first,  in  keeping  the  door  open  to  permit  future  success,  and  second  in 
helping  assure  positive  behavior  prior  to  the  time  of  success.  Thus,  the 
ability  of  schools  of  choice  to  generate  a  liking  for  school  even  among 
weak  students  is  an  important  accomplishment. 

Improved  student  behavior  is  still  another  accomplishment  of 

schools  of  choice.  Vandalism  rates  have  long  been  reported  to  contrast 

impressively  between  these  and  other  schools  within  a  given  area. 
(Amove  &  Strout,  1980)  Daily  attendance  rates  were  found  higher  in 
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ON  EDUCATIONAL  CHOICE 

1.  American  Association  of  School  Administrators 

2.  American  Federation  of  Teachers 

3.  Council  for  American  Private  Education 

4.  Council  of  the  Great  City  Schools 

5.  National  Association  of  Elementary  School  Principals 

6.  National  Association  of  Independent  Schools 

7.  National  Association  of  Private  Schools  for 

Exceptional  Children 

8.  National  Association  of  Secondary  School  Principals 

9.  National  Association  of  State  Boards  of  Education 

10.  National  Catholic  Educational  Association 

11.  National  Education  Association 

12.  National  PTA 

13.  National  School  Boards  Association 

14.  National  School  Public  Relations  Association 


Many  national  education  organizations  were  contacted  and  invited 
to  supply  position  statements  for  inclusion  in  this  manual.   The 
organizations  listed  above  are  those  who  submitted  statements. 
Some  organizations  responding  to  our  invitation  indicated  that 
they  do  not  have  an  established  position  on  choice  at  this  time. 


AASA  POSITION  OK  CHOICE 

•Depending  on  local   situations,    school  systems  are  encouraged  to  consider   the 
be,e  its  of  open  enrollment  within  the  public  schools,   provided  space    is 
available  and  the  approach  does  not  interfere  with  desegregation.     A  study  of 
the  benefits  and  drawbacks  within  a  community  and  its  impact  on  education  may 
determine  whether  open  enrollment  is  appropriate  for   the  school  system.     Any 
school  system  that  pursues  open  enrollment  for   students  should  develop  well 
defined  plans.      A  plan  might  include  alternatives,    such  as  magnet  or   specialty 
schools,  which  provide  additional  choices  for  students.     Ultimately,   everv 
school  should  offer   high  quality  learning  opportunities  for  all  students." 

SOME  CONSIDERATIONS  ABOUT  EDUCATIONAL  CHOICE 

Parental  choice  concerning  which  schools  their  children  attend  only  makes 
sense  if  all  schools  offer   quality  programs.      Quality  education  must  precede 
or  accompany  various  choice  schemes.     Choosing  schools  will  not  attract  bright 
people  into  teaching,   ensure  that  good  teachers  stay  in  education,  provide 
needed  on-the-job  updates  in  teaching  techniques  and  subject  content  or 
provide  a  strong  challenging  curriculum, 

At  least  10  variations  oJ:  enrollment  plans,   school  structures  and  school 
finance  plans  are  lumped   under   the  rubric  of  choice,   including:     intradistrict 
open  enrollment;    interdistrict  open  enrollment;   post-secondary  enrollment; 
home  schooling;   specialty  schools;   magnet  schools;    alternative  schools; 
schools  within  schools;   tuition  tax  credits;   and  vouchers. 

There  is  no  research  base  to  demonstrate  the  benefit  to  students  of  most 
choice  variations.      In  the  absence  of  a  research  base,  AASA  recommends   that 
schools  focus  on  school  improvement  plans  for  which  there   is  a  strong  research 
and  experience  base.     Then,   schools  can  carefully  consider  choice  options. 

Choice  must  be  controlled  locally  so  that  parents  can  participate  in 
educational  decisions.     And,   all  options  must  truly  be  available  to  all 
children,   and  not  merely  a  new  means  to  deny  equal  educational  opportunity. 
Choice  plans  must  not  disrupt  desegregation  plans  or   isolate  students  by 
family  income. 

AASA  strongly  opposes  choice  variations,  such  as,  vouchers  that  would  provide 
public  funds  foe  private   religious  education.     Such  plans  violate  the 
constitutional  prohibitions  against  entanglement  of  church  and  state  and  are 
poor  public  policy  for   a  pluralistic  society. 

Choice   is  not  a  panacea   to  educational  problems.     Rather,   choice  is  simply  one 
aspect  of  an  overall  approach  to  school  improvement. 
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TEACHING  AND  LEARNING 


A  REPORT  OF  THE  AFT  TASK  FORCE 
ON  THE  FUTURE  OF  EDUCATION 

SUBMITTED  BY:  AFT  EXECUTIVE  COUNCIL  1986 
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1625  Eye  Street,  N.W.,  Washington,  D,C.  20006 

(202)659-0016 

Council  for  American  Private  Education      Joyce G.  McCray 
Policy  Statement  on  Choice  Executive  Director 


e  of  the  Nation's  Private  Schools 

ouncil  for  American  Private  Education  (CAPE)  is  a 
on-based  coalition  representing  elementary  and  secondary 
schools.   CAPE  is  comprised  of  13  national  private  school 
ions  serving  15,000  private  schools  and  their  4.1  million 
— 70  percent  of  the  nation's  private  school  students, 
irganizations  are  non-profit  and  subscribe  to  a  policy  of 
rimination  in  their  admission  policies. 

irganizations 

Montessori  Society,  New  York,  New  York 
.ion  of  Military  Colleges  and  Schools  in  the  United 
as/  Washington,  D.C. 

.n  Schools  International,  Grand  Rapids,  Michigan 
.cal  Lutheran  Church  in  America,  Chicago,  Illinois 
Council  on  Education,  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania 
L  Church-Missouri  Synod,  St.  Louis,  Missouri 
.  Association  of  Episcopal  Schools,  New  York,  New  York 
.  Association  of  Independent  Schools,  Boston, 
ichusetts 

.  Association  of  Private  Schools  for  Exceptional  Children, 
.nqtonf  D.C. 
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STATEMENT  OF  SAMUEL  B.  HUSK 

EXECUTIVE  DIRECTOR 
THE  COUNCIL  OF  THE  GREAT  CITY  SCHOOLS 


The  Council  of  the  Great  City  Schools  believes 
"choice"  can  be  an  integral  part  of  educational 
policies  on  equity  and  excellence.   Magnet  schools, 
opUona!  schools/and  voluntary  transfers  as  well  as 
program  enhancements  have  long  been  the  center  piece 
for  major  urban  school  districts  to  promote  both 
equal  educational  opportunities  and  academic 
excellence. 

mi*-  while  the  public  schools  in  the  urban  centers 
promote  choice  and  excellence,  they  also  are  acutely 
aware  of  the  dangers  of  uncontrolled  choice  or 
uge   choice  without  adequate  f ^"^"^""^^tant 

l^al*:^"^ 
of  equal 


National  Association  of 
Elementary  School  Principals 


Statement  by  Samuel  G,  Sava 
Executive  Director 
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STATEMENT  ON  CHOICE   IN  EDUCATION 
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CHOICE 
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Page  2,  Scott  Thomson 


the  statehouse.   Schools  can  be  turned  around;  we  have  ample 
evidence  in  every  state. 

One  strategy  that  does  improve  weak  districts  is  providing 
incentives  for  gains  in  test  scores  or  reduced  dropout  rates. 
For  example,  South  Carolina  provides  major  assistance  in 
previously  marginal  districts  and  has  achieved  positive  results. 

Teachers  in  resource-short  districts  need  opportunities  for 
professional  growth  and  resources  for  students,  such  as  computer 
software.   Losing  their  best  students  to  the  next  community  -  and 
their  best  parents  from  the  ballot  box  -  will  not  help  these 
teachers  become  better. 

Third,  how  will  the  leadership  and  management  of  schools  be 
strengthened  by  a  choice  system?  Repeated  studies  affirm  the 
value  of  good  leadership  to  effective  schools.   Scratch  an 
excellent  school,  and  a  strong  principal  usually  emerges.   The 
best  principals  focus  on  improving  the  educational  program  and 
the  learning  climate  of  the  school.   But  choice  won't  reinforce 
this  emphasis. 


National  Association  of  State  Boards  of  Education 

1012  Cameron  Street 

Alexandria,  VA  22314 

(703)  684-4000 
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CHOICE 

l«ue*  relating  to  public  school  choice  are  Increasingly  difficult  and 

be  examined  In  light  of  factor*  such  as  the  following. 


Racial  and  Socioeconomic  Balance.  No  plan  for 

educational  equity. 

Patent  Information.  Information  on  choice  programs  should  be 
™liS?  easy  for  parents  to  ^»*£;  «* 
appropriate  multilingual  comprehensive  infor  mation  ' 
ensure  that  parents  have  a  full  understanding  of  the 
to  them. 

Finance.  SUM  board*  *ut  ow.fi.lly  evaluate  oholc*  Pl«»- 

tL?  school.  ..rvint  economically  disadvantaged  *tud.^>    varous 

»ignlfioant  federal  dollar,  haoauas  of  student  selection  in  various 

choice  plans, 

Effects  on  Comprehonsiv,,  Schools,  Choice  P!«M  Bh»""  bA,°™  f  o£  f  er 
.x««ln.d  to  ensure  that  the  comprehensive  schools  which  do  not  offer 
STp«!£«uM  «.  not  left  with  limited  «aoUrceS  in  a  politically 
disenfranchised  community. 


Wilholt 

Executive  Oircctof 


-  CHOICE  IN  EDUCATION  i  VHEHE  CATHOLIC  EDUCATORS  STAND  OH  THE  ISSUE 


Catherine  T.  McNamee,  GSJ,  president  of  the  National  Catholic 
Educational  Association  QffOEA),  whose  membership  includes  over  200,000 
Catholic  educators  nationwide ,  has  made  this  statement  on  choice  in 
education} 

"U.S.  Catholic  educators  vote   'yea1   on  parental  choice  in  education, 
and  we  urge  the  administration  to  move  forward  in  support  of  this 
issue.     President  Bush  has  affirmed  the  right  of  parents  to  educate 
their  children*     NCEA  applauds  this  belief  and  underscores  that 
parental  choice  must,   as  a  matter  of  Justice,  include  both  public  and 
non-public  schools*     We  urge  this  administration  to  consider  how  our 
public  policies  can  help  parents  provide  the  best  possible  education 
for  their  children. 

Such  policies  will  not  pose  a  threat  to  public  education;  rather,  they 
will  provide  a  stimulus  for  continuing  improvement.     The  competitive 
spirit,  a  basic  American  tenet,   engenders  excellence  and  initiative; 
and  these  farces  are  key  to  educational  success. * 


Catholic  schools  provide  a  strong  values-centered  education  --  and  they 
Also  provide  a  strong  academic  education.    Here  are  acme  important 
facts i 

o        The  parents  of  Catholic  school  students  work  hard 
to  handle  tuition  costs,    For  the  majority,  the 
selection  of  a  Catholic  school  for  their 
youngsters  ifi  a  financial  nacrifiice  —  &»*><•**•*•*<• 
to  a  $10  billion  annual  gift  to  the  nat* 

o       According  to  recent  studies  of  national  reacting, 

mathematics  and  science  test  acorn  from  the  National 
Assessment  of  Educational  Progress,  Catholic  school 
students  lead  the  nation  at  every  grade  level. 

o       Catholic  schools  have  shown  a  strong  commitment  to 
minority  education    —    about  232  of  the  enrollment  is 
black,  Hispanic  and  other  minorities.    Vhila  many 
institutions  have  abandoned  the  nation's  inner  cities. 
Catholic  sohooXs  have  stayed  to  serve  the  children  of 
low-income  families,  including  many  who  are.  not  of  the 
CathoUo  faith. 

o       Host  Catholic  schools  accept  all  applicants*    About 
one-third  of  the  secondary  schools  are  somewhat 
selective ,  but  on  average  Catholic  high  schools 
accept  90  percent  of  all  vho  apply, 

o       Catholic  school  students  stay  in  school.     Drop-out  rates 
are  one-fourth  of  what  they  are  in  public  schools. 
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Administration  plan  to  restructure  American 
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programs,  teacher-initiated  schools  and  unzoru  ed  !  ^cnoo  of  choices  have  been  m 

School  choice.  In  thousands  of  schools  ™™™f£™?odcMy  simple,  is  in  reality  a 

place  for  years  if  not  decades.  Choice,  men,  wimc 

complex  topic. 

Inter-District  Choice:  Promoting  Competition 


^       ^ 

The  basis  of  choice,  particularly  those  V°^^^fAl&^ 
found  in  the  notion  of  "competmvene  s  f^^""  choice  will  inevitably  lead  to 
gS^SSfr-^S  —  s  will  be  forced  to  improve  -  c,  to 
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choice. 

What  Choice  Will  Not  Accomplish  ^  choke  can 

With  choice  promoted  as  the  "centerpiece T  of  ^uc^on^rfonn,f  a^ess^ 

community  intervention  and  a  nwc^J Sstitute  for  adequate  funding  or  qood 
solve  any  of  these  problems,  and  it  cannot  suub 


State  Action  Continues 

Despite  many  unresolved  questions,  state  legislatures  continue  to  consider  and  adopt 
choice  initiatives.  So  far  in  1989,  Arkansas,  Iowa,  and  Nebraska  have  joined  Minnesota 
whose  open  enrollment  plan  went  into  effect  this  past  school  year  -  in  calling  for  open 
enrollment  options  for  their  citizens.  All  of  these  states  have  large  rural  populations,  so 
choice  is  being  used  as  a  vehicle  for  school  consolidation.  In  all  four  states,  state  educat 
dollars  follow  students  to  their  new  school  district.  In  addition,  Minnesota  and  Iowa  furu 
transportation  for  low-income  students  (those  eligible  for  school  lunch  subsidies). 

Legislators  in  Arkansas,  Iowa,  and  Nebraska  based  their  inter-district  choice  plans  on  th 
Minnesota  models  but  made  modifications  to  it.  All  three  states  included  language  to 
prevent  potential  abuses  in  athletic  recruiting.  In  addition,  Iowa  and  Nebraska  put  a  lin 
on  the  number  of  students  who  could  leave  a  school  district  in  the  first  years  of  their 
programs.  Further,  each  state  protects  extant  desegregation  plans.  It  is  important  to  nql 
that  all  that  these  states  have  put  in  place  is  a  parental  selection  program.  In  no  case  di 
the  states  mandate  school  or  programmatic  improvement  programs  as  part  of  the  open 
enrollment  program,  not  even  for  schools  which  lose  many  students  due  to  the  parental 
transfers. 

NEA  on  Choice 

Following  lengthy  deliberations,  the  1989  NEA  Representative  Assembly,  the 
organization's  highest  policymaking  body,  adopted  a  resolution  on  choice.  NEA's  positi 
is  summarized  below: 

1)  NEA  support  for  parental  option/choice  plans  designed 
to  provide  a  quality  education  for  every  student; 

2)  NEA  belief  that  locally  developed  choice  plans 
under  certain  conditions  and  with  diligent  monitoring 
can  promote  equity,  innovation,  accountability, 
local  control,  meaningful  parental  involvement, 

and  school  improvement  for  all; 

3)  NEA  belief  that  choice  may  be  a  beneficial 
product  of  a  comprehensive  school  restructuring 
program,  but  that  choice  in  and  of  itself  is 

not  and  cannot  be  the  vehicle  for  such  restructuring: 

4)  NEA  support  for  alternative  programs  in  the  public 
schools  for  specific  purposes; 

5)  NEA  support  for  state  and  federally  mandated 
parental  option  plans  when  they  are  designed  to 
to  support  mandates  to  achieve  school 
desegregation,  and  opposition  to  them  when  they  are 
not. 

6)  NEA  unequivocal  opposition  to  choice  plans  that  funnel 
public  tax  dollars  to  private  schools. 


Of/ice  of  Governmental  Relations 
1201  16th  Street  N,W. 
Washington,  D.C.  20036 
(202)  822-7878 


NATIONAL  PTA  STATEMENT 

ON  PARENTAL  CHOICE       «*„„.«•  i«n 
AS  requested  by  the  US,  !««*  of  ^cation 

September  5, 


The  National  PTA  believes  that  It  is  inp  educational 
educators  and  community  »«*?"  rea^that  schools  and  parents 
program  is  best  for  »"•  ojft"™^  ways  i  that  children  learn  and 
together  must  address  the  ^""^"^"rovide  the  best  education 
how  the  structure  of  a  school  system  can  P^J  blic  8oh0ol.  and 
ren.  Beond  ou°"g  SU  rovide  a 


for  all  children.  Beyond  oujn,^°"g  sSyUJ?em  which  would  provide  a 

°  * 


ensure  that: 


o  the  community  sustains  a  viable  public  school  system, 

o  parents  have  the  opportunity  for  involvement  in  their  children's 

schools; 
o  appropriate  and  free  transportation  be  provided  for  students  to 

ensure  equity; 

•^  f«v  a  fair  and  equitable  selection 
o   specialized  schools  provide  for  a  fair  an 

process; 


M  +-^/^r.a^  PTA  is  not  whether  an 

The  crucial  question  for  the  N£nf  whether  the  choice  proposal 
individual  parent  is  satisfied,  but  whether         ^  dialogug 

^proves  t^^^<^^^^^^^^tt  this  T^ay  indeed 
about  parental  choice  hinges  on  son^  ij£  our  children.  If  the 
resultP  in  more  •««tlv1?htiS  of  the  moment,  we  shall  have 
discussion  is  driven  by  the  ™ 
again  sacrificed  improvement 


NATIONAL  SCHOOL  BOARDS  ASSOCIATION 


NATIONAL  SCHOOL  BOARDS  ASSOCIATION 
POSITION  STATEMENT  ON  PARENTAL  CHOICE 


BACKGROUND 

The  National  School  Boards  Association  (NSBA)  believes  that  all  parents 
can  and  should  have  a  voice  in  determining  what  kind  of  school  their 
children  attend.  Because  children  learn  differently  and  possess 
different  talents  and  interests,  choice  within  public  education  should  be 
available  to  them.  NSBA  supports  options  that  allow  choice  within 
schools  or  within  a  school  district  with  important  Qualifications 
concerning  such  issues  as  school  desegregation  and  administrative 
feasibility.  NSBA  also  believes  that  choice  must  be  part  of  a  larger 
comprehensive  strategy  for  school  improvement  that  includes  renewed 
financial  commitment  to  proven  federal  education  assistance  programs. 

POSITION  STATEMENT 

NSBA's  delegate  assembly  adopted  the  following  resolution  on  choice  at 
the  1989  annual  convention:  . 

NSBA  believes  that  choice  is  a  local  option  to  give  parents  the  right 
to  choose  schools  within  a  school  district. 

Any  program  allowing  parents  to  choose  schools  must  assure  that: 

(A)  the  plan  does  not  foster  racial,  social,  or  economic  segregation 
or  segregation  of  handicapped  children; 

(B)  collective  bargaining  issues  are  addressed; 

(C)  financial  and  other  administrative  issues,  such  as  bus  schedules 
are  addressed; 

(D)  the  plan  is  not  part  of  a  federal  or  state  voucher  program  to 
finance  non-public  education;  and 

(E)  students  be  required  to  make  at  least  a  one  year  commitment  to  a 
school  of  choice  to  afford  stability  of  school  management. 


1680  Duke  Street 
Alexandria,  Virginia  22314 
(703)  838-NSBA 


falional  School  Public  Relations  Association,  1501  Lee  Highway,  Suite  201,  Arlington,  Virginia  22209  (703)  528-5840 

"The  ability  to  chose  is  a  fundamental  freedom  in  our  society." 

Joseph  J.  Scherer,  Ph.D.,  Executive  Director 
National  School  Public  Relations  Association 

The  ability  to  chose  is  a  fundamental  freedom  in  our  society. 
Extending  educational  options  to  parents  and  students  is  a  part 
of  this  fundamental  freedom.  However,  society  places  restrictions 
on  parents  and  children  by  not  allowing  them  to  chose  ignorance 
over  schooling.  Therefore,  parents  must  agree  to  send  their 
children  to  school  and  children  must  agree  to  attend.  Schooling 
is  not  the  issue.  The  issue  is  what  are  the  educational  choices 
available  to  parents  and  children? 

Parents  and  children  can  attend  the  free  public  education  system 
supported  by  their  state  and  local  community  or  pay  tuition  and 
attend  a  private  school.  Many  have  felt  the  public  system  is  a 
monopoly  and  the  public  or  private  option  provides  limited 
choice.  This  feeling  has  resulted  in  a  number  of  experiments  with 
vouchers  and  enrollment  options.  One  compelling  finding  of  most 
of  these  experiments  is  that  individuals  with  an  educational 
advantage  at  the  beginning  of  the  experiment  used  the  experiment 
to  give  themselves  even  greater  advantage.  This  meant  that  the 
poor  and  uneducated,  who  were  often  the  focus  or  reason  for  the 
experiment,  lacked  the  ability  to  exercise  choice. 

Systems  of  choice  can  be  designed,  but  can  we  provide  all  parents 
and  children  with  an  equal  ability  to  exercise  choice?  We  have 
not  been  able  to  provide  an  equal  ability  to  chose  when  the 
intent  has  been  to  design  a  private  system  to  compete  with  the 
public  schools.  We  move  a  step  closer  to  equality  when  the  public 
school  system  provides  choices*  This  is  because  private  choice  is 
often  unrelated  to  education,  and  the  public  system  educates  more 
than  80  percent  of  the  nation's  children. 

Parental  involvement  is  the  key  to  restructuring  education  and 
involvement  comes  if  parents  have  an  ability  to  chose.  Many  of 
the  well  intended  programs  only  offer  choice  to  those  who  already   1 
have  it.  Society  needs  to  be  concerned  about  providing  choice 
within  the  public  system  to  those  who  do  not  recognize  or 
understand  their  choices. 

Many  public  school  systems  provide  a  wide  range  of  choices.  What 
they  need  is  assistance  to  provide  parents  with  the  ability  to 
understand  and  knowingly  chose  an  appropriate  educational  program 
for  their  children. 
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Choice  of  Schools  in 


by  Charles  L.  Glenn 


OF  SCHOOLS 


NATIONS 


(Pre-Publication  Excerpts) 
by  Charles  L.  Glenn 


some  time  in  octc^er  the  U.S  Department  of 

formally  release  Dr.  Carles  L  Slenn  *  new  So  ^he  Departent. 
C^^»T  Hn  siv  nations,  a  study  ««««» x°^fc  ^  happened  in  the 
Glenn. examines  not  what  ^^He^ief  wfes  parents  have 
experience  of  six  other  western  "=     schools  for  their 
been  allowed  «*  diBallerwed)  to  choose  whools    ^ 
children's  education.   Taking  ^longer  ^       &  then  the 
considers  first  the  important  case  ^  «an C^;l  ium,  Great 
analogous  consequences  in  the  Hetherland. ,  B.ig  ^^  ^ 
Britain,  Canada,  and  Germany.   ™"  "™ %f  a  soholar  and  one 
of  conclusions,  one  from  the  standpoint  °^         icy  on 
from  the  standpoint  of  a  P^itioner    P      illuminating 
r-hoice   The  Preface  and  Introduction  uu 
Study  are  attached  for  your  consideration. 


PREFACE 


ii  arative     education," 

There  is  an  academic  discipline  called  CO™P  the  rest;  it  is 
with  a  journal,  scholarly  meetings,  ana  a  differences  and 

concerned  with      the       systematic      f^^.  rl°dwide- 

similarities   among      systems   of    education   worldwici 

*      study      in      comparative 

This  survey  is  not,  in  that  sense,  a  s  '™  ^d  _  I  am  a  State 
education,  nor  am  I  qualified  to  write  s"cneducation  and  how  it  is 
official,  and  my  interest  in  the  goals  of  eemca-t  h  d  not  by 

organized     in         other     States      and      c°™tries      is 
scientific  method  but  by      policy   considerations. 


I   am,    that  is  to  say,    interested   in  those 

directly     relevant     to     Challenges      that     education  ^ 

Massachusetts-and     in     other     Stat.f?  n^o    tha    solutions    that    one 
consultant—  with    particular    attention    to   «    nro^lems  .  One    such 

nation    or    another   has    found    to  ^^  .^™^e^°SioiSe    should  play 
common   area   of  concern   is   the    role    that   parent   cnoic 
in     publicly   funded  education. 


-- 

^/"..=%i'p°°o"-V-.o  d/S  ,",nin9.    ,«.£»*  to 

them. 

The  second  aspect  of  parent  choice  I  have  dealt  with  here  is  the 
Tvery  scarce)  Empirical  research-in  particular,  research  on  the 
reasons  why  parents  make  decisions  about  a  school  for  their 
children.  The  attention  I  have  given  to  the  Netherlands  Belgian 
Flanders  and  Scotland  is  based,  in  part,  on  the  availability  of 
such  research. 

A  final  aspect  of  parent  choice  of  special  interest  in  various 
countries  is  any  current  debates  over  whether  it  should  be  extended 
or  curtailed.  Such  debate  draws  upon  not  only  practical 

considerations  but  also  fears  and  hopes  about  the  society  and  its 
particular  tension  between  liberty  and  unity.  Often  in  recent 

decades  the  identity  of  alternative  schools  has  been  at  issue  as 
well,  as  the  old  certainties  have  succumbed  to  the  acids  of 
secularization  with  an  accompanying  loss  of  meaning.  The  battle 
over  educational  liberty  may  go  on,  but  its  front  lines  have 
shifted  decisively. 

The  focus  of  this  study  is  on  education  in  the  developed  Western 
democracies.  Events  in  these  systems  have  followed  a  scenario  the 
different  forms  of  which  are  instructive  to  American  education. 
Only  in  these  societies  has  the  interplay  occurred  between  a 
State-mandated  program  of  universal  education  and  a  recognition, 


. 

permitted  me  to     give  a  reasonbly?  £,  ^formation    I    gathered 

and  current  policy  debates?  iyffS"^°C°Unt  ^.the  back^ound 
Spain,  Denmark  and  Israel-might  be  ?^u«  Countries-Australia, 
provide  an  adequate  account  nflh»  e.lncluded  at  equal  length  to 

" 


» 
of  parent  ^oicitoBn^*™*1™**.   Discussion 

reversal  for  that  country  An^  infSweden>  a  significant 
United  states,  where  expanded  parent  c'hoiLT^^'  th,ere  is  the 
education  reformers  and  strongly  Resisted  bv^  mn,t  ?dv°°?ta«»  bV  ™*Y 
establishment.  y  y  resisted  by  most  of  the  education 


INTRODUCTION 

Parent  choice  of  schooling  has  attracted  supporters  and  opponents 
from  across  the  ideological  spectrum;  posltl^n®  S—™™™ 
predictable,  it  seems,  than  in  any  other  area  of  con ^porary 
policy  debate.  In  a  single  randomly  selected  issue  of  the  £iffl£J 
Educational  Supplement  (London:  August  28,  198/J,  -cnree 
stories  testify  to  this  confusion. 

The  first  article  reports  on  a  nationwide  poll  indicating  that 
nearly  half  of  the  parents  interviewed— and  36  percent  or  -cne 
Labour  voters— would  send  their  children  to  private  schools  if 
they  could  afford  it. 


The  second  article,  on  the  same  page,  describes  loc«l  9 
policy  moving  in  precisely  the  opposite  direction:  "The 
Conservative  stronghold  of  Trafford  will  lose  its  grammar  schools 
single-sex  and  Church  of  England  voluntary  aided  schools  in  one 
fell  swoop  if  a  new  reorganization  scheme  is  approved  by  the 
Education  Secretary.  Labour  and  Liberal  councillors  who  now  hold 
the  balance  of  power  .  .  .  plan  to  replace  the  schools  with 
comprehensives.  But  the  proposals  will  undoubtedly  be  opposed 
by  parents— particularly  Muslims— who  want  their  children  to  attend 
single-sex,  schools. " 

The  third  article  reports  that  the  leading  educational  spokesperson 
of  the  Social  Democratic  Party  had  called  for  a  school  voucher 
scheme  ("weighted"  to  benefit  poor  children)  that  could  be  used  at 
State  schools  and  at  participating  independent  schools. 

Such  policy  confusion  over  the  extent  to  which  parents  should  _be 
able  to  determine  the  education  that  their  children  will  receive 
is  equally  present  in  other  Western  nations,  including  the  United 
States,  It  is  important  to  go  beyond  a  legal  and  economic 
analysis  of  school  choice  proposals  to  consider  their  political, 
social,  and  educational  implications.  Only  such  a  broader 
consideration  can  do  justice  to  the  powerful  emotions  that 
proposals  either  to  expand  or  to  reprint  choice  have  aroused  in 
recent  years.  A  few  examples: 


*  The  long-term  Social  Democratic  domination  of  the 
German   State  of  Hesse  was  overturned  in  late  1986, 
largely  because  of   parental  opposition  to  government 
moves  to  further  restrict  differentiation  within  public 
education  at  the  intermediate  level. 

*  The  British  Conservative  Party  won  in  1987  with  an 
election    program  in  which  extension  of  parental 
choice — already   strengthened  by  the  Conservatives  in 
1981 — was  a  major  element. 

*  Belgian  parents  of  students  in  traditional  Catholic 
schools   rallied  in  Antwerp  in  late  1987  to  protest  a 
national  mandate    that  all  tax-supported  secondary 
schools  adopt  a  comprehensive  structure. 

In  such  controversies  a  common  assumption  of  many  observers  is  that 
middle-class  parents  are  seeking  or  defending  school  choice  to 
insulate  their  children  from  poor  and  minority  children.  This  book 
will  examine  the  evidence  for  and  against  this  assumption. 

In  other  cases,  however,  it  is  minority  parents  who  are  seeking 
more  control  over  the  education  their  children  receive,  often  in 
ways  that  may  work  against  their  children fs  future  participation 
xn  the  wider  society.  In  West  Berlin,  for  example,  Turkish 
parents  have  called  for  support  of  supplemental  Koran  schools,  and 
have  met  strong  opposition  from  the  teachers'  union  and  especially 
from  the  secularized  Turkish  professional  teachers.  The  same 
issue  has  arisen  in  the  Netherlands,  where  both  Hindu  and  Moslem 
parents  have  taken  advantage  of  constitutional  guarantees  of 
educational  freedom  to  gain  approval  of  separate  schools,  and  in 
Britain. 

These  are  thorny  issues,  then,  and  it  may  be  tempting  to  treat  them 
superficially  (as  in  the  United  States)  as  matters  of  legal 
interpretation  or  funding  policy.  The  passions  that  these  issues 
arouse,  however,  and  the  particular  responses  in  the  policy  and 
practice  of  each  educational  system,  can  be  understood  only  in  the 
perspective  of  history  and  social  development. 

It  will  not  do  to  see  government  monopoly  and  allocation  of 
schooling—as  in  totalitarian  societies— as  the  norm  and  parent 
choice  as  an  aberration.  "Educational  freedom"  is  indeed  a  slogan 
and  a  political  program  in  e#ch  of  the  nations  to  be  considered, 
but  so  is  "the  public  common  school ." 

James  Coleman  and  Thomas  Hoffer  have  written  that 

[throughout  American  history,  there  have  been  two 
different  orientations  toward  schooling.  These  two 
orientations  have  created  a  dilemma  for  educational 
policy  that  has  never  been  satisfactorily  resolved,  nor 
precisely  stated.  A  direct  confrontation  of  these 
orientations  can  be  a  step  toward  resolving  the  dilemma 


•  dfifl  E.-         " 

The  first  orientation,  sees  ^ools  as^  bllnaers 
Instrument  for  relea.i^ ,  a  ^0 Shis  family  or  that 
imposed  by  Accident  of  birtn  .°,pe^0n=  of 

'  it 


nux.  j.^wji=    ' —    uatre.    taken    cni-LUJ-cit 

the    parents,     and    have    «*  mainstream    of 

cultural    backgrounds    into    t  element    m 

culture.          TheY.  h^rhiTdren    from   the   poverty    of    the 
-mobility,       freeing   chxiar en    L  .      social    origins 

moDi-LJ-uy  ,  status    of    Tine-Li    »       j^^ntities 

parents    and   the    low r      b          stripping  away   idenr-i^x 

They  have  been  a  means  a t     ff ^  w      iiapianting 

ethnicity    and    social    origin    a 

American   identity.  ^^^^^    f^   public 

•»  ™    +-V.Q.   -FiT-cit-    or len'taT.'i0^1  _~.4  .-vi-i4-3't"'ion  has   DGGH 

AS    T^ne    i.xi.o«-    «•*•      i  eecono.  orienuc*1--1-1-'*1'    t  -t-inn  to 

•  „  *.\,4«  /-»T-iontation/     ^n  em-*-****          ...       older  generation 


1987,    3-4) 

11  for  the  six  nations 


This   description  , 

considered  here,    and       e  °fer     state    so  QS.uoco°dn;ver  ,     by 
the    terms    that    Coleman    and    H  be    understood,     how          '  ^ 

resonance    of    these    ^"f^     now  almost  passed  from  tne 

as   the   means  by     w^ch^n^en  of   its   adherents. 

children 


nen 
and   loyalties  of     the  chilren  whether   Catholic 


«. 


.oliool,      «••"  n»a     ln     ""  no.    ot 

ss".™°.%.  'Tf  " 

papacy  in  reiecting 


These  struggles  could  be  safely  relegated  to  the  history  books  did 
they  not  continue  to  shape  the  way  in  which  non-governmental 
schooling,  especially  that  with  a  religious  character,  tends  to  be 
seen  by  education  policymakers.  The  fact  is  that  the  churches 
have  shown  little  stomach  recently  for  a  battle  over  schooling,  and 
Catholic  and  Protestant  schools  in  Europe,  by  and  large,  go  easy 
on  doctrinal  teaching. 

"Educational  freedom"  as  it  was  understood  in  the  debates  of  the 
19th  century  was  essentially  the  freedom  of  the  churches  and  other 
institutions  and  individuals  to  establish  and  operate  schools, 
usually  with  some  form  of  government  subsidy  in  exchange  for 
meeting  various  requirements.  "Educational  freedom"  today,  in 
a  change  which  has  been  developing  since  World  War  II,  refers 
primarily  to  the  freedom  of  parents  to  choose  a  particular  school 
or  form  of  education  for  their  children.  Their  motivation  may 
be  loyalty  to  a  religious  institution,  but  it  may  also  be  a  desire 
for  a  particular  type  of  curriculum  or  language- of  instruction. 
Thus,  the  second  orientation  described  by  Coleman  and  Hoffer  is 
a  relatively  new  development;  the  front  has  changed  decisively 
in  the  struggle  over  the  common  school,  and  educational 
policymakers  in  each  country  have  been  slow  to  respond. 

The  primary  adversary  of  the  monolithic  State  as  educator  is  no 
longer  the  monolithic  Church  as  educator,  with  its  rival  claims; 
now  it  is  individual  families  as  consumers  of  educational  services 
who  shape  the  issue.  They  often  behave  in  what  are  (to  an 
educational  bureaucracy)  unpredictable  ways  according  to  the 
idiosyncratic  logic  of  their  diverse  values  and  priorities,  and 
their  fears  and  hopes  for  their  children. 

Those  who  determine  educational  policy  in  the  United  States  have 
tended,  as  have  policymakers  in  Europe,  to  respond  to  this  new 
reality,  this  determination  of  parents  to  act  as  consumers,  with 
a  rhetoric  and  a  way  of  seeing  the  issues  shaped  by  the  struggles 
-*  •uu-t  19th  century.  That  is,  they  tend  to  see  themselves  as 
in  battle  with  an  aggressive  Church,  although  in  most  cases 

ie   Catholic  Church  has  been  dragged  reluctantly  into  the 

:  debates  by  the  militancy  of  parents. 

United  States  in  recent  years,  the  concerns  of  small  groups 

Lgiously  conservative  parents  to  control  the  education  of 

3hildren  has  evoked,  from  the  defenders  of  the  educational 

quo,  ^fevered  warnings  of  a  new  Inquisition,  of  plots  to 

public  schooling  and  to  divide  a  society  in  which, 

Ely,   religious  toleration  now  prevails. 

>n  is  not  the  only  basis  on  which  choice  is  exercised  by 
i,  with  or  without  an  officially  sanctioned  system  to  promote 
fulate  it.  Many  parents  whose  resources  made  it  possible 
Lways  sought  an  education  for  their  children  that  would 
them  extra  advantages  or  insulate  them  at  a  formative  age 
tie  influence  of  their  social  class  inferiors.  Such 


states   as 

angements     appear  ^^^^0^°^     encourage    the 
in    those        whose    capitalist 
of  desired     services. 


ase 

social   levels,   in  clu  ding        le  may  involve 
bly"    (Glenn  1987).    Tne  ra 

for  education  informed 


•!  n  the  broadest 

-  -1-1  «"- 

maintenance  or     aspiration;  ^ 

3.        choice  based  upon       desire  for  *  P^^stftwo,  but 


*  4-1,*   vhirdi         choice   based 

4.          (a  sub-set,    P^^^V  particular    minority 
upon    the        desire    to    maintain 
language  or  culture. 


The  second  of  these  dimensions  of  choice 

at    the     secondary    level.        ,   The    :  ^        ing)  within  comprehensiv 

CathcUc     education     has     remained     «     ^^        eliminated   from 
™MnrMnie      which  has  been  at   least   SUWD  Scotland,     by 

schools        operated    directly    by    9£«™££8     nave     embraced     the 
contrast,     the         Catholic     *f  .^fLvllocal  government  schools. 
comprehensive  approach    as  fully  a* 

T^^*-h    with    the    debates    over 

This    study      does    n°\d%^naa\^ept  whin  they  corae  naturally  into 
selective  secondary  schooling,  exceprwn  ^   ln   several   of 

the   narrative.        These  ^^"^^tion  whether,    in  any  system, 
the    nations  discussed.     on%I?^sqscnoolS  or  tracks  are  allocated 
the     spaces  in  the  more  Prest^OUSH|°eTtoo  ,   an  element  of  "P^ent 
on    purely  meritocratic  grounds.      Herj*        4        ^  Research    in 

choice"-not  to   say  ™anlPulvaeVthat  whether  students  of  comparable 
Northern  Ireland  has  suggested  that  ^wher  ive    programs    has    a 

ability    manage    to    get    !«*>    the    Subsequent      expectations      and 

significant      impact      «P°n      *^Mh«  1987)  . 

performance      (Sutherland  and  Gallagner  x  ^ 

in  short,  it  would  be  interest  ^^^^rams^fthJ  secondary 
on  the  basis  of  academic  g^^ft^idMquire  such  extensive 
level  in  this  survey,  but  these  topic  tical. 

additional  discussion  as  to  be  highly  "»P 
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Appendix  A:    VERMONT  TUITION  TOWNS  1984-85 


Secondary       To       To  Out       To 
Pop.      Students      Public   Of  State  Private       COST    PER    PUPIL 


TOWN 

1980 

Tuitioned 

Schools 

Schools  Schools 

Public 

O/State  Private 

»i.i~k.i  <  ii  ivi  Jv-in-nJL 

(Private) 

A  L  BURG 

1352 

81 

49 

32 

2474 

1174 

B^KERSFIELD 

852 

74 

74 

2665 

BALTIMORE 

181 

13 

12 

1 

2908 

2896 

Vermont  Land  &  Sea,  VT  (1) 

BAR  NET 

1338 

138 

79 

59 

3240 

3086 

St.  Johnsbury  Academy.  VT  (59) 

BAR  RE  TOWN 

7090 

566 

564 

:2 

3051 

2896 

St.  Johnsbury  Academy.  VT  (1) 

Walnut  Hill,  MA  <1) 

BERKSHIRE 

1116 

64 

64 

2778 

BLOOMFIELD 

188 

21 

21 

2421 

BRUNSWICK 

82 

6 

6 

2341 

BURKE 

1385 

87 

87 

3305 

Lyndon  institute,  VT  (79) 

Burke  Mountain  Academy,  VT  (6) 

Green  Mountain  Valley,  NY  (1) 

Si.  Johnsbury  Academy,  VT  (t) 

CH1TTENDEN 

927 

47 

46 

1 

2513 

2895 

Deerfield  Academy.  MA  ()} 

CORINTH 

904 

59 

56 

1             2 

2868 

3159        3026 

Vermont  Academy,  VT  (!) 

St.  Mark's  School,  MA  (1) 

COVENTRY 

674 

59 

59 

2480 

DANBY 

992 

69 

51 

18 

2624 

3302 

BurrA  Burton,  VT  (18) 

DORSET 

1648 

108 

108 

3314 

Burr  &  Burton,  VT  (91) 

666 


65 


59 


2813 


2896 


Long  Trail  Academy,  VT  (6) 
Stratton  Mountain,  VT  (3) 
Gould  Academy,  ME  (1) 
Holderness  School,  NH  <l) 
Proctor  Academy,  NH  (1) 
St.  Mark's,  MA  (l\ 
Middlesex,  MA  (1) 
Hyde  School,  ME  (1) 
Nonhfield/Mount  Herman,  MA  (3) 

North  field /Mount  Herman,  MA  (4) 
Holderness  School,  NH  {2) 


TOWN 

1980      Tuitioned    ! 

School 

EAST  HAVEN 

280               23  • 

ELMORE 

421                47 

47 

ESSEX  TOWN 

7359              655 

651 

FAIRLEE 

770                27 

26 

FAIRFIP!  o 

1493              104 

18 

54 

54 

66 

152 

5 

4 

00 

100 

20 

20 

11 

15 

25 

18 

48 

JS 

157 

54 

54 

11 

31 

Secondary      To       To  Out       To 
Pop.      Students     Public  Of  State  Private      COST    PER    PUPIL 


2071 
3028 


3450   3717 
86   2410   3070 


2896 


114 

1 


3142 

2437 


11 


14 


2100 
2673 
3345 

2980 
2586 
2583 
4   2909   3411 


2605 
2318 


3067 
1565 


2544 


RECEIVING  SCHOOL 

(Private) 


2487        Lyndon  Institute,  VT  (23) 


Milton  Academy,  MA  (1) 

Walnut  Hill,  MA  (1> 

Lawrenceville,  NJ  (I) 

Learning  Disabilities  Foundation,  MA  (I) 

Bellows  Free  Academy,  VT  (83) 
Northfield/Ml,  Herman,  MA  (1) 
College  Marie  de  France,  Montreal  (2) 

Bellows  Fret.Academy,  VT  (111) 

Philips  Exeter,  MA  (3) 

St.  Johnsbury  Academy,  VT  <1) 


labor  Academy,  NH  (I) 

Proctor  Academy.  NH  (I) 

Kimball  Union  Academy.  NH  (I) 

Killington  Mountain,  VT{1) 

Bellows  Free  Academy,  VT  (M  yr,  $506) 


VERMONT  SECONDARY  SCHOOL 

TUITION  TOWNS 

1984-85 


Th*  95  towns  shown  offered 
•n  eduatioiul  choice  progimm  for 
their  secondly  <9-U)  «hool  pupili. 


ISLELAMOTTE 
KIRBY 


LANDOROVE 


Pop. 
I960 

393 
282 


121 


Bellows  Free  Academy,  VT  (W  yr.  $506) 


St.  Johnsbury  Academy,  VT  (1) 


12 


11        3600 


LEMINGTON 
LONDONDERRY 


108 
1510 


1967 


42        3288 


2964       Burr  ft  Burton,  VT  (2) 
Suffleld  Academy,  CT  (2) 
PhiJUpi  Academy,  MA  (I) 
Northfield/Moum  Herman,  MA  (2) 
Stratton  Mountain,  VT  (I) 
Deerfield  Academy,  MA  (2) 
Long  Trail  Academy,  VT  (1) 

2862       Suffleld  Academy,  CT  (1) 
Pomfret  School,  CT  (1) 
Ttaft  School,  CT  (2) 
Loomis  Chafe,  CT  (1) 
Emma  Wlllard,  NY  (1) 
Stratton  Mountain,  VT  (1) 
Stoneielgh-Bumham,  MA  (I) 
DeerHeld  Academy,  MA  (2) 
Cardigan  Mountain,  NH  (1) 
Burr  &  Burton,  VT  (J7) 
Miss  Porter's,  NY  (1) 
Bait  Hill,  VT  (I) 

Northfttld/Mount  Herman,  MA  (2) 
Long  Trail  Academy,  VT  (3) 
Watminster,  CT  (I) 
High  Mowing,  NH  (1) 
Walnut  Hill,  MA  (1) 
WilUston-Northampton,  MA  (2) 
Vermont  Academy.  VT  (2) 


TOWN 

Secondary      To      To  Out      To 
Pop.      Students     Public  Of  State  Private      COST    PER    PUPIL                RECEIVING  srHnni 
1980      Tuitioned    Schools  Schools  Schools    Public   O/State  Private                         /PriSirt 

LUNENBURC 
LYNDON 

1138 
4924 

83           25 
315 

38 
2 

20        1734        3505 
313                     2860 

3056       St.  Johnsbury  Academy,  VT  (20) 
2831       Lyndon  Institute,  VT  (299) 

Burke  Mountain  Academy,  VT  (2) 

Northfield/Moum  Herman,  MA  (1) 

MAIDSTONE 

100 

16 

16 

2479 

St.  Johnibury  Academy,  VT  (13) 

MANCHESTER 

3261 

216 

1 

215                      1450 

3209       Burr  &  Burton,  VT  (189) 

N*       -rfORO 
MENDON 


695 
1056 


27 
49 


23 
45 


4        3048 
3        2631 


2896 


2896 


Berkshire  School,  MA  (1) 
Brooks  School  MA  (1) 
Burke  Mountain  Academy,  VT  (I) 
Concord  Academy,  MA  (1) 
Cushlng  Academy,  MA  (1) 
Loomii  Chafe,  CT  (I) 
Middlesex  School,  MA  (1) 
New  Hampton  School,  NH  (I) 
Northfield/Moum  Herman,  MA  (3) 
Phillips  Academy,  MA  (I) 
Phillips  Exeter  Academy,  NH  (2) 
St.  Johnsbury  Academy,  VT  (1) 
Tabor  Academy,  MA  (1) 
Taft  School,  CT  (I) 
Williiton-Northampton,  MA  (1) 
Long  Trail  Academy,  VT  <5) 
Stratum  Mountain,  VT  (I) 
Mlu  Porter's,  CT  (1) 
Suffield  Academy,  CT  (1) 

Northfield/ Mount  Herman,  MA  (3) 
National  Academy  of  Arts,  1L  (1) 

Phillips  Exeter  Academy,  NH  (I) 
Oreen  Mountain  Valley,  NY  (1) 
Holderneii  School,  NH  (1) 


Sccondary 


To       To 


°U1    Priv°a,=       COST    PER    PUPIL 


TOWN 

Pop.      Stu 
1980      Tui 

—  .M             1                                                    "' 

,dems     n 

.  i 

JDHC     vn 

hook  Sc 

I,, 

hooli  Schools    Public  0^ 

__. 

'State  Pnvaie 

IROrt 

MIDDLETOWN 
SPRINGS 

603 

55 

52 

:'  .'        3        2346 

AD7U 
ia£.f\ 

Jft 

1        2362 

2860 

MONTGOMERY 

681 

41 

40 

6         2700 

3207 

MT.  TABOR 

211 

17 

13 

2420 

SEWARK 

280 

13 

3             1        2579 

910       2896 

SQKTH  HERO 

442 

31 

27 

2631 

SOWTON 

184 

20 

2670 

ORANGE 

752 

54 

110 

1658 

PA.WLET 

1244 

no 

1   IV 

21        2352 

3124 

PEACHAM 

531 

64 

. 

IJ        1330 

2894 

PERU 

312 

14 

*  A 

1        3462 

28  9o 

PITTSFIELD 

396 

19 

18 

4390 

PLYMOUTH 

405 

24 

3         3455 

2419 

READING 

641 

56 

i  * 

10                        2497 

2078 

READSBORO 

638 

25 

13 
t^ 

2469 

ROXBURY 

452 

37 

3* 

47              4 

1574        1513 

RUPEKT 

605 

51 

<         •»« 

2896 

RUTLAND  TOWN 


3300 


189 


184 


RECEIVING  SCHOOL 

(Private) 

Northfidd/Mouni  Herman,  MA  (1) 

Vermont  Academy.  VT  (1) 

Westmiiwtcr,  CT  (l) 

Burke  Mountain  Academy,  VT  (I) 

Bun  &  Burton,  VT  (5) 

Long  Trail  Academy,  VT  (1) 

Lyndon  Institute,  VT  (12) 

Burke  Mountain  Academy,  VI  tu 

Milton  Academy.  MA  (1) 


St  Johnsbury  Academy,  VT(21) 

Burr  &  Burton,  VT  (12) 
Long  Trail  Academy,  VT  (1) 

Northfield/Mount  Herman,  MA  (!) 
Vermont  Land  &  Sea,  VT  (3) 

Northfield/Mount  Herman,  MA  (I) 
Pine  Cobble,  MA  (1) 
Long  Trail  Academy,  VT  (2) 
Deerfield  Academy,  MA  <n 
MacDaffie  School.  MA  0) 
Milton  Academy,.  MAP) 
Stratton  Mounum,  VT  U) 


3WN 

Secondary 
Pop.      Students 
1980      Tuiiioned 

To       To  Out       To 
Public   Of  State  Private      COST    PER 
Schools   Schools  Schools    Public    O/State 

PUPIL 
Private 

KJ 

RECEIVING  SCHOOL 
(Private) 

VICTORY 

56 

4 

4 

2400 

WALDEN 
WARDS  BO  RO 

575 
505 

41 
38 

35 

37 

6        2219 
1         3119 

2999 
2896 

St.  Johnsbury  Academy,  VT  (6) 
Gould  Academy,  ME  (1) 

WASHINGTON 

855 

67 

67 

2710 

WATERFORD 
WEATHERSFIELD 

882 
2534 

54 
185 

136 

54 
36            13        2840        2433 

3013 
2590 

St.  Johnsbury  Academy,  VT  (54) 
Vermont  Land  &  Sea,  VT  (11) 

Phillips  Exeter  Academy,  NH  (1) 

East  Hill,  VT  (1) 

WELLS 

815 

93 

2 

91                        1875         1287 

WEST  FAIRLEE 
WEST  WINDSOR 

427 
763 

45 
36 

2 
25 

43        3349 
2              9        3107        3717 

3037 
2896 

Thetford  Academy,  VT  (43) 
Kimball  Union  Academy,  NH  (3) 

Gould  Academy,  ME  (1) 

Holderness  School,  NH  (2) 

Northfield/  Mount  Herman,  MA  (1) 

WESTFORD 

1413 

109 

109 

2939 

WESTON 

627 

37 

14 

23        3497 

2970 

Burr  A  Burton,  VT  (7> 

Taft  School,  CT  (2) 
East  Hill,  VT  (4) 
High  Mowing,  NH  (4) 
Deerfield  Academy,  MA  (t) 
Long  Trail  Academy,  VT  (2) 
Vermont  Academy,  VT  (I) 
Williiton- Northampton,  MA  0) 
Proctor  Academy,  NH  (1) 


TOWN 


Pop. 
1980 


Secondary 
Students 
Tuitioned 


To 

Public 
Schools 


To  Out      To 
Of  State  Private 
Schools  Schools 


COST    PER    PUPIL 
Public   O/State  Private 


RECEIVING  SCHOOL 
(Private) 


WHEELOCK 

W1NHALL 

WOLCOTT 


444 
327 
986 


33 

29 

115 


1 


115 


32 
21 


2700 
1779 
2120 


2700       Lyndon  Institute,  VT  (31) 

St.  Johnsbury  Academy,  VT  (1) 

2858       Burr  &  Burton,  VT  (15) 

Stratton  Mountain,  VT  (6) 


TOTAL 

MAXIMUM 

MINIMUM 

AVERAGE 


128,420 


7633        4312         560       2761 


4390 
1330 
2644 


3717 

910 

2391 


3314 

955 

2809 


?  5  .LSC,of  th?  mejhod  by  wh.lch  lowns  "P0"  thesc  fi«ur«.  *nd  because  Vermont  law  defines  grades  7  A  «  as 
T  o  u  forc8°intf'Sun:s  ""X  include  some  7th  &  8th  graders  from  towns  which  tuition  their  9th-12th  graders  and 
~.  if    h  8  ,    "'  Thcsf  towns'  howev«r'  would  be  few  and  small,  so  the  total  numbers  given  should  be  very  close  to 
correct,  me  cost  data  may  also  be  slightly  in  error  due  to  part-year  tuitions  paid. 


B-  TUITIONS  PAID  BY  VERMONT  NON-TUITION  TOWNS        1984-85 


MIENS 

RHUEBORO 

MOOKFIELD 

CAMBRIDGE 

CONCORD 

CUFTSBURY 

DANVILLE 

WOSBURG  FA.LLS 

LOWELL 

NEWBURY 

PITTSFORD 


UNDERBILL 

YERNON 

WESTF1ELD 
WESTMORE 


8 

2 

3 

1 

2 
1 

15 
1 
1 
2 
1 
LI 


3 
1 

1 
15 


2        Meadows  School,  VT  (2) 


2        St.  Johnsbury  Academy.  VT  (1) 


Bement  School,  ME  (1) 
Northfield/Moum  Herman,  MA  (I) 


TOTAL 


5  8  !•££'' 

£  '5  —  "3  c  i 

t  £  ^  £  « 

&  S  *~  o  T5 

•a  fi    u    n   o    . 
*»•«  T5   ?™        JSt  ** 

'^'frij^ 
•*  $ft.ali! 

S3  H  =5  ja  'C  .2 

-  ft- 


Jtl 

B    & 

o   n 

'•5  c 

B    H 
B    * 


that  such  progms,  w 
elementary  schls.  How 
rural  nature  of  the  state, 
practicable.  In  those  case 
necessary  to  permit  tuition 


•  M     —    '"n    *•**•    V     v 

3    5  13    (5  ss  "3 

«     &    «    'g     O     £5 

S   c  .2   c   o 

. ts  «  *j  aj  > 


CO 

h 

tiblic  Schools 

lemenlary  schools  or  pay 
tuition 

(a)  Elementary  school.  Each  school  district  shall  provide,  furnish, 
and  maintain  one  or  more  approved  schools  within  the  district  in 
which  elementary  education  for  its  pupils  is  provided  unless  : 

(1)  The  electorate  authorizes  the  school  board  to  provide  for 

the  elementary  education  of  some  or  all  of  the  pupils  residing  in  the 
district  by  paying  tuition  in  accordance  with  law  to  public  elemen- 
tary schools  in  another  school  district.  However,  a  school  board 

without  previous  authorization  by  the  electorate  may  pay  tuition  for 
elementary  pupils  who  reside  near  an  elementary  school  in  an  adja- 

cent district  upon  request  of  the  pupil's  parent  or  guardian,  if  in  its 
judgment  the  child's  education  can  be  more  conveniently  furnished 
there. 

(2)  The  school  district  is  organized  to  provide  only  high  school 
education  for  its  pupils. 

(3)  Otherwise  provided  for  by  the  general  assembly. 
(b)  Kindergarten  program.  Each  school  district  shall  provide 
public  kindergarten  education  within  the  district  However,  a  school 

district  may  pay  tuition  for  the  kindergarten  education  of  its  pupils: 
(1)  at  one  or  more  public  schools  under  subdivision  (a)  (1)  of 
this  section  ;  or 

(2)  if  the  electorate  authorizes  the  school  board  to  pay  tuitioa 
to  one  or  more  private  schools  approved  by  the  state  board,  but  only 
if  the  school  district  did  not  operate  a  kindergarten  on  September  1, 
1984,  and  has  not  done  so  afterward.  —  Amended  1985.  No.  71,  |  4. 

RerMtm  note.  In  aubdiv.  (b)(l),  substituted  "subdivision  (a)(l)  of  this  sec- 
tion" for  "subdivision  (a)(J)"  to  conform  reference  to  V.S-A.  style. 
1385  amendment.  Designated  existing  provisions  of  section  as  subsee.  (a) 
and  added  the  subsection  catrhline  *nd  suhsec.  (b)  and  deleted  "or"  following 
"there"  at  the  end  of  the  second  sentence  of  subdiv.  (a)  (I). 
Legislative  findings  and  purpose.  1985,  No.  71,  §  1,  provided: 
"(a)  The  general  assembly  finds  that  kindergarten  is  an  important  part  of  a 
child's  education,  and  that  children  who  have  had  kindergarten  experiencca 
generally  are  at  an  cdacational  ndvantagt  during  their  later  schooling.  Moot 
learning  materials  and  curricula  for  schools  presuppose  that  children  have  had 
kindergarten  schooling. 

"(b)  It  is  the  intention  of  the  general  assembly  to  require  that  by 
988  all  Vermont  children  of  soitable  age  and  development  •w-ill  h»ve  me* 
publicly  supported  kindergarten.  It  u  the  preference  of  the  general  *i 
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For  years  school  performance  remained  one  < 

issues  in  education  research.  In  the  mid-1960s 
American  schools  conducted  to  that  time,  the 
Report,  concluded  that  schools  per  se  account 

nationwide  variation  in  student  achievement.  S 
—most  notably  Christopher  Jencks's  Inequality- 
cess  or  failure  of  education  was  largely  indepeni 
by  economic  logic,  not  to  mention  common  sense 

it.  The  experience  of  public  education  throughout 
to  bear  these  conclusions  out.  While  real  schoo 

educational  attainment  of  teachers,  class  sizes  ; 

influences  on  student  achievement  improved  subsf 
steadily  declined.  Student  performance  could  no 

anything  in  particular  that  schools  did.  Instea 
depend  mostly  on  parental  and  peer  influences 
control. 

Poor  student  performance  remained  a  puzzle 
because  researchers  did  not  possess  the  proper  data 
lem.  They  had  excellent  information  about  stu 
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INTRODUCTION 

America's  students  are  immersed  in^a 

prepares  young  Americans  for  adult ' 

high  level  of  reading  or  math  c       * 

knowledge  of  the  humanities. 

of  basic  history  are  aware  of  ideas  and  events 

States. 

j       '    i         -H  nhtain  -  excellence  in  business,  the  arts,  and  other 
While  Americans  demand  -  *.d  obtain  ^^ceiien^  ^  ^^  ^  ^^^  ^  standards. 

aspects  of  society,  in  the  schooling  of  their 


^^^         poor 

students  tested  on  questions 
shaped  the  course  of  the  United 


the  fai,ed  policies  of 
a  choice  in  the  ^  of 


controlling  the  education  sysm  ress  "any  mo^thtt  mav  f  H  ^  ^  bu™*^  now 
ly.  T,red  of  fighting  unresponsive  and  haughTbureaucSt  n     ^l  aUth°rity  even  s»gh< 
groups  to  carry  the  battle  directly  to  those  resoon  Jhl/^fv,  '  P^tS  have  been  for^ng 
state  governments.  TT,ese  parents  have  foun^  C,  MI-      ^  PUbI'C  Schools  ~  local  "nd 


Mi.wau.ee,  WiSconsin,  parents  can  now 


B°St0n  UniV6rSity  has  a*-d  to  take  over  management  of 


th 

and  universities.  rses  tor  hl^h  school  credit  at  the  state's  colleges 


choice  'The  parents  and  teachers  of  A^SSS™?  Md  ™M  Paren' 
hind  this  reform,  but  states  have  playedTkev  rotert,ST?r  '?'  ™  the  drivin8  force 
to  send  their  children  to  schools  of  thet  choice  g  'eglSlati°n  that  enables 


in  reforn  ideas  have  a  "o^e  t^      S^°  ^  Sch°o1  districts 


CATION  REVOLUTION 


Local  control  means  local  involvement.  In  recent  years,  however,  this  characteristic  of 
American  education  has  been  eroded;  control  over  the  day-to-day  operation  of  schools  has 
been  shifting  from  the  locality  to  the  state,  and  to  the  federal  government.  The  result:  in  the 
past  two  decades,  American  parents  have  been  pushed  farther  from  direct  involvement  in 
the  operation  of  public  schools. 

"Progressive"  thinkers  such  as  John  Dewey  greatly  influenced  this  shift  away  from  local 
responsibility.  But  so  did  demographic  changes.  As  the  school  population  increased,  the 
education  bureaucracy  grew  larger  and  stronger.  During  the  1960s,  the  problems  of  riot- 
torn  inner  cities  prompted  school  administrators  to  try  to  "get  the  system  under  control," 
pushing  teachers  and  parents  into  the  background.  And  the  federal  courts  have  intervened 
to  impose  policies  upon  states  to  equalize  funding  for  school  districts,  requiring  many  states 
to  wrest  control  from  the  local  authorities  in  order  to  comply  with  complex  federal  require- 
ments. 


Increasing  centralization 
has  been  accompanied  by  a 
rapid  rise  in  the  money  spent 
on  education.  The  cost  of 
educating  elementary  and 
secondary  school  age 
children  in  the  1987-1988 
school  year  cost  over  $184 
billion.  This  34.1  percent  in- 
crease since  1983  compares 
with  only  a  0.3  percent  in- 
crease in  enrollment.  Yet  the 
nation's  achievement  scores 
have  shown  little  or  no  im- 
provement. The  reason?  All 
evidence  suggests  that  the 
element  missing  from  educa- 
tion today  is  community,  or 
parent,  involvement. 


Elementary  and  Secondary  School 

Costs  vs.  Enrollment 
(1986  'Dollars) 
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EXPERIMENTS  AT  THE  LOCAL  LEVEL 

Cities  and  local  school  districts  have  been  developing  strategies  to  strengthen  local  con- 
trol of  schools  and  to  enhance  parental  choice. 

"Site-Based"  Management  of  Schools 

One  strategy  winning  wide  support  is  school  -  or  "site-based"  management.  By  this, 
school  districts  relinquish  to  local  school  councils  the  authority  over  budget  policies,  hiring 
and  firing,  and  decisions  over  curricula.  These  councils  consist  of  teachers,  parents,  a  com- 
munity or  business  member  or  two,  and  usually,  the  principal.  They  are  usually  elected  from 


that  this 


M!0"^^  was  adoP*d  in  July  by  the 
activists  in  the  city  ong  h~1h^  C,hlcaS°  s  Public  s<*ools.  Parents  and  comS 
schools  and  were  inst^memaHn^ndT^  T^^  *  "f  S°vernance  of  their  ChTag^ 
effective  next  year,  commuS  orgaStofSeTn°^^  "*  legislati°n'  ff  il  bec°^ 
hiring  policies,  and  budget  decisions  S  tit  SUl£ed  ^.^rt"11™  development, 
among  union  teachers  and  syZathe'tic  lelfst;  ^T*'  "  UnC,6rtaia  Ust  minute  ba<W 
Governor  James  ThompsoS  a  fP^n  !H  has  W*1*1"*  the  plan's  passage. 

datory  veto  power.  ParSay  yeS     l°  ^^  the  bi"'S  ' 


°f  the  19^  -hoo.  year,  public 
^ 


four  years.  The  te 

inside  school.  These  chiren  com,  ml  r?H  E^"  f"'5^  °f  the  dassroom  as 
single  parent.  The  results  are  aTread^^oZ      S07,  If'  h°meS'  °fVen  headed  ^  a 
Rochester  students  dropped  out  of  high  cCl  To"dav  ?,,  f  ^  tg°'  ab°Ut  °ne-third  of 
fill  of  their  students  in  school.  \M  Ln  EnemS  &Sf.  f  OT-  *?  ke^ng  a"  but  a  hand' 
cent  of  its  seniors  going  on  to  college  TwSL   *  '  °r  mstance'  boasts  of  85  Pei" 

better,  ^P^ltJa^S^ 


Magnet  Schools 

Also  encouraging  local  and  parental  involvement  in  school  policy  is  the  magnet  school.  It 
is  called  this  because  it  can  attract  students  from  outside  their  normal  attendance  area, 
from  anywhere  in  the  school  district.  For  many  school  districts,  magnet  schools  are  a  volun- 
tary and  effective  alternative  to  mandatory  busing  as  a  means  to  desegregate  schools  in 
areas  with  a  high  concentration  of  minority  students.  Magnet  status  means  a  school  is  given 
the  flexibility  to  experiment  with  teaching  techniques  and  specialized  courses  of  instruction 
because  the  money  allocated  has  few  spending  requirements  attached.  The  results  achieved 
so  far  have  encouraged  the  creation  of  magnet  schools  in  several  major  urban  areas. 

Example:  New  Haven,  Connecticut.  The  "High  School  in  the  Community"  is  a  New 
Haven  magnet  school  established  in  1970  by  a  group  of  teachers,  in  response  to  parental 
concerns  that  children  from  this  generally  poor  community  were  not  well  served  by  the 
education  bureaucracy.  At  this  high  school,  teachers  form  teams  and  create  lessons  that 
respond  to  the  needs  of  the  students.  The  school  is  seen  as  a  model  throughout  the  state  of 
Connecticut.  Thanks  to  the  voluntary  efforts  of  teachers,  parents  and  students,  the  school 
now  sends  93  percent  of  its  students  to  college.  A  proposal  by  education  reformers  in  Con- 
necticut would  establish  additional  magnet  schools  by  allowing  groups  of  ten  or  more 
teachers  to  form  their  own  schools,  which  would  be  open  to  students  on  a  first-come  first- 
serve  basis.  The  state  would  pay  the  costs  of  running  these  schools. 

Example:  Prince  George's  County,  Maryland.  Today  there  are  41  magnet  schools  in  this 
large  suburb  of  the  nation's  capital.  Thanks  to  the  efforts  of  conjerae^nhp^ 

' 


np 

eager  parents,  and  willing  teachers,  the  district's  ^l^^S^ 
tested  across  the  country"  Moreover,  desegregation  has  been  achieved  without  forced 
measures.  New  York  City's  Eastside  District  4  has  had  similar  success. 

Open-Enrollment  Plans 

Akin  to  magnet  schools  and  also  growing  in  popularity  «  P^M 
rioht  to  choose  a  school  for  their  child  outside  the  area  in  which  they  live,  bucn  open  enrun 

have  wider  choice. 


and  violence  toward  the  institution. 

Example:  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin. 

Milwaukee  Public  School  district  have  received  a  catatogue  of  educatton  £Pp 
the  following  September.  Ori^nally  this  began  *  £  njhod  «  fulfij^rt.0 


™d|?n  in^adel6^'  Whi°h  sPedalizes  in  foreign  languages  and  music  in  addition  to  its 
regular  middle  school  program,  to  Maple  Tree  Elementary,  which  offers  a  t3,™?£. 
skills  curriculum  for  children  in  grades  K-6.  Some  85  Per«n,  „  parent  g  ^  fe 
choice  of  schools;  virtually  all  the  rest  get  their  second  choice.  Originally"he  p  ogram  w 
confined  to  city  schools,  but  as  the  program  has  grown  more  popular,  a  SedhSK 
paces  have  been  made  available  to  children  from  the  Milwaukee  subur™a  "St  of 
this  enhanced  parental  choice,  Milwaukee  schools  have  become  more  diver^ied 
many  different  challenging  and  specialized  courses  of  instruction.  ulversmea' 


Partnerships  with  Local  Businesses 

Another  significant  development  at  the  local  level  is  that  some  communities  now  are 
looking  outs.de  for  expertise  to  help  bring  about  reforms.  Many  sch™  tee  are 
welcormng  local  businesses  into  the  education  process.  One  form  of  he  p  is  ex™e'loa 
programs,  where  top  executives  teach  and  provide  guidance  as  mentors  ^ 

local  busine  " 


stitutions  are  becoming  an  active  part  of  the  community.  tCLnmcai  suPPort>  P"vate  in- 


Help  from  Local  Colleges 

Communities  also  are  enlisting  higher  education  in  the  battle  to  improve  schools  Col- 
ege  and  umversuies  long  have  been  alarmed  at  the  quality  of  thSSfsmdenJ  Col- 

^ 


enrn 

school^  Tare  ,  hfah,    H  '  T?™  ™?  C  ties  lookinS  for  new  ways  to  iraProv«  *™ 

,    ^  educatlon  institutions  for  a  few  lessons.  It  was  Yale  University 

tr81  7  a'ed  ^  Haven'  Connecticut  model  for  teacher™       ^ 
a       n          "volvement  of  parents  in  school  operations  and  opening  up  the 

adaET1*  ln,Ch°°Sing  3  SCh°01'  Dkewise'  the  University  of  RochesL  has 
a  staff  development  course  to  train  city  teachers  in  classroom  teaching  techni- 


Example:  Chelsea,  Massachusetts.  This  small,  blue-collar  suburb  of  Boston  is  planning 
the  first  of  its  kind  school-university  partnership.  The  city  of  Chelsea  has  asked  Boston 
University  to  "take  over"  its  failing  schools,  which  have  a  dropout  rate  of  nearly  50  percent. 
The  Chelsea  School  District  serves  approximately  3,300  pupils  and  its  standing  is  among  the 
lowest  in  the  state.  Under  the  ten-year  agreement,  Boston  University  will  work  with  the 
seven-member  Chelsea  school  committee  to  restructure  and  enhance  the  school  cur- 
riculum, and  to  put  the  school  district  back  on  a  sound  financial  footing. 

Example:  Queens,  New  York.  In  an  effort  to  improve  the  classrooms  and  teachers, 
Queens  College  became  a  parent  to  Louis  Armstrong  Middle  School.  Since  1980,  teachers 
have  been  allowed  to  take  courses  free,  utilize  resources  and  equipment  from  the  college, 
and  even  use  them  back  in  their  classrooms.  Queens  College  provides  student  teachers  and 
has  been  involved  in  outreach  activities  to  link  the  school  to  the  people  of  Queens,  These 
activities  include  counseling  and  adult  education.  There  is  an  average  waiting  list  of  1,000 
students  each  year  seeking  enrollment.  The  community  is  actively  involved  and  parents 
clearly  are  pleased. 

INNOVATION  AT  THE  STATE  LEVEL 

An  important  development  in  recent  years  has  been  the  growing  interest  in  education  is- 
eTbvs?ate  governments.  In  particular,  support  has  been  growing  in  state  captuds  for  a 


sidering  new  or  expanded  parent  involvement  programs. 

States  are  also  taking  steps  to  'T°ve  the  ^ 
their  recruitment  efforts;  thirteen  have  ed  individuals  who  may 


encourage  more  parenta  nvove  school  management. 

Stateactionraisesan^ber^ 
money  is  required.  Another  is  how  to.^  J^^.  There  are  also  questions 


MaKIng  Open  Enrollment  Statewide  -  Minnesota  ^  ^ 

Mir.esotaha.beenin^evang^^^^ 
Governor  Rudy  Perpich  this  year  approved  a  plan 


tt^tt^tt*^ 


Moving  Toward  Open  Enrollment  -  Colorado 

to  High  School  Students  -  Minnesota,  Florida,  and 

postsecondary  enrollment  options  plan  similar  to 
n  and  12th  grade  students  to  take  college  level  cour- 


HOW  THE  FEDERAL  GOVERNMENT  CAN  HELP  STATES 

go™ Zetsi!±,Ti0f S  ^^  talldng  ab°Ut  impr0vinS  American  education, 
fom/S  Ihnm  ?,8™      ',    °al  SCh°01  dlS/ri°tS' and  parents  across  the  «»***  ^e  doing 
he  power  ol 5 S  ^ '"T^0"1  ferment  at  the  state  ^ local  lev"  demonstrates 
force  behndh!  ^       •"  f  ™lVsi™-  ** the  e"^ples  above  indicate,  the  driving 
duce  EreS  ±,±""1! "  ^  d?'re  °f  parents  and  Pr°gr«sive  school  auftorities  to  intro- 
duce greater  diversity,  choice,  and  competition  in  the  public  school  system.  Cities  and 
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.tool  districts  have  taken  the  lead  in  clearing  the  way  for  these  "bottom  up  a;.-p  r<  :. 
ales  have  entered  the  picture  because  only  state  legislators  can  introduce  iu.i.,.r.  < 
its,  cross-district  open  enrollment,  and  similar  actions  to  w,den  cho.ce. 


requirements  on  the  spending  of  some  $       i  1       y.        s   t    should  pr« 
taring  incentives  to  encourage  state  and  local  initiatives. 
government  for  these  policy  reforms. 

1)  Creating  an  Information  Clearinghouse 

One  of  the  central  roles  of  the  U.S.  Depart  ^  ^^  _ 

iional  practices.  To  help  do  this,  Df  "^X^ta  W<^tion  galhering  "" 
statistics,  act  as  a  liaison  among  states  ana •  .     ^^t  some  Departmer 

and  provide  forums  for  discussion  on  Cation       ^^^  ^  on  reforms,  r   ^ 
lion  offices  gather  information  on  state  anu        ^  ^  official  or  parenw  ^ -. , 
fice  coordinates  this  1^"^^^.*^  information  about  actiyiiies » io,r:« 

r^issr^raj-^^ 
ssr^cKsffl^Sfflsssssari- 

with  governors  and  state  legislators,  sometime 

aCtJ°nS<  Mv«.n  accurate  and  up-to-date  in.' 


mary  of  the  reforms,  contacts 


o*.  i^.  ---ss 

SSSs^35*--11*1* 


Department  of  Education. 


2)  Lifting  Restrictions  on  the  Use  of  Federal  Funds 


s^^ 

theless,  complex  fedegZions  1  11  Z.  S?Ir!  ^  W'th  fewer  res'rictioM.  Never- 
novative  new  strategies.  FufSfe  stream  iZ  ±,±hty  °f  Sta'6S  and  localities  to  mount  In- 
would  a,,ow  ,oca,  education  ^SS^SZ^^  *  ^  »»»> 


3)  Introducing  Incentives  for  Local  Improvement 


r  ™         qUre  Sates  °r  Mi«  to 

In  one  federal  prog  S£S£^S  ™?*  ™S  SPrjads  fed«^  dollan  farther. 

schools  that  help  disadvantagedTudems  ^  Tc  Sffi  *f  C°^  ^UCati°n  are  distributed  to 
demonstrate  their  ability  to  Braise  "  ^natchina"  nrfvf  f  ^  m°ney>  Schools  must 

urateL 


-d  ta  «V  °^  *.  elernentary  and 


Improvement  and  Reform  of  sK™2dSSSm    ^^  ^  the  Fund  for  the 
lion  in  grants  to  improve  schools  and  SSSS  n^i  ^  PrdeS  about  $5  mil' 
have  little  chance  of  being  consolidated  in  tn^6^  °     «*te«oncal  programs,  which 

-----  -  in  gifted  and  taK  I  eduSioT  lh°n  "eXt  year  f°f  ilMOvative  aP' 


uld,  in  a  similar  fashion,  seek  ways  to  stretch  their  education  dollars. 


ON 


i  m  primary  and  secondary  education,  based  on  increasing  choice  is  ™«^nma 
It  is  happenine  at  the  a™«  ™te  ™A  Uca])4J,  "J „„!  r"  *         e'  1S  Sfl*«P"« 

cause  ot  grass  roots  pressures.  It  is  local 

i.  Some  of  these  reforms  require  state 


s  irnv 

coonZ  /,  f  f  a  °lty  S  Stamp  °f  apProval  or  the  willingness  of  parents 
cooperate  in  reforming  a  school's  management.  Businesses  and  o?her 
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often  have  joined  in  these  efforts.  States  also  have  been  promoting  choice  ex- 
ucKons Ja°s  introducing  tax  changes  and  smoothing  the  way  for  mter-d.s- 

trict  open  enrollment. 

States  Freedom  to  Experiment.  The  federal  government  can  learn  from  these  ex- 
f  creative  federalism  and  it  can  help  promote  them.  But  the  federal  government 
StaSSJSivtag  parents  cholc'e  in  ^™-.^^^ 

rest  the  decline  of  American  education. 

Jeanne  Allen 

Policy  Analyst 

Editor,  Education  Update 


^^ 
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NATIONAL  EDUCATION  ASSOCIATION  .  1201  lethst,  NAV,  Washington,  oc  2003<^ 


KEITH  GE1GER,  President 

ROBERT  CHASE,  Vice  President 

RQXANNE  E.  RRADSHA.W.  Secretary-Treasurer 


Q.  What  is  school  choice? 


A.  School  choice  is  a  complex  notion.  It  ^n  refer  to  magnetschools 
alternative  schools,  inter-district  plans,  or  charter  sen  ~^^ 

" 

school  district  in  the  state,  regardless  of  where  they  may  live. 


Q.  Does  the  NBA  support  choice? 


involvement  in  the  schools? 

A.  Choosing  a  child's  school  is  °tSS^^  ff  OT  * 

Minnesota,  many  parents  fated  that  convergence  to  t       i         ^^  m  ^  lf 

their  choice  of  schools,  pot  ,  enhanc  ^^fficte  outside  of  their  resident  area  they  may 


Behind  should  concern  us  all  ^  d 


"in  these  school  systems,  school  choice  has,  by  and 
large,  become  a  new  improved  method  of\hJ™t 

IZe  ^  ^oofea^n' 

students 


e  ooea 

students  In  this  sorting  process,  black  and 
Hispanic  students,  low-income  students  student* 
mil,  absence  and  behavior  problem,  I 


to- 

very  limited  opportunities  to  participate  in 

popular  options  high  schools  and  prop/™ 


an  illusion  of  fairness.  " 
under  other  choice  plans  too?  ordinary  kids  schools".  Could  this 


-hods  and 

Fac£  while  several  of  the  states  with  inter-d°strirt  riJK   %  f™?  high  ach*vers.  In 
be  based  on  grades  or  past  behavior  comnet  [on  fo?S    at  Stude?{  admissions  cannot 
increase  informal  screening  and  sorting  mechankm,    ^iT'  T  for?e  schools  to 
complex  application  procedures,  or  "Sfou$Tm~c^Bht  P?f?reiAi*1  recruitment, 
achievement  profile.  pining  out  processes  --  to  bolster  the  school's 


Say  about  the  ^^  of  choice  as  a  school  improvement 


jkSffiSS&S^^ 

Moore  and  Suzanne  Davenport  actaSh?^  rt,  Y  ImPtovfd  Sorting  Machine!"  by  Don 
negative  effect  on  large  n3ers  ot  ^sffls  unn«1>lated  choice  can  have  a  very 


a  f  dy 

is  clear  is  that  choke!  to  aid  Slf  ?emf/,c'ancf  Improvement  (OERI),  stated 
restnictunng  factors  such  as 


OTeSl°iCh  Ser"S  t0  be  workin£ in  East  Harlem,  but  that's  because  it  i 

not  introduced  overnieht  hut  m^A-A  ™E~vfi?OTCf  "  ,of  cnanSe  in  East  Harlem.  It  was 
new  programs  and  SS^ffiKft  W  ^ teachers  themselves  developed 
relative^  personal  unit   The ^str  ciha  als^  S™^™  const?cted  as  a  small  and 
information  program  and  ^ath^A^       •??  devel°Pec*  an  exemplary  parent 

P    gram,  and  strengthened  the  guidance  capacity  of  teacners f and  counselors  in 


'ts  elementary  schools.  In  addition,  since  East  Harlem  is  densely  populated,  all 
ire  reasonably  accessible. 

?°rtantly,  choice  in  East  Harlem  developed  out  of  a  collaborative  --  not 
-  environment  among  schools. 


are  teachers  being  affected  by  choice  plans? 

^formation  to  date  indicates  that  significant  shifts  in  student  enrollment  ,could 
tioolitaffinR  needs  unpredictable.  Teachers  could  face  reassignment  and  layoffs 
w,  with  sWffing  of  teaching  staff,  attempts  at  site  based  decisionmakmg;  and  .otter 
aseTreforrn  may  be  undermined.  Thelssue  of  teacher  contractual  rights  including 
»  and  layoffs,  is  not  addressed  in  any  of  the  existing  open  enrollment  plans. 

'88  Minnesota  Governor  Rudy  Perpich,  who  used  his  political  clout  to  pass  the 
«rst  in?er/dfsL-cUhoiCe  plan,  called  for  "choice,  supported  by  testing/  as  a  way  to 
truly  accountable  school  system.  Won't  choice  promote  more  standard.zed 


ice  could  easily  promote  more  widespread  standardized 

compete,  standardized  test  scores  can  glve  schools  and 

tonaftoo  to  use  with  parents.  This  presents  a  deep  .  concern  i  mce  test  -dwen 

of  teaching  and  learning  already  threaten  comprehension  and  critical  thinking  tor 

s. 

lt  Uind  of  political  accountability  will  parents  have  if  they  vote  and  pay  taxes  in  one 
Jistrict  but  have  their  children  in  school  in  another. 


.ore  students  apply  to  transfer  to  a  school  or  district  than  there  are  places  for,  who 
ve  the  final  choice? 


r^ 
SatsfSpecialty  $  ?exteSive  choice  results  in  significant  enrollment  shifts, 

litures,  staffing,  and  transportation  logistics  to  manage. 

states  vvith  choice  plans  pay  to  transport  students  from  district  to  district  or  within 


programs. 


NEA  Criteria  for  Judging  Choice/Parental  Options  Plans 

To  aid  NEA  affiliates  and  public  policy  makers  in  judging  the  efficacy,  quality,  and 

s>  NEA  hasWoped  a     t  of 


1)  Every  choice  plan,  should  state  its  purpose  and  intended  outcomes  at  the  outset. 

2)  The  plan  should  be  designed  primarily  to  improve  the  quality  ofinstructional  and 
educational  programs  in  the  public  schools.  «*-«unw  ana 

3)  The  plan  should  promote  equal  educational  opportunity  for  jaJJ  students,  and  should 
public  scnoT  tate  beUCr  radal'  CthniC>  and  soc'oe«*  balances  in  tne 


t0  CnS"re  quality  ed»cation  Programs  for 


7)  The  plan  should  in  no  way  lead  to  the  privatization  of  the  public  schools. 

8)  The  plan  should  be  consistent  with  and  support  existing  collective  bargaining 

F^hlT8  bfrea!,  SC  L°01  Personnel  and  sch(>ol  governance,  and  should  safeguard 
teacher  transfer  and  other  contractual  or  constitutional  rights. 


!L^v  Plfn  sh?u,ld  n0t  lm.pose  additional  administrative  burdens  on  the  teaching  staffer 
additional  regulatory  requirements  for  school  districts. 

school  Pla"  Sh°UW  Strengthen  collaborative  and  cooperative  efforts  within  and  among 


ana 


12)  The  plan  must  address  access  to  transportation  for  all  students. 

ioi3e  P!?n  s?0!3d  P™^6  *h«  resources  and  information  necessary  to  ensure  that 
parent  understands  and  is  able  to  gain  access  to  the  choices  available.  ™™ 


vn  -  j 

ity  in  the  quest  for  improved  community-based  schools. 


If  Plan  Sh.°Ul5  carefullv  sPeU  out  the  wles  and  responsibilities  of  governmental 
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